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THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1959-1960 


Pau C. BARTHOLOMEW 


University of Notre Dame 


HE RECENT TERM of the Supreme Court began slowly and maintained 

that pace throughout, proceeding consistently to an explosive final Deci- 

sion Day in which an unusually large number of cases was decided in 
a single day. During the term of the Court the number of cases disposed of 
reached a new record total of 1,822. That compared with 1,781 cases in the 
term imediately preceding and 1,783 in the term before that, at the time a record. 
Incidentally, except for the 1958 Term, the Court has set a record for cases 
disposed of each year since and including the 1953 Term, when 1,303 cases were 
disposed of. The 356 cases remaining on the docket at the close of the recent 
term represented a new high for this same period of years. During the term, 
131 cases were argued, 110 being decided by 97 signed opinions and 20 by per 
curiam opinions. One case was ordered reargued. 

In the matter of dissenting opinions, always an important and interesting 
part of the total picture of any term of the Court, Mr. Justice Douglas is still the 
champion dissenter. Since 1952, with the single exception of the 1954 Term, he 
has written more dissenting opinions than any other justice. Both Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter and Mr. Justice Whittaker filed more dissenting votes (thirty-seven 
and thirty-five respectively) than Mr. Justice Douglas (thirty-four votes), but 
they did not write the number of dissenting opinions that he did. He wrote 
sixteen as against thirteen each for Mr. Justice Frankfurter and Mr. Justice Har- 
lan and eleven for Mr. Justice Whittaker. Next were Mr. Justice Brennan and 
Mr. Justice Clark with seven each, followed by Mr. Justice Black with six, the 
Chief Justice with five, and Mr. Justice Stewart with two. Mr. Justice Douglas, 
Mr. Justice Black, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, and Mr. Justice Whittaker dissented 
together twenty-three times for an interesting combination, while Mr. Justice 
Douglas and Mr. Justice Black joined Mr. Chief Justice Warren and Mr. Justice 
Brennan in dissent ten times. 

The Court was either unanimous, or with concurring opinions without 
dissent, in twenty-eight cases as against thirty such cases in the previous term. 
There were twenty-six 5-4 decisions in the recent term of the Court as compared 
with twenty-four in the previous term. The division of labor on the Court in 
the writing of the ninety-seven opinions was as follows: Mr. Justice Clark, six- 
teen; Mr. Justice Brennan, twelve; Mr. Chief Justice Warren, Mr. Justice Black, 
Mr. Justice Stewart, Mr. Justice Douglas, eleven each; Mr. Justice Harlan, ten; 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, eight; and Mr. Justice Whittaker, seven. The Court 
adjourned on June 27, 1960. 


Due Process Civit LIBERTIES 


The Los Angeles area was back to the judicial wars in the matter of sub- 


versive activities among local government employees in the case of Nelson vs. 
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County of Los Angeles (362 U.S. 1; 80 S. Ct. 527). Here Nelson and Globe, 
employees of Los Angeles County, had been subpoenaed to appear before a sub- 
committee of the House Un-American Activities Committee. In spite of the 
specific orders of the County Board of Supervisors and the requirements of the 
Government Code of California, these persons refused to answer questions re- 
garding subversion and subversive activities. Shortly thereafter they were dis- 
charged by the county on the grounds of insubordination. Thereupon both sued 
for reinstatement claiming that their discharges violated the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. An opinion by Mr. Justice Clark (vote 5-3, Mr. 
Justice Black, Mr. Justice Douglas, and Mr. Justice Brennan dissenting, Mr. Chief 
Justice Warren abstaining) noted that the removal of Nelson was affirmed by an 
equally divided court, and then proceeded to discuss the reasons for affirming 
Globe’s dismissal. The Court noted that the discharge was based solely on em- 
ployee insubordination for failure to give information which the state had a 
legitimate interest in securing even though the means consisted of testimony be- 
fore a federal body. “We conclude that the order of the County Board was not 
invalid under the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

One of the most unusual examples of procedure in the entire history of the 
Court was provided by Thompson vs. City of Louisville (362 U.S. 199; 80 S. 
Ct. 624) in which certiorari was issued to the Police Court of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. It is this that makes the case of real interest. Thompson had been found 
guilty in that court of the offenses of loitering and disorderly conduct. The basis 
for the charges was the fact that he had gone into a cafe, had eaten (although 
the truth of this was a matter of dispute), and had a glass of beer. He was then 
waiting for a bus to take him to his home. Police officers entered the cafe on a 
“routine check” and found Thompson on the floor dancing by himself to the 
music of the juke box but not indulging in any boisterous or offensive conduct. 
The officers arrested Thompson for loitering, and took him outside. There he 
argued with the police and a disorderly conduct charge was placed against him. 
In Police Court he was convicted on both charges and fined ten dollars on each. 
Thompson claimed that conviction on the basis of the evidence presented de- 
prived him of liberty and property without due process under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Since Police Court fines of less than twenty dollars on a single charge are not 
appealable or otherwise reviewable in any other court in Kentucky, Thompson 
asked the Police Court to stay the judgment so that he could apply to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for certiorari before the case became moot. 
Without such a stay, Thompson would have served out his fines in ten days at 
the rate of two dollars a day. The Police Court thereupon suspended judgment 
for twenty-four hours, and this was later extended by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals. This allowed time for the filing of a petition for certiorari, and, since 
the Police Court was the court of final jurisdiction in the state in this case, the 
writ was issued to the Police Court, a most unusual proceeding. 

In an opinion by Mr. Justice Black (vote 9-0) the Court held that there was 
no evidence whatever in the record to support the convictions, and conviction 
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under such conditions is a sheer denial of due process. “The judgments are 
reversed and the cause is remanded to the Police Court of the City of Louisville 
for proceedings not inconsistent with this opinion.” As another item of interest 
in connection with this case, this may well have been the first time that a state 
criminal conviction has been overturned by the Supreme Court for lack of 
evidence. 

Morry Levine was called as a witness before a federal grand jury engaged in 
investigating violations of the Interstate Commerce Act. He refused to answer, 
on the grounds of possible self-incrimination, even though he was advised that 
“applicable statutes gave him complete immunity from prosecution concerning 
any matter as to which he might testify.”’ Later the judge was asked for assistance 
in getting replies to questions, and he ordered the courtroom cleared of al! 
except Levine, his counsel, the grand jury, government counsel, and the court 
reporter. Levine refused again to answer the questions, and the judge held him 
in contempt. The case, Levine vs. United States (362 U.S. 610; 80 S. Cr. 1038), 
went to the Court with the claim that the exclusion of the public amounted to 
denial of due process. The Court, speaking through Mr. Justice Frankfurter (vote 
544, Mr. Justice Black, Mr. Chief Justice Warren, Mr. Justice Douglas, and Mr. 
Justice Brennan dissenting), overruled the claim and made much of the failure 
of Levine to demand an open court. “The continuing exclusion of the public in 
this case is not to be deemed contrary to the requirements of the Due Process 
Clause without a request having been made to the trial judge to open the court- 
room at the final stage of the proceeding, thereby giving notice of the claim now 
made and affording the judge an opportunity to avoid reliance on it. . .. Counsel 
was present throughout.” 

The question of the vested right of a person to benefits under the Social 
Security Act was before the Court in Flemming vs. Nestor (363 U.S. 603; 80 S. 
Ct. 1367). In this case an alien was deported for having been a member of the 
Communist party, and, in accordance with legal provisions, his old-age benefits 
were terminated. The constitutionality of this action was challenged on several 
grounds, but an opinion by Mr. Justice Harlan (vote 5-4, Mr. Justice Black, 
Mr. Justice Douglas, Mr. Justice Brennan, and Mr. Chief Justice Warren dis- 
senting) upheld the action. 

“To engraft upon the Social Security system a concept of ‘accrued property 
rights’ would deprive it of the flexibility and ‘boldness in adjustment to ever- 
changing conditions which it demands.” The Court noted that doubtless an 
awareness of the need for such flexibility moved Congress to include in the orig- 
inal Act, and later to retain, a clause expressly reserving to itself the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal any provision of the Act. “That provision makes express 
what is implicit in the institutional needs of the program.” The Court went on 
to say that the Due Process Clause could be thought to interpose a bar to action 
by Congress only if a statute “manifests a patently arbitrary classification, utterly 
lacking in rational justification” and “such is not the case here.” 

In answer to the charges that the termination of benefits amounted to a bill 
of attainder or ex post facto legislation, the Court observed that to hold this 
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would require a finding characterizing as “punishment” the termination of bene- 
fits. The Court concluded that it was impossible to find in the history of the 
legislation “the unmistakable evidence of punitive intent which, under principles 
already discussed, are required before a Congressional enactment of this kind 
may be struck down.” 

The power of the Civil Rights Commission to adopt rules providing that 
the identity of persons submitting complaints need not be disclosed and that 
those summoned to testify, including those against whom complaints have been 
filed, cannot cross-examine other witnesses was upheld in Hannah vs. Larche 
(363 U.S. 420; 80 S. Cr. 1502). An opinion by Mr. Chief Justice Warren (vote 
7-2, Mr. Justice Douglas and Mr. Justice Black dissenting) held that the implica- 
tions of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 and the legislative history of the Act offer 
evidence of congressional authorization to the Commission on these points. The 
Court defined due process as embodying the differing rules of fair play which 
through the years have become associated with differing types of proceedings, 
and “the traditional procedure of investigating agencies in general, leads us to 
conclude that the Commission’s Rules of Procedure comport with the require- 
ments of due process.” Since the Commission cannot deprive anyone of his life, 
liberty, or property, there is no need to apply due process to its activities. A 
useful appendix to this case describes the Rules of Procedure governing a rep- 
resentative group of governmental investigating agencies. 

Very rarely do the Jehovah’s Witnesses lose a case before the Supreme 
Court, but one such event marked the recent term. In Gonzales vs. United 
States (364 U.S. 59; 80 S. Cr. 1554) there was the matter of a claim of denial 
of due process by a conscientious objector to military service. Gonzales, a minis- 
ter of the Jehovah’s Witnesses, claimed that “he was not permitted to rebut 
before the hearing officer statements attri/ited to him by the local board, and, 
further, that he was denied at trial the right to have the Department of Justice 

earing officer’s report and the original report of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion as to his claim —all in violation of the Fifth Amendment.” The Court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Clark (vote 5-4, Mr. Chief Justice Warren, Mr. 
Justice Black, Mr. Justice Douglas, and Mr. Justice Brennan dissenting), held 
that there was no denial of due process. Gonzales had been given a resumé of 
the FBI report, had claimed no inaccuracy in it, and had been given every op- 
portunity to answer the statement of the local board on which the recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Justice and the appeal board was based. 
Free Speech and Press 

Laws of states and local units dealing with various phases of censorship have 
been before the Court with some regularity in recent years. In Smith vs. 
California (361 U.S. 147; 80 S. Ct. 215) there was involved a violation of a Los 
Angeles city ordinance prohibiting possession of any obscene or indecent writing 
or book in any place of business where books are sold or kept for sale. Under 
the ordinance, mere possession of such book, without any knowledge of the con- 
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tents on the part of the bookseller, was sufficient for conviction. An opinion 
by Mr. Justice Brennan (vote 9-0) held this violative of freedom of the press 
safeguarded against state action by the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The Court noted that obscene expression is not constitutionally 
protected but that if a bookseller is to be held criminally liable without knowl- 
edge of the contents, he will tend to restrict the books he sells to those he has 
inspected. Since the free publication and dissemination of books fall within the 
constitutionally protected area of freedom of the press, the state will be restricting 
the distribution of constitutionally protected as well as obscene books. 

An ordinance of another city was brought into question in Bates vs. City 
of Little Rock (361 U.S. 516; 80 S. Cr. 412). This ordinance required that, on 
demand of city officials, lists of names of members of organizations be furnished 
to the City Clerk. Daisy Bates was the custodian of the records of the local 
branch of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and 
refused to supply such names. In an opinion by Mr. Justice Stewart (vote 9-0), 
the Court held that “it is now beyond dispute that freedom of association for 
the purpose of advancing ideas and airing grievances is protected by the Due 
Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment” making the First Amendment 
applicable to the states. The compulsory disclosure of membership lists of the 
NAACP “would work a significant interference with the freedom of association 
of their members.” 

Still anorher Los Angeles ordinance was attacked as infringing freedom of 
peech in Talley vs. California (362 U.S. 60; 80 S. Ct. 536). This particular 
wdinance required that any handbill distributed should have printed on it the 
name and address of the person who prepared, distributed, or sponsored it. The 
handbills in question here urged persons to boycott certain merchants and busi- 
nessmen who had engaged in racial discrimination. An opinion by Mr. Justice 
Black (vote 6-3, Mr. Justice Clark, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, and Mr. Justice 
Whittaker dissenting) held the ordinance void, reiterating the point that liberty 
of circulation is as essential as liberty of publication. The Court concluded that 
since identification and fear of reprisal might deter perfectly peaceful discussion of 
public matters of importance, the ordinance was void on its face. 

Search and Seizure 

Each term of the Court has its share of cases on the ever-recurring question 
of unreasonable search and seizure. In spite of this, certain questions still remain 
unanswered. In Henry vs. United States (361 U.S. 98; 80 S. Ct. 168) federal 
officers were investigating a theft from an interstate shipment of whisky. They 
observed Henry loading cartons in a car. After search and arrest, these cartons 
were found to contain radios stolen from an interstate shipment. Henry was 
brought to trial and convicted for the illegal possession of the radios. Mr. Justice 
Douglas, speaking for the majority of the Court (vote 7-2, Mr. Justice Clark and 
Mr. Chief Justice Warren dissenting), held that the officers did not have probable 
cause for the arrest when they stopped the car. They did not possess a warrant, 
the search was therefore illegal, and the articles seized were not admissible in 
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evidence. The opinion noted that “an arrest is not justified by what the sub- 
sequent search discloses. Under our system suspicion is not enough for an officer 
to lay hands on a citizen. It is better, so the Fourth Amendment teaches, that 
the guilty sometimes go free than that citizens be subject to easy arrest.” 

In Abel vs. United States (362 U.S. 217; 80 S. Ct. 683), after federal officers 
had arrested Abel on an administrative warrant for deportation, they searched 
his hotel room, his person, and his luggage. Later, after Abel had checked out, 
his hotel room was again searched without a warrant, but with the consent of 
the hotel management, and additional articles were seized. All of these articles 
were admitted in evidence at the trial at which Abel was convicted of conspiracy 
to commit Soviet espionage. Mr. Justice Frankfurter, speaking for the majority 
(vote 5-4, Mr. Justice Douglas, Mr. Justice Black, Mr. Justice Brennan, and Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren dissenting), held that the use of the evidence so seized was 
entirely proper. Even though this was an administrative warrant, the officers 
involved had the right to search incidental to a lawful arrest, when acting in 
good faith, as certainly appeared to be the case here. Also, the search of the hotel 
room was without a warrant but after Abel had checked out and with the con- 
sent of the hotel management. This was valid because the hotel management 
then had the exclusive right to possession. Too, the seizure there was lawful 
because the articles constituted abandoned property. 

The validity of the “silver platter doctrine” ? was re-examined in Elkins vs. 
United States (364 U.S. 206; 80 S. Ct. 1437). Elkins and another, Clark, were 
convicted in federal court of intercepting and divulging telephone communica- 
tions and of conspiracy to do so. State officers had searched with a warrant to 
find evidence of another crime, but had found wiretap evidence instead. This 
was held by the state courts to be unlawful search, and the evidence was then 
handed over —on a “silver platter” — to federal! officers who had not been at 
all involved in the search. This evidence was subsequently used in the trial that 
resulted in conviction. The Court has held repeatedly that such procedure is 
entirely legitimate as long as federal officers are not involved. 

Now, an opinion by Mr. Justice Stewart (vote 5-4, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
Mr. Justice Clark, Mr. Justice Harlan, and Mr. Justice Whittaker dissenting) held 
that considerations of reason — the lack of logic in the current view since the 
decision in Wolf vs. Colorado (338 U.S. 25; 69 S. Ct. 1359) interpreting the 
Fourteenth Amendment as prohibiting unreasonable searches and seizures by 
state officers — of experience — the deterring of police from making improper 
searches and seizures —and of judicial integrity — making the federal courts 
accomplices in the willful disobedience of the Constitution — all pointed “to 
the rejection of a doctrine that would freely admit in a federal criminal trial 
evidence seized by state agents in violation of the defendant’s constitutional 
rights.” The Court ruled further that “In determining whether there has been 
an unreasonable search and seizure by state officers, a federal court must make 


* This term apparently was used for the first time in Lustig vs. United States, 338 U.S. 74 at 79; 
69 S. Cr. 1372 at 1374. 
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an independent inquiry, whether or not there has been such an inquiry by a state 
court, and irrespective of how any such inquiry may have turned out.” This 
opinion has a valuable appendix covering the holdings in the courts of the various 
states on the admissibility of evidence illegally seized by state officers. 

In a per curiam opinion, and by an equally divided court, a judgment up- 
holding the validity of an ordinance of Dayton, Ohio, was affirmed under which 
the housing inspector was authorized to enter at any reasonable hour any dwell- 
ing whatsoever for the purpose of inspection. It might be added that in this case 
there had been no special grounds for the inspector to suspect improper condi- 
tions. Incidentally, the equally divided court resulted when Mr. Justice Stewart 
disqualified himself because of his Ohio background. The opinion (Ohio ex rel. 
Eaton vs. Price, 364 U.S. 263; 80 S. Ct. 1463) written by Mr. Justice Brennan with 
Mr. Chief Justice Warren, Mr. Justice Black, and Mr. Justice Douglas favoring 
reversal of the lower court holding was almost unprecedented. In equally divided 
court cases the practice is not to reveal the identity of the justices on each side so 
that they will not feel committeed if the issue should be presented to the Court 
again. However, these four justices felt this reason was not applicable here since 
the other four justices had already made public record of their votes to affirm the 
judgment.” 

Double Jeopardy 


In an income tax evasion case, after a judgment of acquittal, a rehearing was 
ordered and the Court of Appeals decided that the case might have been tried 
on an “alternative theory” under which the statute of limitations would not have 
been applicable. A new trial was ordered. This was attacked by the accused in 
Forman vs. United States (361 U.S. 416; 80 S. Ct. 481) as amounting to double 
jeopardy. The Court, speaking through Mr. Justice Clark (vote 9-0), held that 
this was not double jeopardy. “It is elementary in our law that a person can be 
tried a second time for an offense when his prior conviction for that same offense 
has been set aside by his appeal.” The Court concluded: “We believe that the 
petitioner overlooks that, when he opened up the case by appealing from his 
conviction, he subjected himself to the power of the appellate court to direct 
such ‘appropriate’ order as it thought ‘just under the circumstances.’ Its original 
direction was subject to revision on rehearing. The original opinion was entirely 
interlocutory and no mandate was ever issued. It never became final and was 
subject to further action on rehearing.” 

In a per curiam opinion the Court in Petite vs. United States (361 U.S. 
529; 80 S. Cr. 450) took note of the general policy of the federal government 
that several offenses arising out of a single transaction should be alleged and 
tried together and should not be made the basis of multiple prosecutions. The 
Court noted further that it was not “remotely intimating in any degree an opin- 
ion on the question of double jeopardy” that might be involved. 


“In Rios vs. United States (364 U.S. 253; 80 S. Ct. 1431) the Court, in a 5-4 decision with the 
opinion by Mr. Justice Stewart, reiterated previous holdings to note that the validity of a 
search incident to arrest turns on the narrow question of when the arrest occurred in the 
chronology of the surrounding facts. 
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Counsel and Coerced Confession 

Jesse Blackburn was convicted of robbery of a store with the chief evidence 
against him being a confession he signed under circumstances indicating it was 
not voluntary. He had been questioned for eight or nine hours in closely con- 
fined quarters filled with police and without friends, relatives, or legal counsel. 
Moreover, there was strong evidence that Blackburn was insane and incompetent 
at the time he allegedly confessed. A Veterans Administration hospital had 
classified him as 100 per cent “incompetent.” In Blackburn vs. Alabama (361 
U.S. 199; 80 S. Ct. 274) the Court, speaking through Mr. Chief Justice Warren 
(vote 9-0), held the conviction void, noting that “the evidence here clearly 
establishes that the confession most probably was not the product of any meaning- 
ful act of volition. Therefore, the use of this evidence to convict Blackburn 
transgressed the imperatives of fundamental justice which find their expression 
in the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

Three defendants were convicted of robbery in a state court in Hudson vs. 
North Carolina (363 U.S. 697; 80 S. Ct. 1314). Hudson and one other defend- 
ant did not have counsel. Hudson was eighteen years of age, had a sixth-grade 
education, and was without funds to employ counsel. He requested that the 
judge appoint counsel, but the request was denied. In the midst of the trial the 
one defendant with counsel pleaded guilty, and his lawyer then withdrew from 
the proceedings. No steps were taken to protect Hudson from the possible 
prejudice resulting from the guilty plea of his codefendant in the presence of 
the jury. 

An opinion by Mr. Justice Stewart (vote 7-2, Mr. Justice Clark and Mr. 
Justice Whittaker dissenting) held that “the circumstances which thus arose dur- 
ing the course of the petitioner’s trial made this a case where the denial of coun- 
sel’s assistance operated to deprive the defendant of the due process of law 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. The prejudicial position in which 
the petitioner found himself when his codefendant pleaded guilty before the 
jury raised problems requiring professional knowledge and experience beyond a 
layman’s ken.” 

Court-Martial Jurisdiction 


Three cases during the recent term of the Court dealt with the matter of 
civilians and court-martial. In Kinsella vs. United States ex rel. Singleton (361 
U.S. 234; 80 S. Ct. 297) the wife of a United States soldier stationed in Germany 
was convicted of involuntary manslaughter before a general court-martial under 
specific provisions of the Uniform Code of Military Justice. The applicability of 
the Code in time of peace to civilian dependents charged with noncapital offenses 
was challenged. The Court, speaking through Mr. Justice Clark (vote 7-2, Mr. 
Justice Harlan and Mr. Justice Frankfurter dissenting), noted that Congress in 
providing for trials by courts-martial was exercising power under Article I, Sec- 
tion 8, Clause 14 of the Constitution to “make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces,” and the test of court-martial jurisdiction 
is one of status, that is, whether the accused at a given time comes within the 
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term “land and naval forces.” After a review of recent pertinent cases, the Court 
determined that civilian dependents charged with either capital or noncapital 
offenses cannot be tried by court-martial in peacetime. The Court concluded 
that such dependents are protected by the specific provisions of Article III and 
the Fifth and Sixth Amendments, and therefore their trial by court-martial is 
not constitutionally permissible. 

Basically the same answer was given by the Court in Grisham vs. Hagan 
(361 U.S. 278; 80 S. Cr. 310) which involved a civilian employed as a cost 
accountant by the United States Army in France who had been convicted by 
a court-martial of a capital offense, premeditated murder. An opinion by Mr. 
Justice Clark (vote 7-2, Mr. Justice Whittaker and Mr. Justice Stewart dissenting) 
held that such employees are not subject to court-martial since this would be 
violative of Article III and the Fifth and Sixth Amendments. 

A variation of this in McElroy vs. United States ex rel. Guagliardo (361 
U.S. 281; 80 S. Cr. 305) held that civilian employees of the armed forces over- 
seas in peacetime are not subject to court-martial jurisdiction for noncapital of- 
fenses. The opinion was by Mr. Justice Clark (vote 5-4, Mr. Justice Harlan, 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, Mr. Justice Whittaker, and Mr. Justice Stewart dis- 
senting). 

The net result of these three cases, plus the older Covert case (Reid vs. 
Covert, 354 U.S. 1; 77 S. Ct. 1222, 1957), is that all civilians — both dependents 
and employees — serving with the armed forces overseas are exempt from court- 
martial jurisdiction. Also, and importantly, the Court here declared void a 
portion of an act of Congress in each of these three cases (Singleton, Grisham, 
and Guagliardo), Article 2(11) of the Uniform Code of Military Justice. The 
rarity of this is emphasized by the fact that only six other times since 1937 has 
this happened. 


Voting Registration 


Under the Civil Rights Act of 1957 the United States brought action for 
an injunction against the continuation by officials of Terrell County, Georgia, of 
discriminatory practices on racial grounds against Negroes who desired to register 


and vote in elections conducted by the state. (United States vs. Raines, 362 U.S. 


17; 80 S. Cr. 519). The Civil Rights Act, under which the action was taken, was 

ttacked as authorizing suits to enjoin purely private activity, that this was be- 
yond the permissible scope of the Fifteenth Amendment, and that therefore the 
Act must be considered unconstitutional in all of its applications. The Court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Brennan (vote 9-0), held that as for questions 
that were properly before the Court in this case, the Act was entirely “appro- 
priate legislation” under the Fifteenth Amendment. The Court concluded that 
“we think it perfectly competent for Congress to authorize the United States to 
be the guardian of that public interest in a suit for injunctive relief.” 


The others: Tot vs. United States, 319 U.S. 463 (1943); United States vs. Lovett, 328 U.S. 303 
(1946); United States vs. Cardiff, 344 U.S. 174 (1952); Toth vs. Quarles, 350 U.S. 11 (1955); 
Reid vs. Covert, 354 U.S. 1 (1957); Trop vs. Dulles, 356 U.S. 86 (1958). 
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Taxation INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


The Phillips Chemical Company conducts part of its operations on valuable 
industrial property in Texas leased from the federal government. A school 
district assessed a tax against Phillips based on the value of the leased premises. 
This action was taken under Texas statutes authorizing the taxation of federally 
owned (but not state-owned) land, normally tax exempt, that has been leased 
to private interests. In Phillips Chemical Co. vs. Dumas Independent School 
District (361 U.S. 376; 80 S. Ct. 474) the Court had before it the question of 
the justification of the discrimination against the United States. An opinion by 
Mr. Chief Justice Warren (vote 9-0) held that the discrimination between lessees 
of federal and state property is not justified by any significant difference between 
them. The Court reiterated the Marshall doctrine that “a state tax may not 
discriminate against the Government or those with whom it deals.” 

In Rohr Aircraft Corporation vs. County of San Diego (362 U.S. 628; 80 
S. Cr. 1050) the question was whether real property declared to be surplus under 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944, but the record title to which was in the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, continued to be subject to local taxation under 
the exemption of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act. An opinion by 
Mr. Justice Clark (vote 7-2, Mr. Justice Black and Mr. Justice Douglas; dissent- 
ing) held that the waiver provision on.taxation was a special arrangement to 
permit taxation of real property being used by the RFC. This status ended with 
the declaration that the property was surplus. “The real property, however, 
remained in the account of the United States, not the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. . . . the general rule is ‘that lands owned by the United States of 
America or its instrumentalities are immune from state and local taxation.’ We 
think that the land here was ‘owned’ by the United States.” 

Commerce 

The city of Detroit had applied the criminal provisions of its Smoke Abate- 
ment Code to ships engaged in interstate commerce while docked at Detroit. 
These ships had been inspected, approved, and licensed in accordance with a 
comprehensive system of regulation enacted by Congress, and the claim was 
made that the city could not impose added or inconsistent standards. Further, it 
was argued that the city ordinance improperly affects interstate commerce. 
(Huron Portland Cement Co. vs. City of Detroit, 362 U.S. 440; 80 S. Ct. 813.) 
An opinion by Mr. Justice Stewart (vote 7-2, Mr. Justice Douglas and Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter dissenting) denied both of these contentions. “The ordinance was 
enacted for the manifest purpose of promoting the health and welfare of the 
city’s inhabitants. Legislation designed to free from pollution the very air that 
people breathe clearly falls within the exercise of even the most traditional con- 
cept of what is compendiously known as the police power.” Then the Court 
noted that “the thrust of the federal inspection laws is clearly limited to afford- 
ing protection from the perils of maritime navigation.” Then the Court con- 
cluded, “We cannot hold that the local regulation so burdens the federal license 
as to be constitutionally invalid.” 
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The legislature of the state of Oklahoma created the Grand River Dam 
Authority to develop hydroelectric power on this river. The Grand River is 
an unnavigable tributary of the navigable Arkansas River and flows through 
Oklahoma. Subsequent to the state action, Congress incorporated the Grand 
River into a comprehensive plan for regulation of navigation, control of floods, 
and production of power. The federal government condemned some of the state 
land and paid damages, but the state Authority claimed more. (United States 
vs. Grand River Dam Authority, 363 U.S. 229; 80 S. Ct. 1134.) The Court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Douglas (vote 9-0), rejected the state claim and 
noted that “the United States did not appropriate any business, contract, land, 
9 property of respondent. It had the superior right by reason of the Commerce 
Clause to build the Ft. Gibson project itself or to license another to do it. The 
frustration of respondent’s plans and expectations which resulted when the 
United States chose to undertake the project on its own account did not take 
property from respondent in the sense of the Fifth Amendment.” 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Scripto, Inc., is a Georgia corporation that sells its products in Florida 
through brokers, wholesalers, or jobbers who solicit sales on a commission basis 
and then forward the orders to Georgia from whence the goods are shipped to 
the Florida customers. The state of Florida has a statute which requires the 
Scripto corporation to collect a use tax on the products it sells in Florida. This 
tatute was challenged in Scripto, Inc., vs. Carson (362 U.S. 207; 80 S. Ct. 619) 
s placing a burden on interstate commerce and as violating the Due Process 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. An opinion by Mr. Justice Clark (vote 
8-1, Mr. Justice Whittaker dissenting) upheld the Florida statute. The Court 
noted that “the tax is a nondiscriminatory exaction levied for the use and en- 
joyment of property which has been purchased by Florida residents and which 
has actually entered into and become a part of the mass of property in that 
tate. ... The only incidence of this sales transaction that is nonlocal is the 
acceptance of the order.” The opinion pointed out that “the burden of the tax 
is placed on the ultimate purchaser in Florida. . . . the appellant is charged 
with no tax—save when, as here, he fails or refuses to collect it from the 
Florida customer,” and the statute provides for an allowance to dealers for col- 
lecting the tax. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Court in United States vs. Dege (364 U.S. 51; 80 S. Ct. 1589) overruled 
old doctrine that a husband and wife are a single entity and so cannot be 
prosecuted for conspiracy. Here both were charged with conspiracy to bring 
oods into the United States with intent to defraud it. The lower court had 
lismissed the indictment because of the old rule. An opinion by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter (vote 6-3, Mr. Chief Justice Warren, Mr. Justice Black, and Mr. 
Justice Whittaker dissenting) reversed this holding maintaining that this rule was 
based on a medieval view regarding the legal status of women. “Suffice it to say 
that we cannot infuse into the conspiracy statute a fictitious attribution to Con- 
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gress-of regard for the medieval notion of woman’s submissiveness to the benev- 
olent coercive powers of a husband in order to relieve her of her obligation of 
obedience to an unqualifiedly expressed Act of Congress by regarding her as a 
person whose legal personality is merged in that of her husband making the 
two one.” 


Although it will probably not be of lasting importance, the case that seemed 
to attract most attention during the recent term was United Steelworkers of 
America vs. United States (361 U.S. 39; 80 S. Ct. 1). The Court in a per curiam 
opinion held that the nationwide strike in the steel industry had sufficiently 
imperiled the national safety to justify the issuance of an injunction by the 
Federal District Court to prevent the continuance of the strike. 











CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN THE BACKGROUND 
OF GERMAN DECISION-MAKERS 


Lewis J. EDINGER 


Michigan State University 


HE BACKGROUND of prominent persons in public life has always been 
a subject of considerable interest to the student of politics. In recent 
years, while biographical studies of individual leaders have, regrettably, 
fallen rather into disrepute among American political scientists, statistical in- 
vestigations of the social background and career patterns of decision-making 
groups and elites have become popular. Political scientists have lagged behind 
political sociologists in this respect. However, quite a number of such recruitment 
ind developmental studies of political and administrative decision-makers by 
political scientists have seen the light of day since Donald R. Matthews so ably 
urveyed the field some years ago.’ 
The object of such studies — and of social background studies in particular 
— is to learn something about the political attitudes and behavior of the deci- 
sion-makers, in the belief that these are to a very considerable extent patterned 
by the life experiences of the individual and the group or groups to which he 
belongs. The relevant criteria for such analysis vary, of course, from community 
to community and between political cultures, but they include usually such items 
geographic origins, age, education, religion, social origin, and parental status. 
Quantitative differences and similarities with respect to such criteria between and 
within important groups at any given period may not only tell us something 
bout the attitudes and behavior of their members, but about their internal 
vhesiveness, and about possible ties or barriers to understanding and co-operation 
‘tween different groups and different communities. Comparison over time 
‘tween incumbents of the same or similar decision-making positions may in- 
licate the extent of social change in the leadership of a given community and, 
thereby, the degree of more general changes in the social values and structure 
f that community. 


Note: This study is part of a larger investigation into post-totalitarian leadership, particularly 
in Germany. I am indebted for research and clerical assistance to Mrs. Gisela Hauck and 
Mr. Henry Legere and for financial support to the Bureau of Social and Political Research 

and the All-University Research Fund of Michigan State University. 
' Donald R. Matthews, The Social Background of Political Decision-Makers (Garden City 
Doubleday, 1954). See also Lester G. Seligman, “The Study of Political Leadership,” The 
American Political Science Review, XLIV (1950), 904-15 (reprinted in Eulau, Eldersveld, 
and Janowitz, Political Behavior, pp. 177-84). For examples of some recent work in the 
area of recruitment of American decision-makers, see Lester G. Seligman, “A Preface Study 
of Leadership in Oregon,” Western Political Quarterly, XII (March 1959), 153-67; Leon D 
Epstein, Politics in Wisconsin (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1958); Joseph A 
I Schlesinger, How They Became Governor (East Lansing: Governmental Research Bureau, 
Michigan State University, 1957); James McCamy and Allesandro Corradini, “The People of 
the State Department and the Foreign Service,” American Political Science Review, XLVII 

(December 1954), pp. 1067-82. 

mmunity, I mean political community, defined by Karl W. Deutsch and his associates 
; a social group “with a process of political communication, some machinery for en- 
forcement, and some popular habits of compliance.”’ Deutsch ert al., Political Communiry 


and the North Atlantic Area (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), p. 5. By 
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The focus of decision-making may shift from one institution to another — 
from the legislative to the executive or from an irresponsible “kitchen cabinet” to 
a ministry responsible to the legislature. However, the social background of the 
individuals holding decision-making power may nonetheless remain the same 
for a long time, in which case the particular political culture would seem rather 
stable. On the other hand, more or less drastic and sustained changes in the 
background of the decisions-makers — the displacement of landed aristocrats by 
members of an urban middle class, for example — might indicate a fundamental 
transformation in the structure and values of a community, though the decision- 
making offices may have remained unchanged. 

Compared to some of the more ambitious of recent and current recruitment 
and developmental studies of decision-makers, the purpose and scope of this 
article is modest. It seeks to present some data on the background of the incum- 
bents of certain decision-making positions in the German Federal Republic which 
may serve to illuminate some aspects of their political attitude and behavior. 
Also, by comparing the background of these individuals with that of the incum- 
bents of similar — not necessarily identical — decision-making positions under 
earlier German political systems, this study may suggest certain hypotheses regard- 
ing the extent of change in the background of German leaders then and now. 

I have omitted presentation and discussion of certain features in the back- 
ground of the contemporary leaders which seem irrelevant for the purpose at 
hand and have been presented elsewhere.‘ I have also had to limit my analysis 
to groups and social characteristics for which reliable data were fairly readily 
available. Lack of such data forced me to leave out of my analysis such import- 
ant groups as the business leaders and the judiciary, and to limit severely my 
comparisons over time. The biographical sources I have used, standard Who's 
Who type references, unfortunately provided no reliable data on social mobility, 
such as income, occupation, and income of parents. At best, I was able to give 
only a very crude approximation of social background, based on title (both 
aristocratic and professional), schooling, and early career data (where considered 
reliable). Also, many of the sources, such as Who’s Who in Germany and the 
old Wer Ist’s did not include information on religious preference, in contrast to 
the current Wer Ist Wer. Therefore, data on religious preference is far more 
limited than I would have wished it to be.°® 


political culture I mean, with Gabriel A. Almond, a particular pattern of orientation to 
political action. Gabriel A. Almond, “Comparative Political Systems,” Journal of Politics, 
XVIII (August 1956), 396. 

* Despite many serious shortcomings of individual studies, the elite series of the RADIR project 
of the Hoover Institute at Stanford University remains an inspiring pioneer effort. See, 
in particular, Harold D. Lasswell, Daniel Lerner, and C. Easton Rothwell, The Compara- 
tive Study of Elites: An Introduction and Bibliography (Stanford: Stanford Universit: 
Press, 1952) 

*See Lewis J. Edinger, “Post-Totalitarian Leadership: Elites in the German Federal Republic, 
American Political Science Review, LIV (March 1960), 58-86, and Karl W. Deutsch and 
Lewis J. Edinger, Germany Rejoins the Powers (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1959), 
pp. 60-143. 

*Sources used: Reichsamt des Inneren, Handbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich auf das Jahr 1906 
(Berlin: Carl Heymanns, 1906); Reichsministerium des Innern, Handbuch fiir das Deuts 
Reich 1926 (Berlin: Carl Heymanns, 1926); Reichs- und Preussischen Ministerien d 


























CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 


PotiTicAL DecisioN-MAKERS: THE Party LEADERS 


The German Federal Republic, in effect, has a two-party system. In the 

egislative election of 1957, the Christian Democratic Union (CDU) — operating 
’ 

n Bavaria as the Christian Social Union (CSU) — received slightly more than 

50 per cent of the votes, the opposition Social Democratic Party (SPD) slightly 

less than 32 per cent. Between them, the leaders of these two parties currently 

dominate the political processes that lead to formal decisions by the executive 

and legislative branches of the federal government. 

Within the CDU/CSU, the focus of actual decision-making power in recent 
years has been a small group, consisting of the party chairman, the deputy chair- 
men, the party’s federal ministers, and its parliamentary leaders at the capital. 
It was this group, rather than the large and rather unwieldy national executive 

ymmittee, which made the important decisions in connection with Chancellor 
Adenauer’s refusal to relinquish his office in June, 1959. In December 1956, this 
inner elite consisted of twenty-three men, many of whom simultaneously oc- 
cupied leading party and government positions. At their head was Konrad Aden- 
.uer, federal chancellor as well as chairman of the CDU. Four were deputy 
chairmen of the party, ten were federal ministers, and eight were the legislative 
eaders of the CDU/CSU in the Bundestag.® 

The focus of decision-making power in the Social Democratic party is its 

xecutive committee. Collegial leadership has been the rule here since the death 
of Kurt Schumacher, the dynamic postwar chairman of the party. In contrast to 
the CDU, no one personality or group has tended to dominate in the executive 
committee. While its members may have occasionally disagreed on a particular 
urse of action to be taken by the party, once a decision was reached in secret 
nference by the entire executive committee, all the members supported it with 
least an outward show of unanimity. The SPD executive committee elected 
August 1956 consisted of thirty members. Fifteen were also federal deputies 
— including the party chairman and deputy chairman — and three were salaried 
nployees of the party in charge of its headquarters. The others were prominent 

Innern, Handbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich 1936 (Berlin: Carl Heymanns, 1936); Albert 

Oeckel and Rudolf Vogel (eds.), Taschenbuch des 6ffentlichen Lebens 1957 (Bonn: Fest- 

land Verlag, 1957); Bundesministerium des Innern, Handbuch fiir die Bundesrepublic 

Deutschland 1954 (Cologne-Berlin, n.d.); A. Kohler and E. Jansen (eds.), Die Bund 

republik: Taschenbuch fiir Verwaltungsbeamte, 1956/57 (Berlin: Carl Heymanns, n.d.) 

A. L. Degner (ed.), Wer Ist’s 1908 (Leipzig, Ludwig Degner, 1908); A. L. Degner (ed.), 

Wer Ist’s 1928 (Leipzig: Ludwig Degner, 1928); Gothaisches Jahrbuch fiir Diplomatie 

Verwaltung und Wirtschaft, Vol. 163 (Gotha: Justus Perthes, 1926); Cuno Horkenbach 

(ed.), Das Deutsche Reich von 1918 bis Heute (Berlin: Verlag fiir Presse, Wirtschaft und 

Politik, 1930); Hans Fabricius and Kurt Stamm (eds.), Bewegung, Staat und Volk in ihren 
Organisationen: Fiihrer-Kalender (4th ed.; Berlin: Verlag fiir Recht und Verwaltung, 
1935); Das Deutsche Fiithrerlexikon 1934/1935 (Berlin: Otto Stollberg, n.d.); Fritz Sanger 
(ed.), Handbuch des Deutschen Bundestags 1953 (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1953); Hans Trosmann, 
Der Zweite Deutsche Bundestag (Bonn: Verlag Bonner Universitats-Buchdruckerei, Gebr 

heur, 1954); Bundestagsverwaltung, Amtlishes Handbuch des deutschen Bundestages, 2 
Wahlperiode 1953 (Darmstadt: Neue Darmstidter Verlagsanstalt, 1954); Walter Habel 
ed.) Wer Ist Wer? (Berlin: Arani, 1955); Horst G. Kliemann and Stephen S. Taylor 
eds.), Who’s Who in Germany (Munich: Intercontinental Book and Publishing Company, 
56); The International Who’s Who (London: Europa Publications Ltd., 1956); Political 
tivities Branch, Civil Administration Division, Office of Military Government for Ger 
ny (U.S.), Political Parties in Western Germany (n.p., 1949). 
See sources for 1956 cited in note 5. 
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state and regional leaders. For twenty-nine of these thirty men sufficient bio- 
graphical data were available in standard reference works to permit an analysis of 
their background in comparison with that of the CDU leadership discussed above.’ 

Table I traces the political careers of the two sets of party leaders. The 
biographies of a majority of the CDU leaders includes no pre-totalitarian political 
experience, but abundant evidence of a rapid post-totalitarian career in the newly 
founded CDU. Seven of the ten leaders indicating any pre-totalitarian political 
affiliations had been national party leaders and most of the ten had held elective 
offices during the Weimar Republic. In contrast, almost three-fourths of the 
SPD leaders had belonged to that party before Hitler proscribed it; one had been 
a member of the Communist party. While a majority had been full-time SPD 
functionaries even before 1933, only four had been national figures, mostly 
Reichstag deputies. After 1945, these loyal SPD functionaries — who had sur- 
vived the totalitarian purge of Social Democratic leaders in prisons and concentra- 
tion camps, in exile, or simply because they had not been important enough to 
bother — were among the chief architects of the reorganization of their party. 
Their rapid elevation to the supreme decision-making positions in the SPD ap- 
sears to have been by way of the traditional — if accelerated — ascent through 
party, rather than elective public office. 

Table II, which traces the principal occupations of the party leaders before 
1946, indicates that only 27 per cent of :the CDU leaders, but 38 per cent of the 
SPD leaders, claimed politics as their chief occupation before 1933. As was 
shown in Table I, the CDU leaders in this category were mostly deputies, while 
the SPD leaders were, for the better part, organization men and party journalists. 
During Hitler’s rule none of the CDU leaders, but five to ten SPD leaders, re- 
mained in politics. All of the latter were exiles. Table II also indicates that 
both groups included a high proportion of individuals with a background in 
academic and professional occupations, as well as a number of persons formerly 
employed in government, business, and industry — mostly in white-collar sales 
or service positions. 

The occupational background of the two sets of party leaders was thus more 
similar than their respective programs and mass support might have suggested. 
While a number of the Social Democratic leaders laid claim to working-class 
origin, their occupational background, like that of the Christian Democratic 
leaders, was mostly white-collar and middle-income. Neither group included men 
from very rich or very poor homes; both were predominantly middle class. Not 
only did the two groups closely resemble each other, but the data also reveal 
interesting similarities in occupational background with the Nazi leaders. A 
German scholar who analyzed the fifty-one Gauleiter and Reichsleiter of the 
Nazi movement of 1935 found that 40 per cent had an academic or professional 
background, 24 per cent had been government employees, and 18 per cent had 
been salaried employees in business and industry.*® 


* The biographical reference sources used are cited in note 5 

* Giinther Franz, “Der Parlamentarismus,” in Fiihrungsschicht und Eliteproblem: Konferenz der 
Ranke-Gesellschaft Vereinigung fiir Geschichte im Offentlichen Leben (Frankfurt am Main 
Berlin-Bonn: Moritz Diesterweg, 1957), p. 93. 
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PourricaL CAREERS OF Party LEADERS 


















CDL SPD 
Numbe Analyzed 23 29 
Pre-1933 1946 1956 Pre-1933 1946 195¢ 
Party Affiliation 
Communist 0 0 ( 3 0 0 
SP. D 0 C 72 93 100 
Center Party, Bavaria 
People’s Party 39 - - 0 - _ 
German Democratic Party 4 - - 0 - 
CDU/CSU - 70 100 - 0 0 
None Indicated . 57 30 0 24 7 0 
' pescepthhitmnmnsees — 
Total 100 100 100 99 100 100 
Party Status 
Member only o 4 0 24 0 0 
; Minor Functionary* ( 0 0 3] 0 0 
: Local Leadert . 9 13 4 6 35 0 
State Regionalt 
National Leader§ i 30 48 96 14 31 100 
: None Indicated 57 34 0 24 35 0 
Total 10¢ 99 100 9 101 100 
t 
Level of Elective Office Held 
Local only # { 9 0 3 ae 
13 26 0 7 3 3] 
S 
13 ( 00 0 0 48 
None Ir ted 70 65 0 90 80 20 
‘ Total 100 100 100 10C 100 99 
S 
Cc Type of Elective Offic e Held 
> Executive onlyTT + 9 4 3 3 
t Legislative onlyft 2¢ 26 39 7 10 65 
Both Executive and Legislativ 0 57 0 3 
| c > 
None Indicated i 65 0 90 83 21 
Tot 100 10C 100 100 10C 
e 
1] = = === = 
° ” ling journalists 
d ling editors of local party papers 
ng membership in state diets (Landtag) 
vembership in the national legislature (Reichstag) 
' ling city councils and Kreistag 
luding Landtag 
oT luding Reichstag 
n ' t luding mayors, state and national cabinet officers 


ty Councils, Kreistag, Landtag, Reichstag 
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Taste II 





OO RE ee es Me 0 0 11 38 10 35 5 17 
Government Service .............. 3 13 2 9 0 a l 3 0 
Military Service ..................... 0 0 6 26 0 0 > iy 
Academic and 
Professional Cease. 10 48 10 44 8 35 14 48 8 28 > 
| Rees .. (8) (2) (0) (7) (1) (0) 
I sctnincdesetnnintacin (1) (1) (0) (3) (1) (0) 
ee a ae (3) (3) (1) (4) (3) 
Business and Industry ............ 7b 9 39 6 26 1 3 4 14 . © 
(Owner or Manager) ... (1) (2) (1) (0) (1) (0) 
SS ae | (6) (4) (1) (3) (2) 
Prison, Forced Re- 
tirement, POW, 
aa 0 1 4 ; «= 0 1 3 3 ll 
Miscellaneous .................-....-... 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 
Se 0 . ¥ a 1 3 > i 4 14 
EE 23 100 23 100 29 99 29 100 29 99 





The matter of similarities and differences in social background — not only 
between the two groups of political leaders of 1956, but between these and the 
Nazi leadership as well — suggested extending our comparison to include some 
data on the social background of the latter group. Accordingly, Table III, which 
compares certain important aspects of social background of the two sets of 1956 
party leaders, also includes data on the political leadership of the Nazi state in 
1936. These data were derived from an analysis of the nineteen Reichsleiter and 
twenty-nine of the thirty-one Gauleiter listed in the official government reference 
work, Handbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich 1936.° 

Most of the data in Table III are self-explanatory. However, some observa- 
tions on specific items may be in order. The gap in mean age between the two 
1956 groups is insignificant: the CDU leaders included the eighty-year-old Aden- 
auer. The difference between the mean age of the party leaders of 1956 and 
the totalitarian political leaders of 1936 is reminiscent of similar or even larget 
gaps in the mean ages of the leaderships of the totalitarian and non-totalitarian 
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German parties before 1933.2° However, the explanation that “revolutionary 
| 
il 
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tes are typically young . . . but democratic elites composed of men who have 

’ Biographical data ‘for two of the Gauleiter listed was not available in the standard reference 
works for this analysis. See sources for 1936 cited in note 5. 

"See Hans Gerth, “The Nazi Party: Its Leadership and Composition,” American Journal of 

Sociology, XIV (January 1940), 530, and Lewis J. Edinger, “German Social Democracy and 

Hitler’s National Revolution of 1933: A Study in Democratic Leadership,” World Politics 

V (April 1953), 335, note 2. 
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Taste III 
CoMPARISON OF PotrricaAL LEADERSHIP 1936 AND 1956 
(In Rounded-Off Percentages) 
Party Leavers 195¢ Nazi Leaves 
CDU SPD 1936 
Y Andives ; 7 23. et] 48 
M Ag : aan Da 57 5 at 
Birthplace 
West Germany”® ..... : ; ; 48 28 27 
North Germanyf .............- bn ; Ade a 4 0 14 10 
South Germany ....................... a 10 29 
EE es ae eee —_— oe (7) (19) 
Central Germany§ ..................... ins _ a, | 24 17 
(Berlin) : -_ aes (0) (17) (2) 
East Germany# wea ene « z ; , 0 17 2 
AbroadJ : 9 7 15 
MEI ccichcnetiesessitiatnicianeiciestied acie a 100 10C 100 
Religious Affiliation 
Protestants ............ MERITS 31d, 4 9 SR Ws : 3 35 56 
Roman Catholics 65 0 24 
Nor C 3 0 
Se ‘ 0 62 21 
Total : weer: - 100 100 101 
Social Origin 
Aristocracy .... . ’ : + 3 4 
Other 96 97 96 
Total “n . enenacusseen - . 100 100 100 
Highest Educational Level Attained 
CIID  incstistianceninbicaaiies secede ' satel a a 34 60 
Secondary (“Abitur” or “Mittlere Reife’’) aie mA SS 9 31 2 
Primary (Volksschule) ..................... , bial 17 28 6 
Not Indicated ........ ' + 7 4 
pn ree _— 100 100 99 
lilitcary Experience 
None Tr adioal Be Stiinta 4 52 0 
re 61 27 77 
35 21 23 
100 100 1C 0 
| 
; t Incl 


iding Schleswig-Holstein, Hamburg, Oldenburg, Bremen, Hanover, Brunswick 
t Including Bavaria, Baden, Wiirttemberg. 

§ Including Berlin, Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, Saxony, Thuringia. 

+ Including Pomerania, Silesia, East Prussia, Danzig. 

§ Including Austria and former “‘Volksdeutsch’’ areas of South-Eastern Europe. 
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had to work their way up from the bottom are often older than average,”’ seems 
at best to offer only a partial answer." 

True, a number of the party leaders of 1956— particularly among the 
Social Democratic — were men who owed their positions to a political record 
going back a quarter of a century or more. The Nazi leaders, on the other hand, 
were young men suddenly boosted into power by a revolutionary act. However, 
as we have seen, many of the 1956 leaders had had no political careers before 
1946 and then ascended very rapidly to positions of political power. Some of 
them at least, probably owed their positions to the post-totalitarian denazification 
purge of the Western allies, which favored the politically ambitious man with 
no record of active participation in the totalitarian regime. It was no doubt more 
difficult for a young German than for an older one to avoid such involvement 
during the Nazi era. Moreover, for a number of reasons, Germans in their 
twenties and thirties showed a decided aversion to a political career in the early 
postwar years and voiuntrarily left the field to older men, who were only too glad 
to seize the advantage. 

The geographical distribution of the birthplace emphasizes the heavy concen- 
tration of West and South Germans among the CDU leaders and a large contin- 
gent of natives of Central and East Germay — areas now under Communist 
control — among the Social Democrats. It is interesting to note that, in compari- 
son with the Social Democrats, there were few East Germans among the Nazi 
leaders, but that twice as many members of the latter than of the former group 
were born abroad. The large proportion of Social Democrats from Greater Berlin 
underscores their predominantly urban origins. Eighty-two per cent of the SPD 
leaders, but only 42 per cent of the CDU leaders, were born in cities with a 
1950 population of 100,000 and over; 36 per cent of the CDU leaders, but only 
10 per cent of the SPD leaders, were born in rural areas or small towns with a 
1950 population of less than 20,000. We lack reliable comparative data for the 
Nazi leaders. 

The data on religious affiliation must be used with particular caution because 
of the large number of Social Democrats, and the smaller number of Nazis, who 
did not care to reveal their religions.’? In both cases, the character of the two 
parties and their secular doctrines would indicate that more Roman Catholics than 
Protestants among their leaders concealed their religion. Still, the predominantly 
Roman Catholic character of the emphatically “Christian” CDU leadership is 
striking. Although the proportion of Roman Catholics in the population had 
risen from 33 per cent in the German Reich of 1933 to 45 per cent in the Federal 
Republic of 1955, they remain in a minority. 

Finally, the data on education reveal the Nazi leaders to have been a sur- 
prisingly well-educated group. Hitler never attended a university, but many 


™ Max Knight, The German Executive 1890-1945 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1952), 
p. 24. 
™ One of the references used for the 1956 groups, Who’s Who in Germany (1956), did not 


include this item. However, all of the SPD leaders analyzed were included in sources 
that did. 
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of his lieutenants apparently did.** Among the 1956 political leaders who had 
attended a university, former law students predominated. Five of the sixteen 
CDU leaders who indicated university attendance had studied law and three 
held a law degree; another five had majored in the social sciences and two in 
theology. Half of the ten Social Democrats indicating university studies had 
majored in law and three held a law degree; of the remaining five, two had 
majored in social sciences and two in theology. 

The comparative data we have analyzed appear to indicate more stability 
and continuity in the occupational background of German political decision- 
makers than one might expect in the light of their conflicting ideological profes- 
sions, as well as from the profuse literature on the “revolutionary” changes in 
Germany after 1933 —and again after 1945. The transformation in the back- 
ground of German political leaders appears to be a long-term trend relatively 
independent of changes in political systems. However, more definitive answers 
await more careful and exhaustive investigations of the background of German 
political leaders from 1870 to the present. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DECISION-MAKERS: CIVILIAN AND MILITARY 


In general, the administrative or bureaucratic leadership of the German 
Federal Republic may be said to consist of those professional, non-political em- 
loyees of the executive branch who exercise special power and influence over 
the making of policy by virtue of their positions, their technical skills, and their 
experience. They are the top civilian and military administrators of the profes- 
sional civil and armed services whose duties, formally or informally, involve 
the formulation of policies and their execution on behalf of the formal political 
leaders of the government. 

in Germany, this civilian and military administrative leadership has tradi- 

nally enjoyed considerable power and prestige; the extent of its influence over 


r 


policy-making has varied more or less inversely with the power of the political 
elite. In the Empire, when practically all the positions in the executive were 
ccupied by civilian or military members of the administrative elite, its influence 
was enormous — particularly between 1890 and 1918. After the resignation of 
the “Iron Chancellor” Otto von Bismarck, the unstable Emperor William II 
fell increasingly under the influence of his official and unofficial advisers in the 
administrative elite—the real, if politically irresponsible, rulers of Germany. 
The traditional administrative elite survived the fall of the Empire in 1918; and 
during the First Republic, weak political leadership, resulting from governmental 
instability and parliamentary anarchy, in effect left many vital policy decisions 
in the hands of the military and civil “servants” of the state. Under the strong 
political leadership of Hitler the influence of the professional administrative elite 
was practically eliminated as a factor in policy-making. 

Table IV represents some comparative data on the incumbents of the same 
or similar top positions in the German civil service under the democratic Weimar 


Bec , ~ ~ , . 
See also Daniel Lerner, The Navi Elite (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951). Lerner, 
however, uses a sample less useful and reliable for our purposes. 
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Republic (1926), the Nazi dictatorship (1936), and the contemporary Federal 
Republic (1956). Unfortunately, the data available limited the sample to about 
two-thirds of the incumbents listed for each period in standard reference works 
and permitted comparison of only a few characteristics. It will be noted that the 
1956 incumbents were, on the average, considerably older than their predecessors, 
possibly because the political leaders of 1956 made an effort to exclude some 


Tasie IV 


COMPARISON OF SENIOR Civit Service PERSONNEL, 1926, 1936, 1956 
(Data in Rounded-Off Percentages) 






















1926 1936 1956 
Number Anakned? B eee a 66 
Mean Age 49 "4 50 56 
Birth placef 

EE PTCA AA AR RR ae 14 28 36 
North Germany ......................--.. 14 16 15 
South Germany .... 28 12 15 
RE Pane | io” 20 21 
EET COR Se ee TO A ee ETT eT ee 16 18 4 
Not Indicated or not available -...........2.0..... Stee ; 7 0 6 
a ada a 100 100 100 

Social Origin 
Aristocracy ..... enclose stipe tlaaatsata 12 + 9 
Ree ee iadeainnboniiaetaiiniiioes ee 96 79 
I a accra ictnseninianiinmeni sepspdbsnsteladibiatietiniedbsinteimandaieates 0 0 12 





eo aA A a ce scaansiaatd 100 100 = 100 


Highest Educational Level Attained 


ONE EE Ee a Oo nee ee ee ORE NAA ae —— 86 93 
Secondary Se oS a ERR NSE SEE Oe eer ee eee eS 0 8 3 
ERE Ee SE EE wt ee ee eee |e ee? a 0 0 


ee: Fa ee a a SE 9 6 os 
A ae ee Re ee Oe nr coh Re initia ae 100 100 




















* Details on Personnel analyzed: Incumbents Incumbents Percent 
Listed Analyzed Analyzed 
Senior Civil Service 1926 ~~ .__. — a 3 70 
State Secretaries : seninanee —_ sean 12 9 
a 32 
Directors, Reichsbank eerearaaianermenten . 6 2 
Senior Civil Service 1936 - SE 50 60 
State Secretaries : neni, ” 13 12 
a 37 
Directors, Reichsbank - SS ee as aR 7 1 
EE Ee ee 66 62 
State Secretaries seu eanmnnnisieicltaddenebaiotangeeneernsibiat ineneenies 15 
I CIID: cetiiciapsiieiaihaptinitettiinenahineidiisciiniaiaieaeailghtecnatnaitamsinie 48 
Directors, Bank deutscher Lander - enenieeigaiimmeaagtiecnn 3 


t See Table III, first four notes. 
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of the most prominent of Nazi civil servants from top positions in the Federal 
Republic." 

The geographic distribution of the birthplaces of the members of the senior 
government service indicates a pronounced, steady increase of West Germans 
independent of the changes in German political systems. This long-term trend 
may be attributable to the growing importance of the urban industrial areas of the 
Rhineland and Westphalia — at the expense of the predominantly rural areas 
of Southern and Eastern Germany. The proportion of natives of Eastern Ger- 
many in the Federal Republic of 1956 was about the same as it had been in the 
Reich of 1936 — roughly 15 per cent of the population. However, in the senior 
civil service, the one-time strongholds of Prussian bureaucracy — East Prussia, 
East Pomerania, Upper Silesia —had barely any representatives.’* Natives of 
relatively more urbanized and industrialized Central Germany — Greater Ber- 
lin and the area of the Soviet-controlled German Democratic Republic — made 
up only about 4 per cent of the adult population of the Federal Republic in 
1956. In 1936 they had constituted roughly 30 per cent of the population of the 
Reich.*®° However, in the senior civil service they have held their own over the 
thirty-year span analyzed. 

What has been said about the decline of the East German representation 
yng the senior bureaucrats might lead one to expect a drop in the proportion 


4 
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aristocrats as well. Our data here were not complete enough to make some 
ross-runs on this subject and they permit only a preliminary hypothesis. Aristo- 
‘ats appear to have held their own since the days of the Weimar civil service 
f 1926, which had inherited so many of the senior bureaucrats of the Hohen- 
-ollern Empire. One might have expected a decided drop in the number of 
rats as no new ones have been created for over forty years. In fact, while 
; than one per cent of the present pepulation of the Federal Republic carries 
’ in the family name, the bearers of aristocratic titles may actually have 
reased among senior civil servants. Senior servants claiming descent from 
rrking-class families remain as conspicious by their absence as ever. 
The educational level of the senior bureaucrats has remained consistently 
A university education has been and continues to be essential for a senior 
a law degree is even better. Of the fifty-five senior civil servants of 1956 
vho laid claim to a university education in their biographies, 80 per cent had 
<d law and 60 per cent held the doctorate in jurisprudence. 


a [able V presents data on a special sector of the civil service, the senior 


nu 


ign service officers, over a fifty-year period. In this case available data per- 


per cent of the senior civil servants of 1956 had been in government service under the 
regime; 48 per cent had been in government service before 1933, in the Weimar 
pu »] A 

irse, political factors undoubtedly played a major role in the dramatic decline of East 
nans between 1936 and 1956. The native population of East Germany suffered | 

es during the closing months of the last war; in 1945 the entire area came under Pol 

1 Russian administration and most of the remaining Germans either fled or were 
1! j 


expeiied 


Data on population from “Deutschland: Bevélkerung und Sozialstruktur” in Staatslexikon: 
Recht, Wirtschaft, Gesellschaft (6th rev. ed.; Freiburg: Herder, 1958), II, 799. 
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mitted the inclusion in our analysis of the category of the chiefs of missions 
abroad — ambassadors and ministers — in the days of the Hohenzollern Empire 
and the comparison of their characteristics with those of the incumbents of 
similar positions under the democratic Weimar Republic, the Nazi dictatorship, 
and the post-totalitarian Federal Republic of 1956. 

Among senior foreign service officers the increase in the number of West 
Germans and the corresponding decrease of East Germans has been not nearly as 
dramatic as in the broader category of senior civil servants. It is the natives of 
Central Germany, particularly the Berliners, who have thinned out. However, 
the East German contingent appears by no means to consist largely of the rem- 
nants of the East Elbian Junker aristocracy, who held many of the senior diplo- 
matic posts under the empire, under the Weimar Republic, and under Hitler 
in 1936. 

TABLE V 
COMPARISON OF SENIOR ForREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 1906, 1926, 1936, 1956 
(Data in Rounded-Off Percentages) 














1906 1926 1936 1956 
a ne cnet ie we 
Number Analyzedt 28 36 36 4 
Percentage Analyzed 82 77 Nv 7 
Mean Age 54 ~~ 5€ 57 
Birth placet 
West Germany - hatin 25 14 28 31 
(Rhineland) , (11) (3) (6) (26) 
North Germany 7 11 ll 12 
South Germany 18 14 14 12 
Central Germany 25 28 25 7 
(Saxony-Thuringia) j is , (15) (14) (8) (2) 
(Berlin) (4) (8) (11) (2) 
East Germany . 4 17 14 21 
Abroad 11 6 6 2 
Not Indicated 0 11 3 14 
Total ae f : 100 101 101 99 
Social Origin 
Aristocracy - 89 42 61 17 
Other ; : 11 58 39 83 
Total : ie 100 100 100 100 
Education 
University - ied ‘ 61 72 80 98 
Secondary . 0 0 0 0 
Primary . a . ‘ 0 C 2 
Not Indicated _ 39 28 19 0 
Ry ae a a a: 100 00 99 100 














Notes: * Chiefs of German missions abroad, as listed in sources given in footnote 5. 
+ For sources, see footnote 5. 
3 For details, see Table III, first four notes. 
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The foreign service of 1956 was still well stocked with aristocrats, but their 
number had declined proportionately far more drastically than among the senior 
civil servants. One of the last strongholds of the German aristocrat in govern- 
ment seems finally to have succumbed to the onslaught of the educated middle 
class. The proportion of senior foreign service officers laying claim to a university 
education has steadily increased since 1906. In 1956, 73 per cent of the men 
indicating university attendance in their biographies had studied law and 58 per 
cent held the degree of doctor of jurisprudence. 

Lastly, in this discussion of the administrative decision-makers, let us take 
a look at the military men. Many Germans, as well as non-Germans, still con- 
ceive of a German military leader as the traditional image of the aristocratic, 
East German, Protestant Junker. When the Federal Republic began to organize 
a new military establishment in the early nineteen fifties, the leaders of both 
major parties professed a strong desire to destroy that image forever. They joined 
in drafting laws and regulations governing the selection of the new military 
leadership which were aimed at placing in command a new type of German 
soldier who would be representative of the new, democratic and middle-class 
order of 1956, rather than of the aristocrats or the totalitarian system of old. 
However, they were also to be highly competent “specialists in violence,” to use 
Lasswell’s phrase. 

The data on the German military leaders of 1957 in Tables VI and VII are 
drawn from a semi-official listing of fifty-four members of the new military 
leadership published in Das Wehrarchiv.** This inventory is not exhaustive, nor 
is the biographical information. However, the data appear to be the most useful 
and readily available for the purposes of this study. The inventory sample has 
been divided into three groups. Group A includes all officers of the rank of 
general and admiral, Group B, senior officers of the rank of colonel or its naval 
equivalent. Officers in these two groups had to pass a screening by a “Personnel 
Committee” of civic leaders, deputies, government officials, and retired officers. 
Group C consists of field grade officers below the rank of colonel, but above that 

f captain, who were selected and screened by the staff of the defense ministry. 

Most of the generals and admirals in Group A were within a decade of their 
retirement. They are the members of the old military elite which served in the 
professional cadres of the Reichswehr of the Weimar Republic, helped to build 
up Hitler’s Wehrmacht, and finally lead it to victory and defeat in the second 
world war. Professed Protestants outnumbered Roman Catholics in this group 
by about twelve to one. Close to half were natives of Central Germany and 
nly a third were born in the areas included in the present Federal Republic; two- 
thirds came from rural areas or towns with a 1950 population under 100,000. 

The officers in Group B belong to the transitional military leadership that 
will supervise the build-up of the new armed forces and provide the successors to 
the present top leadership. Three-fourths of the members of Group B served in 
the Reichswehr; the rest began their military careers under Hitler. Theirs was 


"Hans-Henning Podzun, Das Wehrarchiv: Handbuch des Wehrwesens der Gegenwart (Bad 
Nauheim: Podzun, 1956-57). 
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TaBLe VI 


GerMANY Mitrrary Leapers 1957 




















A* Bt Ct 
Number Analyzed 15 ' 12 
Percentage of Sample 28 5 
Year of Entry into Post-Totalitarian 
Military Position 
a Bio bb he ENERO tae hPa d 27 16 
s.r Pet se Mb 0h, Bie ; — a 70 84 
Not Indicated a EE: PS, FT A Ree icaauicl 7 0 0 
pb MOR CEL 2 a . 100 100 100 


Military Record 
Regular before and after 1933 .2.........ceceececceeeceeeceeeeeeeee . 10 75 


Regular after 1933 only ......... ite 7 eich y 25 


Total 


Year of Birth 


90-99 





sisal eicarabatantbalaaieetpepieonibeieieenass hogielilitahiainiesAsinipsutinetamanettincie 0 
40 78 

0 19 

0 3 

100 00 





Religion 
Evangel. ......... aaa aes ; iia 90 
a a aden d cate et 6 10 
Not Indicated 


eee SS hs = tO 5S sete ey ae 99 100 





Geographic Origin 

Ee ee a ee Re ae ee eee ee 13 22 
EES SS Oe a ae 0 1] 
South Germany ..... aiiiieiad 20 22 
Central Germany . ' sensidaseituatdidaatisds 47 18 
East Germany ...... cediiactbapaboolehietadadiand cheated sivadeasamenacls 6 15 
Abroad ...... i, ba siiaieed a : 13 - 
Not Indicated ............... Silesia eosdiaeacipaatadiadieaniiti aie o 7 

Te eT eS ee en oe 9 99 





Size of Birthplace 
Under 20,000 ......... siebedssiesselibedvedhiabatetiatbsinle 7 
I: eae chacuiketaeatid 40 44 


101,000-500,000 ...... id cnssinalbtadatitctincthistiainadilanclesaticabehts 2 15 
ee ois eiehi = 13 15 
Not Indicatéd . 0 0 

a a a 100 ? 











* 11 army generals, | air force general, 3 navy admirals. 
t 21 army colonels, 2 air force colonels, 4 navy Kapitédn zur See 


+9 army lieutenant colonels and majors, 3 navy Fregattenkapitan 
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the military generation from which came the regular field grade officers who 
trained, and later led into battle, the raw recruits which poured into Hitler’s 
new Wehrmacht beginning in 1935. Among these colonels, Protestants outnum- 
bered Catholics ten to one. About a third hailed from Central or Eastern Ger- 
many. However, in contrast to Group A, a majority were native to the area 
they were pledged to defend, even against their fellow Germans in the Com- 
munist German Democratic Republic. Almost three-fourths came from rural 
reas or towns with a population of less than 100,000 in 1950. 

The officers in Group C belong to the military generation which will provide 
the future military leadership. Though our sample is unfortunately too small to 
be reliable, it suggests that in some respects the coming military leadership may 
esemble more closely the currently dominant political leadership in the Federal 
Republic — the CDU leaders — than the more senior officers. The proportion 
of Roman Catholics is greater than among the other groups, no aristocrats are 
included, and one-third of the members hail from the western regions of Ger- 
many. In this group, all but a few men began their military career only after 


Taste VII 


Micrrary Leavers 1934 anp 1957 




















1934 __ 1957 Total 
A B Cc 
\ z 101 15 27 12 54 
\ Age : - ; 7 52 ae | B 50 
S il Background 
Aristocracy = sa a . shia 35 13 30 0 19 
Other Peed diate nee cleat sip yen 65 87 70 ~=100 81 
Total eee oe LENE, ON Lod « 100 100 10 00 
Size of Birthplace 
a ee 92 67 69 66 69 
| REE, (ea eee ae ee ee Soe o 8 33 30 25 30 
Not Indicated ielgsiidlilntdaania ; haliiliinas 0 0 0 8 l 
TRIE nsisantlieiusenadapcbciitsietinanael Radia scedahsibcaaninlaianie 100 100 99 99 100 
DE eS ee CO PEEL 27 33 30 33 31 
a ne ee ee = 73 66 70 66 69 
Total 100 99 100 99 100 
n Contacts* 
gn Contacts .......... : J ; 6 80 78 67 76 
Foreign Contacts ; : 4 20 22 33 24 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 





Contacts includes born abroad, married to foreigner, education abroad, military service abroad, etc 
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1933 and served as company grade officers in the Wehrmacht. Otherwise, their 
characteristics seem to conform to the general pattern for all three groups: pre- 
dominantly from rural areas and small towns, mostly Protestants, and a represen- 
tation of natives of Central and East Germany far larger than the proportion of 
Central and East Germans among the adult population of the Federal Republic. 

Table VII compares some of the characteristics of these three groups with 
those which Lerner derived from an inventory of the 101 top military leaders 
included in the Nazi Fihrerlexikon of 1934. The proportion of aristocrats among 
the military men appears to have declined significantly. This becomes even 
clearer if we limit our comparison with the 1934 military chiefs to the generals 
and admirals in our Group A. This development appears to be in line with a 
trend which began with the dramatic mass expansion of the German armed 
forces after Hitler came to power."® 

The heavy preponderance of military men from rural areas and smaller cities 
in 1934 also had drastically declined by 1957, proportionally even more than 
the number of aristocrats — most of whom, in the past, were born and raised on 
landed estates or in small garrison towns. In 1957, the proportion of higher 
officers born in cities with a 1950 population of 100,000 and over — 30 per cent 
— corresponded closely to the percentage of the population of the Federal 
Republic living in cities of this size.?® 

Finally, the long-term trend toward better educated officers seems to have 
continued apace with the decline of aristocratic officers. This duplicates a trend 
which we noted previously among the senior diplomats. The need for skilled ex- 
perts and recruitment based on achievement rather than ascription has led to the 
displacement of relatively poorly educated aristocrats by highly educated uni- 
versity graduates of middle-class antecedents. Like the senior civil servants, 
neither the diplomats nor the soldiers counted among them a single man claim- 
ing to have been born into a working-class family. 


TOTALITARIAN AND Post-TOTALITARIAN LEADERSHIP: AN OVERVIEW 


To conclude this discussion of the background of German decision-makers, 
let us attempt some comparisons between a random sample of the “Nazi Elite” 


*In 1920, the leadership of the new 100,000-man Reichswehr—right down to the divisional 
command level — was almost entirely in the hands of aristocrats. This dominance of the 
old aristocratic Prussian officers corps lasted throughout the entire period of the democratic 
Weimer Republic. With the sudden and rapid expansion of the armed forces under Hitler, 
non-aristocratic officers perforce had to be given positions of authority. Moreover, Hitler 
and Goering — the commander of the new air force — deliberately pushed non-aristocrati: 
officers into important military posts. Partly this was due to the needs of the armed forces, 
partly it was an effort to break the dominance of the aristocrats in the name of the old 

Napoleonic slogan of “careers open to all talents.” At the outbreak of war in 1939, aris 

tocrats still held many of the leading military posts, but more than ever before since the 


creation of a united German Reich, they shared their power with officers of middle-class 
origin, such as Halder, Guderian, and Rommel. The abortive revolt of July, 1944, dealt 
a final blow. By the end of the war, only 9 of 16 field marshals, and only about 31 of 202 





generals (15 per cent) where aristocrats. See Hans Mundt, “Das Offizierkorps des deutschen 
Heeres von 1918-1935” in Fiihrungsschicht und Eliteproblem, pp. 116-17. 
* For data on the distribution of the population, see Press and Information Office of the Federal 
German Government, Facts About Germany (n.p., 1956), p. 20, and “Deutschland 
Bevolkerung und Sozialstruktur,” Staatslexikon, II, 803. 
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and an inventory of contemporary German leaders. In connection with a study 
of rost-totalitarian leadership, I have made an inventory of the incumbents of 
certain key decision-making positions in the German Federal Republic in 1956. 
As I have indicated in detail elsewhere, this group consisted of 529 individuals 
identified in four standard listings as occupants of leading public and semi- 
public offices, who had volunteered at least some information for biographical 
references works of the Who’s Who type.*° For the purposes at hand, I assumed 
that formal position could be equated with actual decision-making power and 
deliberately refrained from random sample analysis, such as was used by Daniel 
Lerner in his study of the “Nazi Elite.” *? 

The latter study employed » random sample of 159 individuals, made up by 
picking every tenth entry among the 1,600 persons listed in the Deutsches Fiithrer- 
lexikon of 1934. This work, described by Lerner as a “Who’s Who of Nazism,” 
ncluded not only leading members of the Nazi movement, but also an undeter- 
mined number of prominent individuals who, while not necessarily supporters 
of the totalitarian state, were “officially charged with a leadership function” in 
that state.** 

The two groups, one an inventory and the other a random sample, are thus, 
perhaps, not strictly comparable. Nonetheless, in the absence of more adequate 
data for comparison, I have used data derived from Lerner’s random sample to 
place alongside some of my own findings about the post-totalitarian leaders.” 

As indicated in Table VIII, German leaders in the post-totalitarian era were 

n the average about seven years older than leaders in the totalitarian period. 
While the average age of the “Nazi Elite” was reduced by the inclusion in the 
random sample of a large number of relatively young, newly-arrived political 
leaders, the average age of the post-totalitarian group was probably raised by the 

paratively high age of the political leaders. On the other hand, the groups 
whose high status was attained through career-prominence in government posi- 

ns —particuarly the military leaders — boosted the average age for the 
“Nazi Elite,” but not for the post-totalitarian leaders.2* Among the latter, the 
iilitary leaders were actually the youngest group, while the average age of the 
enior civil servants and the leading diplomats was no higher than the average 
age for the entire 1950 sample. 

A recent essay on the role of religious beliefs in the contemporary social 


structure of the German Federal Republic claimed a direct correlation between 


*The sample analyzed consisted of 84 per cent of the individuals thus listed. See Edingtr, 
Post-Totalitarian Leadership,” Table I. 
Lerner, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
* Ibid., pp. 1, 95. 


Lerner’s sample has been criticized both for being too small and for being too broad. For the 
purpose of comparison with my own sample, it would have been more desirable if Lerner 
Pp Pp 
had employed an inventory, as was done for most of the other elite studies in the Hoover 
Institute series. On the other hand, had I used a random sample from a post-totalitarian 
Yr * =. F . 
xerman Who’s Who, it would have been even less useful for comparison with the “Nazi 
Elite.” The publishers of the Fiihrerlexikon of 1934 claimed that theirs was not an « 
Who's Who: “their sole criterion for inclusion of a man was whether he was officially 
harged with a leadership function.” Cf. Lerner, p. 95. 
Pp P 











San pnminmmesiatntehoentebnmnintieeinen — — 
Population Nazi Eli Leaders 
1871 1933 1955 1934 1956 
Number Analyzed 59 
Mean Age 49 5€ 
Religion® 
Protestant . BEE aon A a ee, 66 62 51 35 37 
ee Se SE ee eee ee 33 33 45 ¢ 21 
I ital eectieeceihenich-decalitniomcei eshte l 5 4 ) l 
Not Indicated .... 0 0 0 59 40 
pe Se ee ee 100 100 100 10¢ 99 
Geographic OriginT 
pe eee 23 n.a 35 17 4 
RRR, i a PIN 20 n.a. 24 20 2¢ 
North Germany 8 10 n.a 15 23 14 
Central and East Germany ........... seeniliaiiiutdiblics 47 n.a 26 3¢ 22 
Abroad ee AE ee Some gut : 0 n.a 0 2 5 
eS eee CS Sree ee eae ee eae eS . 0 n.a. 0 2 0 
Not Indicated 0 n.a 0 5 
Total 100 n.a 10¢ 
Size of Bir thplacet 
Rural and towns under 20,000 n.a n.a 52 4] 32 
Te ee : n.a n.a. 15 17 16 
NN n.a. n.a. 14 18 24 
Metropolis (over 500,000) .......................--..-..... n.a n.a 19 i7 2 
Not Indicated n.a n.a 0 7 5 
Total n.a n.a. 100 ] 100 
Education 
ee ee n.a n.a n.a. 71 70 
Secondary (“Mittlere Reife” 
I ~ N.a n.a n.a 24 15 
Primary (Volksschule) n.a n.a. n.a. 5 8 
Cee ae NER h eee ae n.a n.a n.a. C 7 
a eee oe ree oey eben n.a n.a n.a 10¢ l 
Foreign Contacts 
Contacts —_ a eee lala ada n.a n.a n.a. 25 46 
OS OE A ES n.a. n.a n.a. 75 54 
Total n.a n.a n.a 100 l 
* Data for general popuplation: for 1871 from Knight, op. cit., p. 31; for 1933 and 1955 from Stac x I] 
817. 
t Geographic origins of population: for 1871 by birth, for 1955 by present or former residence. Data for Central 
and Eastern Germany includes former residents of West Berlin, refugees and “‘expellees. For details 


3 Data for population is 
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the geographic divisions, see Table III, first four notes. 


for residence. 











CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 


religious affiliation and social status without, however, presenting any empirical 
proof. Though the ratio of Protestants to Roman Catholics had shifted from 
62:33 in the German Reich of 1933 to 51:45 in the German Federal Republic of 
1954, it was maintained that even today Protestants were considerably more 
prominent among the upper strata of German society than Catholics.*® Our 
own data indicate an increase among German leaders listing themselves in 
standard biographical references as Roman Catholics somewhat larger than the 
rise in the proportion of members of this religious group. in the general population. 
This increase may be largely accounted for by the decline in the number of 
German leaders not listing any religious affiliation. Prominent Germans of the 
Roman Catholic faith may have been more reluctant to list their religion in the 
Fiithrerlexikon of 1934 than in the biographical reference workes of a post-totali- 
arian era, in which the climate of opinion was far more favorable toward mem- 
bers of their faith.*® Of course, it is also entirely possible that the increase in the 
proportion of Roman Catholics in German society is reflected in the actual in- 
rease of adherents of that religion among the leaders. 

Shifts in the geographic origins of German leaders, even more than those 
in religious affiliation, no doubt reflect the differences between the social com- 
position of the population of the German Reich and the population of the 
Federal Republic. The most dramatic shift, not accounted for by changes in 
the composition of the population caused by the division of the old Reich, is in 
the proportion of North Germans — natives of Schleswig-Holstein, Hamburg, 
Ydenburg, Bremen, Hanover, and Brunswick — among the German leaders. 
Among the Nazi Elite, North Germany was considerably overrepresented, per- 
haps reflecting its equally disproportionate strength among the Nazi electorate.?? 
Natives of Central and East Germany regions, now under Soviet control, were 
apparently underrepresented in the Nazi Elite. According to 1955 figures, ex- 
trapolated from 1950 census data, 23 per cent of the population over 18 years 
f age in the Federal Republic came from these lands, which corresponds almost 

xactly to the 22 per cent among the leaders of 1956. 
While certain groups among the 1956 decision-makers — such as the military 
.d the religious leaders — still included a sizable majority born in rural areas 
and small towns, the data in Table VIII seem to indicate that as early as 1934 
German leadership as a whole was already disproportionately urban. In the 
reneral rural-urban movement, the leaders appear to be ahead of the general 


population. Though there have been heavy urban movements in the area of 


the present Federal Republic since 1910, in 1956 approximately 24 per cent of 


Deutschland: Religidse Verhaltnisse,” Staatslexikon, II, 819. 


This seems supported by a comparison of the professed religious affiliation of the members of 
e German cabinets, under Hitler and Adenauer. According to Knight’s study, The Ger- 

man Executive 1890-1933, p. 31, 45.5 per cent of the members of Hitler’s cabinet listed 
hemselves as Protestants, only 9.1 per cent as Roman Catholics, and 45.5 per cent listed 
ifiliation. In 1956, only 10 per cent of the members of the Adenauer cabinet listed nc 


eligious affiliation, while 40 per cent professed to be Protestants and 50 per cent, Roman 
Catholics 





Meinrad Hagmann, “Die Entwicklung der NSDAP in den einzelnen Wahlkreisen,” in 


Hagmann, Der Weg ins Verhdngnis: Reichstagswahlergebnisse 1919 bis 1933 (Munich 
Michael Beckstein, 1946), pp. 10-11. 
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the population still lived in rural communities of less than 2,000 inhabitants and 
another 43 per cent in small and medium-size towns with a population of less 
than 100,000. The 33 per cent of the 1956 population living in cities over 100,000 
contrasts with 46 per cent of the 1956 leaders born in cities of this size about a 
half a century earlier. 

We noted significant trends toward a better educated military. But, for 
German leaders as a whole, the level of education appears to have remained 
about the same. A university education has been and continues to be an impor- 
tant qualification for a decision-making position — particularly in the government 
administration — whether the political system be totalitarian or democratic.*® 

Finally, we have compared the differences in foreign contacts on the part 
of the 1934 Nazi Elite and the 1956 leaders. These contacts may be important 
in conditioning attitudes and behavior toward non-Germans as well as toward 
Germans, as has often been pointed out by those who placed great importance 
on the fact that a number of Nazi leaders were born and raised outside Germany. 
While a slightly larger proportion among the 1956 group was born abroad, the 
great difference between the 25 per cent who in 1934 indicated foreign contacts 
and the 46 per cent who did so in 1956 is largely attributable to military service 
abroad during the second world war and/or internment and imprisonment in 
its wake. Twenty-six per cent of the 1956 leaders served in the armed forces 
during World War II and better than half of these in foreign countries — par- 
ticularly in the Soviet Union. 

CONCLUSION 

Our comparisons of specific groups of German decision-makers — as well 
as our more general overview — indicate a number of interesting particulars, but 
relatively few startling shifts in the social background of German leaders under 
the totalitarian Nazi regime and the post-totalitarian Federal Republic. Some of 
the more dramatic changes among the administrative leaders, such as the stronger 
representation of urban and industrial areas, the increasing itnportance of “‘skill- 
oriented” university studies, and the disappearance of an aristocracy of birth in 
favor of a new aristocracy of skill, seem to be characteristic of most modern in- 
dustrial societies. In the territory of the present German Federal Republic, these 
changes were perhaps accelerated by the forced pace:of industrialization under 
Hitler, by the population shifts and changes caused by the war, and by the 
dynamic economic development of the last decade. 

Despite drastic and sudden changes in political systems, there appears to 
have been a great deal of continuity and only a limited amount of slow change 
in the background of German decision-makers over the last half century, and 
over the last two or three decades in particular. Of course, the values of the 
leaders may have changed, but this would be the subject for another study.?* 





*In 1955, only 4 per cent of the general population over 18 had attended university. See 
Elizabeth Noelle Neumann and Erich Peter Neumann, Jahrbuch der offentlichen Meinun 
1956 (Allenbach: Verlag fiir Demoskopie, 1957), p. 4. 

* Another interesting subject for study might be the changing characteristics of different in- 
cumbents of a particular set of offices, such as the members of the Social Democrati 


executive committee or the senior officials of government departments 














THE FUTURE OF WEST BERLIN 
D. F. FLEMING 


Vanderbilt University 


HAT IS THE FUTURE of West Berlin to be? Is it to be some day 

the resplendent capital of a powerful united Germany? In the mean- 

time is it to remain a strong Western foot in the door of the com- 
munist East? Is it doomed to slow strangulation by the East, and final absorp- 
tion? Or is a negotiated status for this Western enclave, 110 miles deep in the 
East, possible? Above all, is the beleaguered city to be the flashpoint for a third 
and final world war? 

DivineD GERMANY 


Before the strength of these possibilities can be evaluated, it is essential to 
recall the circumstances which created what President Eisenhower twice called 
the abnormal situation at Berlin. The first of these was the decision of the Allies 
to divide Germany into zones of occupation. This was unavoidable, since the 
U.S.A., Britain and the U.S.S.R. were to take part in the final conquest of Ger- 
many, and even allied armies could not be permitted to charge across Germany 
at each other, racing to see who could occupy territory and perhaps producing 
a jig-saw puzzle, if not a collision. 

Yet this did not mean that anyone anticipated the permanent division of 
Germany. The zonal lines were proposed by the American-British Allies and the 
Russians accepted their zone without any argument. They agreed also that 
bomb-flattened Berlin should be divided into corresponding zones of occupation, 
pending its restoration as the capital of Germany. It was due to the procrastina- 
tion of the Western Allies, also, and partly to good feeling between all the allied 
generals that the Western rights of ground access were arranged on a verbal 
basis and not embodied in legal documents. 

It was the dire needs left by the war which caused the first rifts over Ger- 
many. It had been agreed at the Potsdam Conference, where France was not 
represented, that Germany should be administered as an economic unit. Then 
France, given an occupation zone in West Germany, blocked the setting up of a 
central German administration and proceeded to drain her zone of economic 
strength, not only in capital goods but from current production. 

Though this vitiated the Potsdam agreements, who is to say that France, 
lately robbed by the Germans to the extent of tens of billions of dollars, was not 
‘ntitled to reclaim what she could in the bitter months of 1945-46? Nor could 
anyone who thought about the far greater depredations which the Germans had 
wantonly carried out in the Soviet Union, or considered the much deeper misery 
f the Soviet peoples, blame the Russians for shipping out of their German zone 
what they could. 

Nevertheless, the British and the Americans found themselves in control of 
populous deficit zones which had to be kept alive by massive infusions of eco- 
nomic strength, and it was natural that they should censure the French and the 
Russians for not using their surplus zones to help the deficit ones. CBS cor- 
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respondent Howard K. Smith, who was close to the scene, wrote in 1949 that 
“all the evidence indicates that everyone involved in the tangled German prob- 
lem acted from honest motives and in response to urgent, immediate, down-to- 
earth, domestic needs, with no serious thought of dominating Germany. In 
three cases the domestic demands that prompted behavior were linked to ques- 
tions of national survival and could not be denied.” Yet a firm conviction grew 
up on both sides of the Elbe “that the other side has acted from malevolence 
throughout, with designs to capture Germany as a basis for wider dominance.” ? 
The Berlin Blockade 

It was the clamant needs of the victors which divided Germany; and in 
1948, as the West moved to create a West German state, a dispute over what 
currencies should circulate in Berlin precipitated the famous Berlin blockade. 
In this winter-long struggle the position of the Russians was logical, that if Berlin 
was not to serve as the capital of a united Germany the West should evacuate 
it, but they were defeated by the brilliant improvisation of the American-British 
airlift. For months streams of allied transports flew the three air corridors to 
West Berlin, night and day, delivering an average of 8,000 tons a day in the 
Spring of 1949. This feat was the outstanding success of the West in the cold 
war. The efficiency of the whole operation grew into a striking psychological and 
political victory for the West, though no new legal rights of access to Berlin 
were gained when the blockade was called off in May. 


THE CURRENT IMPASSE 


In 1948-49 the Soviets were defeated by a combination of Western strength 
and ingenuity, matched against Russian weakness. Russia’s deep war wounds and 
the American A-bomb monopoly precluded any resort to force to stop the air 
lifr. Ten years were to pass before Moscow felt strong enough for another trial 
of strength at Berlin. In the interval the Soviet Union had recovered and forged 
ahead to new levels economically; it had achieved both A-bombs and H-bombs 





and had taken a strong lead in the ability to lay down intercontinental missiles, 
supplemented by a great fleet of submarines able to send missiles into North 
America from all sides. 

In the meantime, also, the United States and West Germany had poured 
upwards of two billion dollars of capital into West Berlin, making it the greatest 
manufacturing city in all Germany —a great, glittering outpost of capitalism, 
luxurious by comparison with East Berlin, prosperous and bustling. The in- 
dividual liberties enjoyed in West Berlin compared as sharply with the tight 
police controls around it, a contrast which led 300,000 East Germans each year 
to disappear into West Berlin and be flown West. Many migrated to share in 
the West German boom, but the loss of talented, educated younger people was 
a heavy drain to the East. In addition West Berlin was a center of high-powered 
Western propaganda, deep in the East, and it contained the greatest combination 
of espionage agencies ever assembled in one place. 





*Howard K. Smith, The State of Europe (New York: Knopf, 1949), pp. 111-12. 
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For all these reasons West Berlin was a deep, running sore to the East, a 
cancer it was often called, to be excised if at all possible. The communist hold on 
East Europe could not be consolidated while this great Western foot in the door 
remained. 


Military Considerations 


These were basic and galling considerations to the East, but there were stil! 
more urgent ones. West Germany was now arming in earnest and in mid-1959 
the American Congress approved the sharing of nuclear information and mate- 
rials with her. It was plain that Bonn was to be armed eventually with nuclear 
weapons, and from the standpoint of the East no prospect could be worse. For 
ten years the terrible memories of what the Germans did in Russia after 1941 
drove every government in Moscow, and in Warsaw and Prague, to do what it 
could to delay German rearmament. 

Coupled with this deadliest of possible threats, from their standpoint, was 
the campaign of the United States to establish IRBM bases around the Soviet 
Union, in Britain, Italy, Turkey, and perhaps in Germany. This counter to the 
Soviet supremacy in ICBM’s made it essential for the Soviets to have missile 
platforms, and moving missile battalions, in Albania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
East Germany. 

These military developments made the Western espionage centers in West 
Berlin altogether intolerable to Soviet military leaders. They could no more 
permit their continuance than the Pentagon could tolerate a privileged Soviet 
py network in Cologne, or Florence, or Pittsburgh. If Khrushchev had any levers 
n his hands he had to use them quickly. 

Khrushchev’s Proposals 

He had one in Berlin, and on November 10, 1959, he said in Poland that 
the Soviet Union was ready to end its occupation of Berlin and sign a treaty of 
peace with East Germany. Then the West would have to negotiate rights of 

‘cess to West Berlin and any attack on East Germany would be considered an 
ttack on the Soviet Union. On November 27 he proposed that West Berlin 
become a “free city,” guaranteed by all the wartime allies, but without Western 
rarrisons. He stressed that the situation in Berlin was “not one for quick and 
rapid changes.” He invited negotiations and was willing to wait if they started 
within six months. 

\rmed Convoys? 

In Washington there was immediate certainty that West Berlin would be 
ibsorbed into East Germany, perhaps by stages, if the token garrisons of Western 
troops were once removed. All of the first responses were military. Pentagon 
fficials advocated sending an armed convoy equipped with special ramming 

1uipment? through any new blockade, and similar proposals continued for 
months, until the unreality of pushing through twenty Soviet divisions, backed by 
ample reserves, asserted itself. 


*Dana Adams Schmidt, New York Times, November 25, 1949. 
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A New Air Lift? 

When another air lift was considered, the giant nature of the undertaking 
gave pause. In 1949 the Berliners were half starved to begin with, willing to 
endure on dried potatoes and powdered milk. Now they were well fed and 
would expect both a varied diet and the continuance of their jobs. This would 
involve keeping the vast new industries of the city working, shipping nearly two 
billion dollars’ worth of raw materials and manufactures back and forth, by air. 
It was very doubtful that the air corridors and airports could handle so enor- 
mous a traffic, and the new radar jammers and other electronic devices in the 
hands of the Soviets seemed able to disrupt the traffic, diverting it out of the 
narrow air lanes, to be captured or shot down.* 

By late 1960 West Berlin had been stockpiled with a year’s supply of food 
and raw materials, but it did not seem likely that a prolonged blockade could 
be frustrated by another air lift. A recent visitor to Berlin summarized the situa- 
tion as follows: “The city cannot be defended militarily (except by the power of 
deterrence), and it can easily be paralyzed economically.” 4 
Slow Strangulation? 

The list of things that can be done to paralyze the life of West Berlin is in- 
definitely long, such as: closing highways and railways for extended “repairs”; 
holding up import and export permits; exhaustive inspection of papers; raising 
tolls for freight and passengers higher and higher; compelling the unloading of 
cargoes for long intensive verification of nature and destination; and arbitrary 
arrests. Since the abortive 1960 summit conference the East Germans have un- 
veiled a new spectrum of strangling tactics. They have refused to honor West 
German passports for entry into East Berlin, substituting identity cards; stopped 
West Germans on the way to political meetings in Berlin; multiplied the number 
of traffic checks; and subjected the Allied military missions to unprecedented 
obstructions and discourtesies. 

All these tactics and many others can be employed, at different times, to 
undermine the confidence of investors and business men, to speed the already 
too frequent departures of the young, to make the life of the great city less and 
less tenable. In reply, Bonn played its main trump, on September 30, 1960, 
threatening a trade embargo on January 1, unless access were guaranteed to 
West Berlin and freedom of movement to East Berlin. However, on November 
20 this threat was withdrawn. In 1949 a Western counter-embargo hurt devas- 
tated and destitute East Germany severely. In 1960 it would only inconvenience 
the East and cut the last remaining important contacts between the two Ger- 
manies. 

ABORTIVE NEGOTIATIONS 


It was a-realization of its essential helplessness at Berlin which finally com- 
pelled the West to accept Khrushchev’s bid and go to the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in May 1959. There the West indicated concessions on the size of 


* John Brown Mason, Foreign Policy Bulletin, November 1, 1960, p. 30. 
*Ibid., p. 29. 
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the Western garrisons in Berlin, on espionage and propaganda, but these were 
rejected as insufficient. The expectation that Khrushchev would pay something 
to get to the summit proved groundless, and after a recess the second session of 
the conference in July got no further. It was then that Secretary of State Herter 
and President Eisenhower made the momentous decision to invite Khrushchev 
to the United States, in an effort to break the shackles of our cold war past and 
try for peace, in the making of which the people of West Berlin might be assured 
of a tolerable, if restricted future. 

Camp David Agreement 

The visit produced the Eisenhower-Khrushchev understanding at Camp 
David, on September 27, 1959, that, in Eisenhower’s words, the negotiations about 
Berlin “should not be prolonged indefinitely but there could be no fixed time 
limit on them.” Back in Moscow Khrushchev said: “President Eisenhower has 
given a correct account of the agreement we reached. We have indeed agreed 
that negotiations must be resumed; that no time limit should be set on them, but 
that they must not be delayed indefinitely.” 

The intent to try for a settlement at the summit was clear, but Adenauer and 
De Gaulle united in delaying the meeting indefinitely. Adenauer was opposed 
to having anything discussed at the conference except disarmament, knowing that 
nothing could come of that quickly, if at all. De Gaulle wanted everything 
liscussed, all around the world.® A Western summit had to be held first, but 
not until two months later. 

In the interval Eisenhower made his triumphal tour to India and laid the 
basic situation bare when he told the Indian Parliament that the mistrusts, fixa- 
tions and tensions which beset us are “the creation of Governments, cherished 
and nourished by Governments. Nations would never feel them if they were 
given freedom from propaganda and pressure.” Amid roars of applause he asked 
if we must forever live “helplessly in the pattern of the past — awaiting possibly 
a time for war-borne obliteration?” ® 

Then the President returned to the Western Summit Meeting at Paris on 
December 19 and did nothing to assert his leadership over Adenauer and De 
Gaulle. Instead, Adenauer went home asserting that the Western concessions 
at Berlin suggested in the Spring were now. withdrawn; and De Gaulle was al- 
lowed to postpone the East-West summit until he had exploded his A-bomb, 
until Khrushchev had visited him and until he had made triumphal visits to 
London and Washington. Finally the conference could take place — in Paris — 
but there must be no serious negotiations about Berlin or Europe. De Gaulle 
demanded a quiet decade or two for West Europe to develop its latent strength. 
Then it would be “able to negotiate with Russia on equal terms and will be no 
longer dependent on American protection.” * 

The New York Times, October 27, 28, 1959. 


* Hindustan Times, December 11, 1959. The writer was a Fulbright Lecturer in New Delhi at the 
time. 


"Observer (London), December 13, 1959. 
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No Concessions 

With the field wide open for the obstruction of any Berlin negotiations, 
everyone in the West decided that there could be no concessions at Berlin. In 
mid-March 1960 Adenauer came to Washington to nail down his veto and left 
highly satisfied, announcing that Khrushchev “does not want any war.” ® A few 
days later, on March 26, The Economist noted that it was increasingly clear that 
the President “has still failed to think through the consequences of his invitation 
to Mr. Khrushchev last summer,” but on April 4 Secretary of State Herter made 
a speech in which he talked about self-determination for the East Germans. 
Then the Western Foreign Ministers met in Washington and demanded inter- 
nationally supervised elections to unify the Germanies, and on April 21 Under 
Secretary of State Dillon made a wholly tough speech in which he accepted 
“the issue of peace or war,” and affirmed that the problem of Berlin and Ger- 
many could be solved only through German reunification. Then De Gaulle 
came to Washington, saw no possibility of a Berlin solution and placed the whole 
question on ice to await “the passage of time,” to all of which Eisenhower now 
agreed. Finally, the NATO Council met in Istanbul, on May 4, and solemnly 
voted for the reunification of Germany by self-determination. 

As C. L. Sulzberger put it, we were “back where we were before the Geneva 
foreign ministers’ talks; only now we-seem pleasantly convinced that Khrushchev, 
rather charmingly, doesn’t mean what he says.” We seemed to reckon that “all 
we have to do is to talk to Khrushchev vaguely about vague things.” ® 

From his standpoint, Khrushchev had been given a giant run-around. No- 
body in Washington, either in the CIA, the Pentagon or the State Department 
had even bothered to cancel Captain Powers’ U-2 flight over the heart of the 
Soviet Union on May 1, a fortnight before the summit conference, Indeed, a 
decision was made not to suspend the flights. Herter testified at the Senate in- 
quiry that “the decision not to suspend this program of flights, as the summit 
meeting approached, was a sound decision.” We believed it “unwise to lower 
our vigilance because of these political negotiations.” © Nothing could demon- 
strate more sharply the extent to which the cold war mentality had recovered 
its grip on Washington. 





Continuing Weakness 

Yet nothing had happened to improve the position of the West at Berlin. 
West Berlin was still locked firmly in a strategic trap. It was still open to stran- 
gulation by a great variety of measures, none of which would justify a war that 
would obliterate Berlin, Germany, and much else. 

Two contemporary articles described the artificiality and instability of West 
Berlin’s situation. In the Observer on May 22, 1960, Andrew Shonfield, Eco- 
nomic Editor, listed the many devices for pumping additional investment capital 
into West Berlin. These economic transfusions totaled $450 million a year. In 
* New York Times, March 16, 17, 20, 21, 1960. 

*New York Times, April 27, 30, 1960. 
*”New York Times, May 28, 1960. Italics added. 
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addition, one-fourth of the people received old-age or widow’s pensions from 
West Germany. This brought in an additional $420 million to a population 
with an unusual number of old people, since the young went West. 

Like the young people, the money earned in Berlin did not stay there. Since 
it was exported back into West Germany, the city needed more industry if it 
was to support an aging population. Once it was plain that there was no hope of 
Berlin’s being the capital of Germany again the business man’s mood was likely 
to grow more and more like that of the young people 

This indication of future developments was underlined by Heinrich Vockel, 
Plenipotentiary of the Federal Republic in West Berlin, in the Manchester 
Guardian on May 12. He explained that in 1959 more than DM 2,000 millions 
were given free to West Berlin. About 40 per cent of the city’s budget was from 
federal sources. West Berlin’s entire system of public finance would immediately 
break down if these federal payments were cancelled. “Even the most radical 
measures could not prevent this.” 


UNIFICATION? 


It would seem to be clear that West Berlin cannot be preserved much longer 
as an outpost of Western power deep in the East, unless the unification of Ger- 
many can be brought about, on our terms, fairly quickly. Yet there is not the 
lightest reason to suppose that the East will ever permit this. To make such a 
upposition we have to forget resolutely that the Soviet Union has been disas- 
rously invaded through East Europe three times in this century, including the 
zreat Western interventions and the Polish war of 1918-20, but the Soviets will 
never forget all this. No Soviet, Polish, or Czech leader could survive for a day 
if he opened the gates to a third great Germany. Nor is there any reason why 
hey 


1ey should consider doing so, since they have the power to prevent it. No one 


n the East will ever forget, either, tl.at the West determinedly presented Cen- 
‘al and East Europe to Hitler at Munich in 1938. 

Nor does any one of Germany’s neighbors in the West want to see a new 
united, armed Germany. It is idle to think that the Danes, Dutch, Norwegians, 
French, or Italians would want to create another Germany easily able to overrun 
them again, not to speak of British dread of such a prospect. Even in Germany 
there are many who would fear unification for the same reason, and for other 
reasons. 

Therefore, nothing is to be gained by renewed talk of self-determination for 
the East Germans. Before the frustrated summit last May the West German 
Government conducted a massive advertising campaign in the newspapers of 
the West to convey the idea that if Africans were entitled to self-determination 
surely East Germans were. The logic was so plausible that it was generally 
cepted, but the history behind it was unconvincing. The Africans cannot be 
evented from having their try at self-government, and some of them will 
loubtless make a bad mess of it, but we know what the Germans have done. 
The world has already suffered two frightful world wars centering on Germany 


and her restlessness. In the most recent one the Germans killed and cremated 
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6,000,000 people in Europe and they sought to subjugate all the other races in 
Europe into positions of servility or extinction. They proclaimed that the Slavs 
would have to make way rapidly for 250,000,000 Germans. 

Since it required all the carnage of World War II to prevent this, we ought 
not now to be refusing to make peace because some Germans do not have self- 
determination and because Germany is divided. The division is the end result 
of what the Germans themselves did. No one planned it, but it is a fact which 
in the foreseeable future nothing but the final world war could alter. 

This was recognized in a television interview given by Professor Karl Jaspers, 
one of the most eminent of West German philosophers, which was reported in 
the London Times, August 16, 1960. He concluded that reunification was not 
only politically impossible, but that the Germans who did not oppose Hitler’s 
regime were politically responsible for the division of Germany. He would like 
to see East Germany become another neutralized Austria, but Germans ought 
to recognize that the war had destroyed Bismarck’s Germany. They should 
give up the idea of national unity and understand that “what may have made 
sense in the nineteenth century had been destroyed by Hitler’s Reich.” 
Continued Political Immaturity 

This would seem to be obvious truth, and in grasping it we should remember 
another part of the German record. Their fatal willingness to follow the leader, 
whoever he may be and whatever he may do, is still fully evident. It is astonish- 
ing that we should seem to shut our eyes to this German habit, which ha: 
virtually dominated the life of Europe for a century. Whether it is the arrogant 
— yet conservative and status quo-leadership of Bismarck; or the maniacal, 
world-conquest leadership of Hitler; or the personal autocracy of Adenauer, the 
Germans always follow the “strong man” who seizes control of their destinies, 
and without any effective protest.” 

Nor can there be any doubt that a dominating personality will always be 
ready to lead the Germans whither he wishes. On February 28, 1960, Sydney 
Gruson wrote from Bonn to the New York Times that Defense Minister Strauss, 
“a dynamic, emotional man of 44” is “certainly a possible future Chancellor. 
To many Europeans he is a dangerous man in that they believe he will be pre- 
pared to risk much to regain German pre-eminence on the Continent. Whatever 
Herr Strauss may say or do, the fear that Germay will one day plunge Europe 
into another disaster is going to take a long time dying.” Dr. Adenauer’s policies 
were based on the conviction that the best way to avoid another disaster is to 


merge West Germany absolutely into Western Europe. Strauss seemed to share 
"R. H. S. Crossman wrote about Adenauer, in the New Statesman on January 30, 1960, that 

“the personal autocracy he has achieved in Bonn politics, the arbitrary powers he wields ir 

the administration and the sinister methods he adopts in dealing with opponents have 

closed the parliamentary pipe through which the weak democratic spirit could have drawn 
into its lungs the breath of freedom.” 

The London Times of July 11, 1960, carried a full account of a rally of former East 
Prussians at which Adenauer told them that their lost province, now devoid of Germans, 
must have “the right of self-determination.” It is difficult to imagine more irresponsible 
and dangerous demagoguery than this deliberate stoking of the fires of irredentism. If the 
status of the former East Prussia is not settled, nothing is. 
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this conviction but, Gruson added, “it would be a foolhardy reporter who would 
try to predict what the burly Bavarian will believe ten years from now, and 
how a Germany led by him would seek outlets for its strength and energies.” 

Whatever happens it should be a never-forgotten aim of Western policy 
to see that a third world war to conserve or expand German lebensraum does 
not end our civilization. In 1960 the merging of West Germany into West Europe 
seemed to be the best way to do this. If so, then it follows that the present 
division of Germany is essential to success. Otherwise, a reunited Germany of 
75,000,000 people would certainly dominate the new West Europe, with re- 
doubled power to destroy it in an attempt to recover lost lands in the East. 

For all these reasons it should be evident that Berlin is not going to be the 
capital of a united Germany in any foreseeable time. In a recent article Mayor 
Willy Brandt of West Berlin was “sure that nothing on the map of Europe will 
be the same in 200 years.” '* This may be true, but we have to make provision 
for the urgent decades ahead of us, and everything now indicates that the current 
status of West Berlin must change. 


Wuat SOLuTION? 
In planning for the change three courses are open to us: 


(a) To expel the Russians from East Europe. This is the course advocated 
by William S. Schlamm, an Austrian-born American citizen and former editor 
of Fortune magazine, in his book Germany and the East-West Crisis. He wants 
the United States and West Germany in tight alliance to “massage the nerves 
and feed the apprehensions of the Soviets with a sometimes inscrutable, some- 
times coldly forceful, always imaginative policy of incessant pressures and inces- 
santly increasing urgency; get out of the territory of sovereign Germany, a senior 
ally of the United States!” 

He wishes communism to be “constantly compelled to give up territory” 
even if it takes a nuclear holocaust to do it. He insists that “communism thrives 
NM peace, wants peace, triumphs in peace” and he denies that if it was “moral 
and reasonable to resist and to overthrow nazism by getting more than 50 million 
people killed and more than 100 million people maimed, it would be immoral 
and unreasonable to prevail over communism by getting much more than 50 
million people killed and much more than 100 million people maimed.” ™ 
His assumption that we could “prevail” over communism by getting hundreds 
of millions of people killed, including ourselves, is apparently explained by a 
further assumption that sufficient will power on our part would force the Russians 
to retreat without war. 

This policy might have been considered harmless, because of the enormity 
and irrationality of what is involved, had not Mr. Schlamm taken it directly to 
the youth of Germany. On February 12, 1960, the New York Times carried an 


article by its Bonn correspondent describing Schlamm’s crusade in German uni- 
* Willy Brandt, “We Will Stay,” The New York Times Magazine, November 6, 1960, p. 124. 


‘William S. Schlamm, Germany and the East-West Crisis (New York: David McKay Co., 1959), 
pp. 232, 169, 186. His italics. 
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ersities, already six months old, where he was receiving enthusiastic response. 
Hecklers were being threatened with court action. Nearly 100,000 copies of his 
book had been sold in West Germany within a period of a few months, and 
Fritz Ehrler, a Social Democratic speaker in parliament, had compared him “to 
another Austrian who led Germany to ruin.” 

Schlamm may not be another Hitler, but he has already “excited German 
passions” more deeply than Hitler did in his early years. Later, many people 
throughout the West accepted Hitler as the one who would handle the Com- 
munist East, without too much risk to the West. This also Schlamm promises. 
He is telling German youth “that the Soviet Union would not fight and therefore 
Western threats of belligerence would achieve their aim without the shooting.” 
Schlamm’s book is also much more successful than Mein Kampf was in its early 
years. 

(b) The evacuation of the people of West Berlin. This is a solution which 
would be highly unpalatable to us. We feel a strong moral obligation to defend 
the 2,250,000 people in West Berlin, who endured the blockade of 1948-49 so 
courageously and who have carried on with such élan ever since. It would be 
hard to tell them that we cannot preserve their present way of life unless they 
will undergo the hardship of migration to West Germany, to the United States, 
or to other strange lands. 

The cost of moving and equipping for a new life all who might choose t 
migrate — perhaps to a new city — might be large, but it would be microscopic 
beside the hundreds of billions that we have poured out so willingly for the cold 
war. Nor would the displacement of a large number of West Berliners as a 
result of World War II be unprecedented. After World War I the Turks drove 
as many Greeks who had lived in Anatolia for centuries out of their homes into 
new ones which the League of Nations provided in Greece. The Hitler-Stalin 
truce and the war drove some 8,000,000 Germans out of East and Central 
Europe. Their hardships were many, but West Germany’s great prosperity is 
largely founded on their acquisition. 

There would be some loss of prestige to the West in making such an adjust- 
ment, but is any real loss of face involved in abandoning an untenable political 
outpost, while at the same time recognizing and fulfilling an obligation to each 
human being involved? Would it be more honorable to incur the destruction of 
the West Berliners, and much more, in order to “defend” them? Or would it be 
more valiant to see the economic and political life of the West Berliners slowly 
strangled over a period of years? 

(c) The negotiation of a new status for West Berlin. Our cold war reflexes 
tell us that this alternative would only postpone and make gradual the destruc- 
tion of all individual rights and liberties in the city. Sooner or later, and probably 
sooner, West Berlin would be completely absorbed into communist East Ger- 
many. It might work out that way. No one should promise that it would not. 
Yet this probability does not relieve us of the duty to examine the possibilities. 

Khrushchev has said repeatedly that the communications of the city with 
the West could be guaranteed by the four occupying powers, with the participa- 











tion of the United Nations. He has indicated that some of the city’s economic 
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relations should be with the East, which would seem to be inherent in the 
ituation on any long-term basis. He has repeatedly denied any intention to 
hange the political and economic system in West Berlin, suggesting that he 
knew there were some things the West could not accept. 

His entire campaign for a summit conference and for disarmament also 

veals a deep desire to transfer the competition between the two systems from 
the military to the economic level. He needs to spend more on consumers’ goods, 

onomic development, and foreign aid, and less on arms. He appears to want 
negotiated peace settlements. 

None of these things would be possible if he took a completely intransigent 
osition on the liberties of the people of West Berlin. To get peace, and an 
acceptance of the division of Germany, he could pledge a good deal of the 
Soviet Union’s credit in the world to guarantees of liberty in West Berlin. For 
that matter his regime has been devoted to ending Stalin’s slave labor empire 
in Siberia, to reducing police state controls and to setting up the rule of law in 
the Soviet Union. 

If peace is really made, and the fearful pressures of the cold war relaxed, this 
alutary evolution could be expected to continue, both in Russia and in East 
Europe. In such a general amelioration and expectation of fruitful living the 
sosition of West Berlin without the protection of Western troops could be better 
than our built-in beliefs would teli us. In any event the effort to work out a 
letailed set of guarantees is an alternative which should be weighed along with 
1uclear war and evacuation. Our individual opinion of Soviet good faith may 

: low, but the Soviet Union’s reputation in the world can hardly be valueless 


t 
4 


us, we should weigh the advantages of having strong assurances for the West 


Berliners against the slow, inexorable loss of all their current rights and privileges. 
The surrender of our power position in West Berlin would be unpleasant, but 
would it improve matters to lose it without any consent or compensations? 
Dreaded Dominoes 


In any consideration of the Berlin problem all arguments for recognizing the 
vitable and attempting to negotiate a changed status for the city are sure to be 
lenced by a crushing invocation of the domino theory. It is said that if we 
bandon the brave people of West Berlin, or yield an inch there, everyone in 
Europe will run for cover, preparing to accommodate themselves to the wave 


the future, communist rule of the continent. 


At every stage of the cold war the domino theory has been used — to 


tify the Truman Doctrine, the Korean War, the holding of Formosa, Quemoy 


Matsu, and all the other brinks of war on which we have stood. Now we 


ve almost reached the point of claiming that if a single foot of land, or one 
- abroad, is surrendered all is lost, everywhere. The more we proclaim this, 
also, the worse the consequences when we are compelled to withdraw, here and 
ve will be. What otherwise would have been hailed abroad as a sen- 
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sible shortening of lines and recognition of reality, an evidence of mature states- 
manship, will tend to be accepted at our evaluation as an evidence of weakness, 
a defeat. 

This is a good way to inflict defeats on ourselves, for we are holding some 
extreme outposts in “the enemy’s” country which cannot be held many years 
longer. Neither the Americans nor the West will know any dependable peace 
until there has been a retraction of our power in the Formosa Strait and at Ber- 
lin. We shall all live from one crisis to another, never knowing when one will 
explode, with finality for all of us. 

This does not obviate the undoubted fact that there are other places which 
must be held, on both sides. East Germany is such a place for the other side, 
and so is Hungary. Nor can there be any doubt that West Germany must be 
held on our side. But it does not follow, as the West Germans sometimes 
threaten, that they would promptly fall into the arms of the Soviet Union and 
communism if the status of Berlin were changed, or even if the city were evacu- 
ated. They would be shaken to have the last slim hope of German unity re- 
moved, but they would lean harder to the West and have added incentive to 
merge themselves into West Europe. 

Of course, our cold war ideology is largely built upon the supposed lust of 
the Soviet Union for Germany, but her aggressive designs upon Germany have 
never been documented, or exemplified. Her defensive status in Germany is 
just what it has always been since the war ended. There has never been any 
evidence that she wanted to add to her troubles by trying to rule all of the Ger- 
mans. She might like to have them all in her power system, just as we want 
all of them in ours, but in both cases there is a great chasm between the wish 
and the achievement. 


East Europe? 

Finally, what is to be said about surrendering our hope of liberating East 
Europe? For fifteen years we have been talking about “liberation” and “roll- 
back,” sending countless messages to the East Europeans designed to keep the 
hope of independence and hostility to their rulers alive. Yet on each occasion 
when they have revolted we have not been able to risk a world war to help them. 
In the case of the Hungarian revolt our radioed exhortations made matters worse. 
Both our verbal efforts and the intense pressure of the cold war, which led 
Stalin to overburden all of these peoples with arms piled on top of heavy in- 
dustrialization, have only made their lives much harder than they would have 
been. The best chance of improving their lot was always to be found in the 
making of peace, which would encourage evolution into freer and easier ways 
of life and government. This is still the best hope, the only hope of steadily im- 
proving the lot of the East Europeans 

Basically, the alternative before us is one of prolonging our refusal to accept 
the results of World War II in Europe until a nuclear explosion casts oblivion 
over us all, or of recognizing that the irresistible power of evolution perpetually 
changes all systems and ideologies. Would it not be better to have some faith 
in this law of life? 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN UNION: THE LATEST ATTEMPT 


James L. Busey 


University of Colorado 


HE IDEAL of restoration of union is persistent in Central American 

political thought. History texts of the region reiterate the aim of common 

nationhood.’ Each population regards itself as a part of a greater Central 

El Salvador, C.A.; Managua, Nicaragua, C.A., and so on. Each of the five flags 

derived from the banner of the United Provinces of Central America (1823- 

38). Four of the Central American constitutions include rather dramatic refer- 
ences to the aspiration for union.’ 


America, and business correspondence is addressed accordingly: San Salvador, 


Lic. Jorge Luis Zelaya Coronado, a leader of the Partido Unionista Centro- 
imericano (PUC), has presented the more usual arguments for Central Amer- 
can union. He contends that there is no place in today’s world for diminutive 
economies or tiny political units; that Central Americans waste large sums in 
maintenance of five governments instead of one; that solidarity is essential for 


— 
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» and prestige; and that Central Americans will secure obvious advantages 


Ww 


om a common market, co-ordinated production, a common customs system, 


common monetary system, and free intra-regional transit.? Dr. J. Guillermo 
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lrabanino, first Secretary General of the Organization of Central American 

States (ODECA), described the concept of Central American union as a 
retices thic ‘ nd - - + 222 -aql > ] es 
nystical hope, which has endured since the 1838 break-up of the United 
-rovinces of Central America.‘ “It is no longer possible to continue the journey 

Note: Research for this paper was made possible by a Faculty Fellowship award provided by the 

Council on Research and Creative Work of the University of Colorado, for which gratitude 
is hereby expressed. Special thanks are also due to the officials of the Organizatior 
Central American States in San Salvador, who devoted valuable time to interviews and who 
went out of their way to provide documentary materials for this study. 
Ernesto Alvarado Garcia, Historia de Centro América (4th ed.; Tegucigalpa: Ediciones de 
1 Libreria Espafia y América, 1957); and José Mata-Gavidia, Anotaciones de Historia Patria 
Centroamericana (Guatemala: Cultural Centroamericana, S.A., 1953). 

* Article 4 of the Guatemalan constitution refers to the restoration of the Central American 
Inion as a “supreme patriotic aspiration,” and assures that Guatemala will “strive t 
hieve it, totally or partially, on just and popular bases. . . ,” while Transitory Article 8 

promises that in the meantime Guatemala will “co-operate in the establishment of al! 
tganizations and agencies which create or strengthen cultural, economic or other bonds 
etween the Central American nations. 

The Salvadoran constitution, Article 9, provides that “El Salvador, being a part of the 
entral American nation, is obligated to assist in the total or partial reconstruction of the 

Republic of Central America.” As long as such a Central American union assures demo- 
ratic rights, the Executive Power, acting with legislative approval, is authorized to merge 

El Salvador into such a union without action by any constituent assembly. 

Article 10 of the constitution of Honduras, and the Nicaraguan document, Article 

6, contain similar statements. The Costa Rican constitution gives no such encouragement 

Article 7 provides: “No authority may make pacts, treaties or agreements which are opposed 

to the sovereignty and independence of the Republic. Anyone who does so shall be tried 

for treason to the country.” 


J Zelaya Coronado, Dos Discursos Dedicados a la Patria (Guatemala: Editorial del 


risterio de Educacién Publica, 1958), pp. 18-20. The patria in this case is Central 
merica. Lic. Zelaya estimates that maintenance of the governments of five republics sends 
, 


east one hundred million dollars down the drain each year. 


srview with Dr. J. Guillermo Trabanino, Oficina Centroamericana of ODECA, San Salvador 
March 16, 1959. 
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by different routes. We are one land, one people; one tradition, one historical 


perspective.” ° 


Indeed, few regions of the earth seem less appropriate than Central America 
for division into several nation-states. Despite important physical barriers to 
communication, the five states of Guatemala, E] Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica are of common language, origins, and historical and political 
tradition. Close examination reveals important differences, particularly between 
Costa Rica and the others, but cultural similarities are still striking. A study of 
recent attempts at achieving Central American union can be a useful guide to 
the minimum problems which these states face in trying to fuse their political 
destinies.° 

Proponents of Central American union have tended to divide themselves 
into two groups. The one has stressed political and juridical union as the first 
step; the other has insisted that functional, nonpolitical integration is the pre- 
requisite to later political fusion. Today, the Partido Unionista Centroamericano 
(PUC) represents the first tendency; and the Organizacién de Estados Centro- 
americanos (ODECA) is the principal exponent of the second. 

Dr. Salvador Mendieta of El Salvador officially founded the PUC in 1898.’ 
During much of its history, the existence of the PUC has been quite nebulous. 
Regimes such as that of Manuel Estrada Cabrera of Guatemala (1898-1920), 
have persecuted its members. During most of the period 1922-44, the party was 
disorganized, with little financial support and no official backing. Since 1944, the 
PUC has been more vigorous. While the party intends to work directly for politi- 
cal, juridical union, it also favors whatever measures of economic, social or other 
integration ODECA can secure.® 

Structure of the party is simple. A delegado general, or head, provide: 
guidance. A comité central aids the delegado general in the San Salvador head- 
quarters of the PUC. There are ten-man comité estatales (state committees) to 
promote party interests in the individual republics. 

There is almost no evidence of party activity between official conventions 
and outside the offices of the delegado general. The present leader, Sr. Don 
*Dr. J. Guillermo Trabanino, Secretary General, ODECA, Memoria Sobre las Actividad 


la Organizacién de Estados Centroamericanos (ODECA), Periodo 1955-1957 (San Salvador: 
Imprenta Nacional, n.d.), p. 


*The movement for a restored Conmal American nation has been almost continuous, many of 
the better known stages being interwoven with preceding and subsequent actions. Tradition 
puts Panama outside of Central America, and that republic has not joined ODECA. How 
ever, Panamanian representatives have participated in several conferences which ODECA 
has sponsored. 

See Norman J. Padelford, “Co-operation in the Central American Region: The Organ- 
ization of Central American States,” International Organization, XI (Winter 1957), pp. 41- 
54; and Alvarado Garcia, op. cit., pp. 360-61. Two scholarly works on the rise and fall of 
Central American federation, and on subsequent attempts to restore it, are Alberto Herrart 
La Unidn de Centroamérica (Guatemala: Editorial del Ministerio de Educacién Publica 
1955), and Ricardo Gallardo, Las Constituciones de la Reptblica Federal de Cent 
América (2 vols.; Madrid: Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1958). 

*Dr. Mendieta’s well-known work is La Enfermedad de Centro América (Barcelona: Editorial 
Maucci, 1910). The distinguished party founder died on May 28, 1958. 

*For a part of this data on party history, I am indebted to Sr. Nuifiez Arrué, head of the hoses 
Personal interview in San Salvador, March 13, 1959. His bank office serves as he rters 


of the PUC. 
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Francisco Nufiez Arrué, is a wealthy banker, investor, and property holder of 
El Salvador. It appears that the party consists in fact of a very few individuals 
who are guided by their ideals, by the inspiration of the late Dr. Salvador 
Mendieta, and by the dynamic personality of Sr. Nufiez Arrué.° 

Though individual legislators in the Central American countries have sup- 
ported the Partido Unionista as well as their own local political organizations, 
the party has not contended in election campaigns. Under the circumstances, 
the contributions of the Partido Unionista Centroamericano to actual realization 
of Central American political cohesion appear to be quite unclear. 


A New APPROACH 


A Reunion Preliminar of foreign ministers of Central American republics, 
held in San Salvador during October 8-14, 1951, officially founded the Organi- 
zacion de Estados Centroamericanos. ODECA was to differ from most other 
leading international organizations, in that its primary object was the obliteration 
of the frontiers of its members, and the achievement of their eventual political 
union.*® Furthermore, the founders of the new organization were convinced 
that a new, nonpolitical approach was essential to the establishment of political 
integration. Only a gradual reduction of economic, social and cultural barriers 
would eventually create the union which all desired.11 ODECA, therefore, was 
to concentrate on the functional whittling away of national boundaries as a pre- 
requisite to the creation of Central American union. Certain persistent themes 
typified the subsequent activities of ODECA: economic collaboration; educa- 


Entirely credible sources in Central America contend that without the financial support of 
Sr. Nifiez Arrué and a few others, there would be no Partido Unionista. According to 
the claim, party leadership picks delegates to meetings to swell the attendance, and if 
lelegates are in need of funds to make the trip, Sr. Nufiez Arrué assists them. 
point is made by Padelford, loc. cit.; Charles G. Fenwick, “Organization of Central Amer- 
n States,” American Journal of International Law, XLIX (October 1955), 563-64; and 
Alberto Lleras Comargo, “Toward Central American Union,” Americas, [V (April 1952), 
-5 ff. The goal of political integration was forcefully expresed by Secretary General 
Trabanino in the interview to which allusion has been made. He said that with improved 
transportation and communications, the people of the isthmus are thinking of themselves as 
Central Americans, and are learning to submerge their state patriotisms in a common na- 
tional feeling. Dr. Trabanino offered the dramatic prediction that in twenty-five years there 
will be but one political entity in Central America 
The preamble of the charter of ODECA confirms the point: “WHEREAS: The 
Central American Republics, disjointed parts of a single nation, remain united by in- 
destructible bonds which it is suitable to utilize and consolidate in the collective benefit. . 
The procedures attempted during the course of the independent life of the Central Amer- 
an Republics for the reintegration of their earlier unity, have proved inadequate 
THEREFORE: The above-mentioned Governments resolve to establish an Organization of 
Central American States for the co-ordination of their common forces. . . .” Carta de la 
Wrganizacién de Estados Centroamericanos (Carta de San Salvador) (Guatemala: Min- 
sterio de Relaciones Exteriores; and San Salvador, C.A.: Oficina Centroamericana, 1956). 
clear expression of the new functional approach is provided by Dr. José Gustavo Guerrero of 
El Salvador, vice-president of the International Court of Justice at the Hague: “The short 
history of each of the attempts at union made from 1842 to 1946 . . . shows us in fact, 
the small value which has always been attributed to . . . considerations of indisputable 
uridical logic. Each time that one of these attempts was initiated, all preoccupations con- 
verged on one single idea: that of establishing as quickly as possible the Constitutional 
Charter that would sanction the union of the five States. No one thought that prior to 
that stage there existed another, of greater urgency: which consisted in removing the 
obstacles against which all previous efforts had been wrecked.” “La ODECA Frenete a sus 
Responsabilidades,” Boletin Juridico y Legislativo (ODECA), No. 1 (1957), 18-19. 
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tional and cultural interchange; juridical co-operation, including unification of 
systems of law; harmonization, co-ordination of military practice; collaboration 
in foreign relations within and out&ide of Central America; and liberalization or, 
if possible, elimination of migratory barriers among the Central American states." 

The 1951 Reunién Preliminar of ministers of foreign relations of the five 
republics initiated a practice which has been characteristic of almost all subse- 
quent meetings associated with the organization — that is, approval of a large 
number of resolutions which either confirmed existing practice or were related 
more to long-range aspirations than to any real prospect of immediate realiza- 
tion.'* One resolution alone recommended no less than eighteen different cul- 
tural and other projects, ranging from creation of numerous types of Central 
American institutions of higher.education and research, through co-ordination of 
curricula throughout Central America to unification of laws on vegetable and 
animal sanitation." 

A second feature of ODECA became quite evident shortly after 1951 — 
that is, that the organization could only function with the full co-operation of 
all five member states. In preparation for a Primera Reunion of foreign ministers, 
which was to implement the formative resolutions of the 1951 Reunion Pre- 
liminar, the government of El Salvador announced it would submit a resolution 
to counteract international communist subversion in Central America. There- 
upon, on April 4, 1953, the Arbenz government of Guatemala announced its 
withdrawal from ODECA. Although the remaining four foreign ministers an- 
nounced in a Declaracion de San José, April 16, 1953, and in a further Resolu- 
cién de Managua, July 12, 1953, that they would go ahead without Guatemala, 
the absence of that government temporarily prevented actual establishment of 
ODECA. With the June 1954 change of regime in Guatemala, that republic 
rejoined ODECA on August 7, 1954. But the Costa Rica-Nicaragua dispute of 


* Severo B. Vailati, “Organizacién de Estados Centroamericanos,” Boletin Informativo (ODECA), 
No. 14 (uly 1957), 14; Guerrero, op. cit., p. 19; Alvarado Garcia, op. cit., p. 362; Mata 
Gavidia, op. cit., pp. 427-28; and Herrarte, op. cit., p. 295. 

ODECA is not the first Central American attempt at nonpolitical integration. In 
1907 and 1923, in Washington, D.C., elaborate treaties were drawn up among the Central 
American states, which provided for almost all the various types of social and economi 
collaboration envisioned by later ODECA activities. Alberto Herrarte (ed.), Documentos de 
la Union Centroamericana (Secretaria, ODECA; and Guatemala: Editorial del Ministerio 
de Educacién Publica, 1957), pp. 324-25. 

Academic, economic, and other integrative institutions have long featured relations 
umong the Central American states. Most of the Washington treaties failed of ratification; 
and the many inter-Central American organs and agencies have had little effect on reduc- 
tion of separate national sovereignties. 

"Resolutions state that the Central American republics should: periodically send missions 
of professors and students to each other; systematize the granting of reciprocal fellowships 
to students; support inter-Central American press and radio conferences; take measures to 
unify action against hoof-and-mouth disease; facilitate inter-Central American radio- 
telephonic and radio-telegraphic communications; adopt common measures for protection 
of Central American childhood; give full moral and economic support to the Consejo 
Superior Universitario Centroamericano which they had founded at an earlier meeting; 
draw up bilateral and multilateral trade treaties; facilitate inter-Central American migra 
tion; and agree upon common foreign policies. ODECA, Primera Reunion de Ministros de 
Relaciones Exteriores de las Republicas Centroamericanas, “Acta “inal de la Reunién Pre 
liminar de Ministros de Relaciones Exteriores de Centro América” (Guatemala: Ministerio 
de Relaciones Exteriores, 1955), Resolutions VII-XIV. 

“ Ibid., Resolution XV. 
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January and February, 1955, further delayed the meeting of foreign ministers. 
It was not until August 17-24, 1955, that a Primera Reunion de Ministros de 
Relaciones Exteriores finally got under way in Antigua, Guatemala, and organized 
the essential institutions, personnel and budget of ODECA. 

The inter-Central American national disputes which had been fatal to pre- 
vious attempts at unity had almost wrecked ODECA before it got off the ground. 
During late 1959 and early 1960, as will be shown later, cleavages among the 
republics again threatened the life of the organization. . 

The 1955 foreign ministers’ conference outlined the structure of the new 
ODECA, and approved a budget. The conferees went over some of the same 
ground covered in the 1951 Reunion Preliminar, with recommendations cover- 
ing many cultural, economic and legal subjects.** 

The following were to be the policy organs of ODECA:** (1) La Reunion 
Eventual de Presidentes —a hypothetical organ which would possess supreme 
authority in the event of its convocation. (2) La Reunion de Ministros de Re- 
laciones Exteriores — “principa’ organ” of ODECA. (3) The Consejos: Consejo 
Econémico —— composed of ministers of economy; Consejo Cultural y Educativo 
— composed of ministers of education and culture; and Comisién Centroameri- 
cana de Jurisconsultos — composed of leading jurists of the five member states. 

An Oficina Centroamericana, or secretariat, was established with head- 


quarters in San Salvador, and was divided into economic, cultural, juridical and 


public relations departments, as well as accounting, protocol, and personnel 


sections. A secretary general would direct the Oficina Centroamericana, would 
be elected for a four-year term by the Reunion de Ministros, and would not be 
eligible for re-election.'7 Anything less than a unanimous vote on basic issues 
would be unrealistic, and the Carta de San Salvador confirmed the requirement." 

The 1955 meeting of foreign ministers agreed on a biennial budget of $250,- 
000 — that is, only $125,000 per year, to be apportioned among the five states in 
the same proportions as their contributions to the United Nations bear to each 


* Acta Final de la Primera Reunién de Ministros de Relaciones Exteriores de las Republicas Cen- 
troamericanas (Guatemala: Publicaciones del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, 1955); 
also available in Boletin Juridico y Legislativo (ODECA), No. 1 (1957), pp. 151-80; and 
Trabanino, op. cit., pp. 13-37. 

Here, use is made not only of the provisions >f the Carta de San Salvador, but also of the 
valuable interviews which were conceded by Dr. Gabriel Anzola Gémez, Consejero Regional 
de la UNESCO para Centro América y Panama, March 10, 1959; Lic. Mario Diaz Bust 
amente, Director, Departamento de Asuntos Culturales, same day; Dr. Albino Roman y 
Vega, Director, Departamento de Asuntos Juridicos, same day; Dr. Victor Nicto Garay, 
Oficial Mayor, ODECA, March 11, 1959; Captain Jorge Porras Zufiiga, Jefe, Seccién de 
Contabilidad and Jefe, Seccién de Protocolo, same day; Dr. Eliseo Pérez Cadalso, Director, 
Departamento de Relaciones Piiblicas, same day; and the Trabanino interview previously 
cited. 


4 useful source here is Trabanino, op. cit., pp. 114-19. On pp. 110-11 are listed the duties and 
powers of the secretary general. 

Decisions on basic questions should be adopted by unanimity. When there is doubt as to 
whether a decision is basic (de fondo) or procedural, it will be resolved by unanimous vote.” 
Article 4, Carta de San Salvador. The charter fails to clarify what type of vote would be 
required to pass a procedural resolution, but since such a decision would very likely be 


preceded by a unanimous vote to the effect that it is a procedural matter, the point is of 
little importance. 
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other.’® Were it not for special assistance from the government of El Salvador, it 
is doubtful that ODECA could have operated on such limited funds. The Salva- 
doran government agreed to pay the rent on the property of Doha Eva Cérdova de 
Meza Ayau, thus putting a spacious residence and grounds at the disposal of the 
Oficina Centroamericana of ODECA. 

On August 22, 1955, the Primera Reunion de Ministros de Relaciones Ex- 
teriores unanimously elected the distinguished Dr. J. Guillermo Trabanino, 
formerly foreign minister of El Salvador, to serve as the first secretary general 
of ODECA. 

EconoMic ACHIEVEMENTS 


Since formation of ODECA some important developments have transpired 
in Central American economic integration. Treaties have been drawn up, and 
are in various stages of development toward ratification, on free commerce and 
economic integration, industrial integration, passage of vehicular traffic, uniform 
customs nomenclature, highway traffic rules and highway signs.*° These agree- 
ments constitute a notable accomplishment. The Oficina Centroamericana of 
ODECA has served as promoter of their ratification, and has provided facilities 
for their preservation. 

What is not so well understood in Central America, however, is that it has 
not been ODECA, but rather the Comité de Cooperacién Econémica del Istmo 
Centroamericano, of the Comisién Econémica para América Latina (CEPAL), a 
United Nations Economic and Social Council agency, that has performed the 
elaborate study, planning, and final drawing up of these important Central Amer- 
ican treaties. Even more to the point, since February 24, 1957, the Economic 
Council of ODECA was for all practical purposes the same body as the Comité 
de Cooperacién Econémica. It was on that date that Resolution I of the Consejo 
Econémico of ODECA decided upon integration of the two bodies as a device for 
avoiding duplication.*" After that time, all actions of the Comité de Coopera 
cién Econémica of the UN have also been held to be official actions of the 


Consejo Econémico of ODECA. 


” Trabanino, op. cit., 215-16. A complete break-down of expenditures, by function and 
department, is in Paine Final de la Primera Reunién de Ministros de Relaciones Exteri- 
ores. . . , Op. cit, pp. 55-57. Contributions were apportioned as follows: Guatemala, 

2,500; El Salvador, $26,875; and Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, $21,875 each. 

sa ed content of most of these treaties, see United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Comi- 
sién Econémica para América Latina (CEPAL), Informe del Comite de Cooperaciér 
Econémica del Istmo Centroamericano (México: August 1958). On February 6, 1960, : 
tripartite common market treaty was signed by representatives of Honduras, El Salvador 
and Guatemala. ODECA was not responsible for this development. La Prensa Grdfi 
(El Salvador), February 8, 1960, pp. 3, 13. 

* Organizacién de Estados Centro Americanos, Acta Final de la Primera Reunién del Conse 
Econémico de la Organizacioén de Estados Centroamericanos (ODECA) (Guatemala, C.A., 

February 20 and 24, 1957), mimeo report. Also available in Boletin Juridico y Legislati: 

(ODECA), No. 2 (1958), pp. 191-94; and in Trabanino, op. cit., pp. 101-5. Full report 

on the work of the CEPAL Comité de Cooperacién Econémica may be found in United Na 

tions, Economic and Social Council, op. cit. A splendid report, which makes clear that 

ODECA has only been an incidental participant in the deliberations of the CEPAL com 

mittee, is V Reunién del Comité de Cooperacién Econémica del Istmo Centroamerican 

(Tegucigalpa: Talleres Ariston, 1958). A general study of the work of the Comité de C. 

operacién Econémica during 1952-56, is La Integracién Econémica de Centroaméri 

(United Nations, 1956). 
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After its creation in 1955, ODECA helped promote seminars on Central 
American economic integration and participated in sponsorship of several bilateral 
trade treaties, as between Honduras and Guatemala; and Secretary General 
Trabanino exercised important influence in securing smooth implementation of 
treaties already in existence.** ODECA also provided facilities and encourage- 
ment for numerous meetings of investors, bankers, and others. It would not be 
correct to say, however, that ODECA was solely or even primarily responsible 
for much actual economic integration among the Central American republics. 


CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Educators and people influenced by educators are not notorious for par- 
simony in the output of words, and the multinumerous cultural and pedagogic 
aims and projects of ODECA are not easy to summarize. 

The Reunidn Preliminar of foreign ministers in 1951 passed resolutions which 
favored encouragement of scholarly exchange, interchange of educational grants, 
protection of Central American childhood, and creation of the numerous types 
of educational institutions which we have already listed.2* The Primera Reunion 
of foreign ministers of 1955 added to the already long list of educational objec- 
tives. These included promotion of liaison with the already established Consejo 
Superior Universitario Centroamericano, inauguration of a Rubén Dario literary 
prize, and encouragement of preparation of Central American historical mono- 
graphs.”4 

Ministers of education and culture of Central America and Panama met in 
Guatemala during June 20-24, 1955. They created a Comité de Educacién de 
Centro América y Panama (CECAP), and resolved to create a Centro de In- 


formacién y Documentacién Pedagégica and to unify educational terminology, 
co-ordinate plans and programs of study in Central America, unify criteria for 
selection of textbooks, study degrees granted by secondary and normal institu- 
tions, create an Instituto Técnico Industrial Centroamericano, etc., etc.?* 

The ministers of education and culture again met, October 5, 1956, in the 
Oficina Centroamericana of San Salvador, to formally organize the Consejo Cul- 


In addition to resolutions and reports which the Economic Council of ODECA has 
produced while serving simultaneously as the Comité de Co-operacién of CEPAL, the 
ministers of economy have passed a few brief resolutions designed to indicate their en- 
thusiasm for general economic integration, and have also indicated their support of 
Guatemala’s pretensions to Belice. Acta Final, cited this fn. above, and Trabanino, op. cit., 
pp. 105-7 and 141-48. 

During May 1957 the influential secretary general was in large measure responsible for the suc- 
cess of a meeting of foreign ministers of Honduras and Nicaragua, at Antigua, Guatemala, 
which broke an impasse in implementation of their bilateral commercial treaty. Boletin In- 
formativo, Nos. 12 and 13 (May and June 1957). Further reports on ODECA participation 
in stimulation of economic integration may be found in Boletin Informativo, No. 8 (January 
1957), p. 8; and No. 10 (March 1957), p. 7; and No. 11 (April 1957), p. 7; and Trabanino, 
op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

Primera Reunién de Ministros de Relaciones Exteriores. . . , “Acta Final de la Reunién Pre- 
liminar. . . ,” op. cit., Resolution XV. 


\cta Final de la Primera Reunién de Ministros de Relaciones Exteriores. . . , op. cit. 


’ Based on typed information provided through courtesy of personnel of the Oficina Centro- 
americana of ODECA. 
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tural y Educativo of ODECA.** They passed no new resolutions. The deluge 
was still to come. 

The Primera Reunion of the Consejo Cultural y Educativo occurred during 
December 4-9, 1956, in San Salvador. The Acta Final of that conference pro- 
duced twenty different resolutions; and Resolution XI, on Basic Unification of 
Systems, Plans and Programs of Teaching, included eight different annexes.”’ 
It would seem that the Consejo Cultural y Educativo had enough projects afoot 
to keep itself busy. 

In the educational work of ODECA, financial and technical assistance from 
UNESCO has been of invaluable help. A regional counsellor of UNESCO was 
attached to the Oficina Centroamericana, Quite aside from ODECA, UNESCO 
has made several specific contributions to Central American cultural develop- 
ment. One of these is establishment of the Escuela Superior de Administracion 
Publica, in San José, Costa Rica; another is the Escuela Morazdn, established in 
1955 in Tegucigalpa with support from UNESCO and from the five Central 
American governments.** Though ODECA has not claimed credit for establish- 
ment of either of these institutions, Central American reporters often associate 
them with that organization. In almost all other educational activities, including 
numerous seminars, the role of UNESCO has been inextricably intertwined 
with that of ODECA.*® 

Central American educational seminars have been spcasored by ODECA 
in collaboration with UNESCO, the Organization of American States, and the 
International Co-operation Administration of the United States government. 
Their production of resolutions has been remarkable. Specific results for integra- 
tion of Central American education are, however, not clear.*° 





* Boletin Informativo, No. 5 (October 1956), p. 1. 

* Thanks are due to personnel of ODECA who provided a typed summary of these resolutions. 
There is also the Acta Final de la Primera Reunion del Consejo Cultural y Educativo de la 
ODECA (San Salvador: ODECA, n.d.); see Trabanino, op. cit., pp. 71-93; and Boletin 
Juridico y Legislativo, No. 2 (1958), pp. 111-41. 

Prior to all these there had been the Reunién Preparatoria de Técnicos Asesores di 
los Ministros de Educacién Publica y Cultura de Centro América, February 2-9, 1956, which 
prepared topics for discussion by the later October 5 meeting of ministers of education 
(Trabanino, op. cit., pp. 68-71) to say nothing of a meeting on March 4, 1957, in San 
José, Costa Rica, of Técnicos en Educacién, which drew up recommendations regarding 
content of a proposed Central American primary textbook. See Acta Final de la Reunion 
de Técnicos en Educacién Designados por la Secretaria General de la ODECA (mimeo 
San José de Costa Rica: Secretaria General de la ODECA and Ministerio de Educacién 
Publica, March 6, 1957), also reported in Boletin Juridico y Legislativo, No. 2 (1958), pp. 
145-48, and Trabanino, op. cit., pp. 171-75. Briefer summaries of the resolutions of the 
Priméra Reunion of the Consejo Cultural y Educativo may be found in Boletin Informativo 
No. 8 (January 1957), p. 9; and No. 12 (May 1957), p. 6. 

* Interview with Dr. Anzola Gémez, cited above. 

* Encouraged by resolutions of the Censejo Cultural y Educativo, individual governments, notably 
that of El Salvador, have supported scholarships to assist students to pursue courses in other 
Central American institutions. Trabanino, op. cit., pp. 176-77; and Boletin Informativo 
No. 2 (July 1956), p. 3; No. 3 (August 1956), p. 10; and No. 22 (March 1958), p. 18 

” The output of these seminars is well illustrated by the Primer Seminario Centroamericano dé 
Educacién Vocacional y Técnica, held in Guatemala June 17-23, 1957. Organizations rep- 
resented included the Pan American Union, Latin American Institute of Cinema Education, 
ILO, UNESCO, and ODECA. The report of the Seminario covered 190 printed pages, 


of which 80 were devoted to the Acta Final, or body of resolutions agreed upon at the 
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A large number of ODECA-sponsored activities in the cultural field have 
resulted in thoroughly commendable statements of aspiration without substantial 
FCM NAR Contributions of UNESCO and of other agencies have ob 
scured the role of ODECA. Except for some very limited publishing activities, 
sponsorship of literary contests, steps toward establishment of a modest inter- 
Central American library, and provision of facilities for cultural conferences, it 
is difficult to ascribe specific and significant results to the activities of ODECA in 
Central American cultural affairs.™ 


OTHER ACHIEVEMENTS 


The Comision de Jurisconsultos (Commission of Jurists) was to be a princi- 
pal ODECA organ. This commission took up the task of unifying basic law 
throughout Central America. In an interview, Dr. Albino Roman y Vega, direc- 
tor of the juridical department of the Oficina Centroamericana, claimed that 
recommendations of ODECA were increasingly influencing Central American 

gislative bodies. ODECA has attempted to establish a Central American 
Institute of International Law, a new Central American Court of Justice, and 
a compilation of Central American laws. Thus far, though all parties have ex- 
pressed willingness to co-operate, none of the projects has moved beyond the 
stage of aspiration. 

The Primera Reunion of the Comisioén Centroamericana de Jurisconsultos 
occurred in San José, Costa Rica, March 21-24, 1956. Resolutions expressed 
friendship and affection for the Central American people, and paid homage to 
Costa Rican national heroes. The Comision approved a set of rules and objec- 


seminar. Organizacién de Estados Centroamericanos, Consejo Cultural y Educativo, Mem- 

1 del Primer Seminario Centroamericano de Educacién Vocacional y Técnica (Guate- 
m val 1: Editorial del Ministerio de Educacién Publica, 1958). 

4. Primer.Seminario de Escuelas Normales Rurales para Centro América y Panamd, 

-Id in Tegucigalpa September 25—October 9, 1957, made similar contributions. The con 

luding Informe, covered 97 pages. Ministerio de Educacién Publica, Republica de Hon- 


luras, C.A., Informe del Primer Seminario de Escuelas Normales Rurales para Centro 

América y Panama (Tegucigalpa, Honduras, C.A., 1957). 
A Primer Seminario Centroamericano-Panamefio de Educacién Integral en el Medio 

ural (. . . on Integral Education in the Rural Environment), was held at the Oficina 
Centroamericana August 17—-September 15, 1958. Delegations were present from UNESCO, 
OAS, IC A, ODECA, and individual educational organizations and institutions of Central 
America. Boletin Informativo, No. 23 (April—-October 1958), pp. 25-26; and Primer Sem- 
inario de Educacién Integral en el Medio Rural del Istmo Centroamericano (ODECA, 
Consejo Cultural, Documento XLI, mimeo, n.d.). 

ODECA has established two literary prizes. Trabanino, op. cit., pp. 167-71. On March 9, 
959, it announced establishment of its Biblioteca del Pensamiento Centroamericano 
(Library of Central American Thought), as a first step toward creation of a Central Amer- 

ican Library and publishing house. “Actividades de ODECA,” El Pueblo (Tegucigalpa), 

March 19, 1959, p. 4; and “Biblioteca Centroamericana,” Tiempo (México), April 6, 1959, 

p. 28. 

ODECA has sponsored a number of cultural meetings. January 24 and 25, 1957, 
iniversity officials met at the Oficina Centroamericana in San Salvador and recommended 
the Consejo Superior U eg 4 Centroamericano approve merger with ODE Cc. A 
Bol. tin lene (ODECA), . 2 Guly 1956); No. 8 (January 1957); and No. 13 
(June 1957); “Obras Realizadas ~ la ODECA,” Centroamericana (Guatemala), V, 17 

(July-August-September 1958), 36-37; “Acta Final de la Reunién Preliminar de Rectores de 

las Universidades de Centroamérica,” Boletin Juridico y Legislativo, No. 2 (1958), 51-56; 
} 


nd Trabanino, op. cit., pp. 156, 178, and 214 


D> 
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tives. The body would be composed of two representatives from each state, and 
its primary task would be to unify and codify Central American legislation; ap- 
proval of measures would require affirmation by any seven of the ten members, 
provided that all five states were included in the approving majority. The jurists 
thus disguised their liberum veto about as ingeniously as did the framers of the 
famous Article 27 of the United Nations Charter.** 

In the meeting, general international law topics as applicable to Central 
America were assigned to individuals for study and report at a subsequent con- 
ference. Resolutions were approved on “Creation of the Central American 
Institute of International Law”; on “Submarine Platform, Territorial Waters, and 
Related Questions”; and on “Compilation of Legislation and Reforms.” The 
conference closed with resolutions of thanks and mutual applause and con- 
gratulations. 

On March 22, 1958, a special Comision Juridica Centroamericana met, 
and passed a resolution calling for realization of Central American confederation 
and providing a study of the juridical steps which the republics must take to 
bring about such confederation.** 

The promised codification of Central American law, to say nothing of the 
Central American confederation, has not materialized. It would appear that the 
juridical achievements of ODECA are of about the same order as its economic 
and educational accomplishments. A.merit of its legal activities is that they have 
been accompanied by less verbosity than has been characteristic of the educa- 
tional and cultural efforts of the organization. 

Efforts at military co-ordination and uniformity of practice began with the 
Primera Reunién de los Ministros de la Defensa de Centroamérica, which oc- 
curred in Antigua, Guatemala, January 30 and 31, 1956.** 

In the Acta Final of that meeting the ministers resolved to create a Consejo 
Centroamericano de Defensa, to be a part of ODECA. They recommended that 
there be coordination and unification of military legislation. They urged that 
there be interchange of military missions among the various countries, and 
that communist infiltration in the military forces of Central America be pre- 
vented.*® Two subsequent meetings of a Comision Especial Combinada para el 
Estudio de la Unificacién de la Legislacién Militar en Centroamérica, June 24- 
27 and October 22-26, 1957, went over much the same ground, with resolutions 
on uniformity of military terminology and forms of command, uniformity of 
military symbols, uniformity of organic and tactical doctrine, analysis of cur- 
ricula of military schools, and study of procedures of military justice.** Studies 





* Data on this meeting are to be found in Organizacién de Estados Centroamericanos, Secretar 
Gereral, Acta Final de la Primera Reuniér. de la Comisi6n Centroamericana de Juris 
sultos (ODECA) (Departamento de Asuntos Juridicos, mimeo, n.d.). Also available 
Boletin Juridico y Legislativo, No. 1 (1957), pp. 201-21; and in Trabanino, op. cit., pp 
51-57. 

* Boletin Informativo, No. 23 (April-October 1958), pp. 3-5. 

“ Trabanino, op. cit., p. 186. 

*“Acta Final de la Primera Reunién de Ministros de la Defensa de las Reptiblicas Centro- 
americanas,” Boletin Juridico y Legislativo, No. 1 (1957), pp. 187-97. 

* Boletin Informativo, Nos. 14 (July 1957), pp. 4 ff.; No. 17 (October 1957), pp. 12-14; and 

Boletin Juridico y Legislativo, No. 2 (1958), pp. 173-88. 
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and resolutions hinted at a movement toward unified military command. There 
have not been subsequent concrete steps along these lines. 

In foreign relations, ODECA has worked for development of common 
policy and combined representation abroad; and has participated in settlement of 
some inter-Central American disputes. The institutions and procedures for co- 
ordinated Central American foreign policy making have not been established, 
but officials of ODECA stated in interviews that presentation of a common for- 
eign policy front is already a tacit practice among the-Central American foreign 
ministers — as in the United Nations, OAS, and so forth.** Such practice did 
not begin with ODECA, but extends back at least to May 25, 1927, when the 
foreign ministers of El Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras signed a proposed 
pact under which they would consult with each other on certain important kinds 
of foreign policy matters.** 

On the matter of common diplomatic representation abroad, achievement 
has not been impressive. During March, 1957, a two-man diplomatic team offici- 
ated as Ambassadors Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Central America, at 
the inauguration of the new government of Ghana.*® There has been talk of 
establishing regular Central American embassies in Israel and Taiwan, but thus 
far the five states have accomplished nothing on this. 

Indirectly related to foreign policy would be the Primera Reunion de Minis- 
tros de Gobernacion de Centroamérica y Panama, held in Guatemala City June 4, 
1959, under auspices of ODECA. Starting with a resolution proposed by Guate- 
mala which would establish a co-ordinated Central American bureau for investi- 
gation and control of communist activities in the area, and special police units 
for the purpose in each country, the conference finally agreed upon a less vigorous 





resolution which called upon individual police organizations in the various coun- 
tries to redouble their repressive efforts against communism in the region.*° 

One border-reducing accomplishment for which ODECA may justly claim 
credit was the temporary elimination of visa requirements for inter-Central 
American travel by citizens of the member states. Termination of this migratory 
obstacle began with suggestions by Secretary General Trabanino that visas for 
church bishops and archbishops be waived. Finally, after extension of this prin- 
ciple to religious pilgrims and university rectors, the several governments agreed 
during 1957 to abolish the visa requirement for Central Americans throughout 
the area. Normal national passports would be sufficient for travel by Central 
Americans to any part of the isthmus between Mexico and Panama.*" 


* Roman y Vega interview, cited above, and others. 

* Alberto Herrarte (ed.), Documentos de la Unién Controamericana (Secretaria, ODECA; and 
Guatemala: Editorial del Ministerio de Educacién Publica, 1957), pp. 324-25. 

* Boletin Informativo, No. 11 (April 1957), p. 6. 


La Nacién (Costa Rica), June 8, 1959, p. 12. 


Boletin Informativo, No. 2 (July 1956), p. 7; and No. 8 (January 1957); “Acta Final de la 


Reunién de Autoridades Migratorias de Centro América,” Boletin Juridico y Legislativo, 
No. 2 (1958), pp. 151-58; Trabanino, op. cit., pp. 121-26. There were subsequent meetings 
on migration, January 10, 1956, and January 30-February 2, 1957. These passed resolutions 
which ambitiously called for creation of a Cédula Centroamericana de Identificacién (Cen- 
tral American Identification Card) for inter-Central American travel, and a Pasaporte 
Centroamericano for travel outside the region. 
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During the next two years Central Americans traveled among the five coun- 
tries with no more than their passports for identification. But on May 27, 1959, 
Costa Rica threw a shadow over this accomplishment when she unilaterally 
decreed that her government would temporarily suspend the right of non-Costa 
Rican Central Americans to travel to that country without presentation of visas; 
and that the suspension would remain in effect until a solution could be found 
for the inundation of migrants who were flooding into Costa Rica from the 
less fortunate parts of the isthmus.*? Even this one substantial achievement of 
ODECA could not stand. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Costa Rican action not only retarded progress in eliminating barriers to 
movement, and was a blow to ODECA prestige; it also pointed up in a vivid man- 
ner the fact that ODECA can be no stronger than individual governments will 
permit it to become. 

In terms of its potentialities for forming the bonds of actual political union, 
ODECA’s complete dependence on the will of individual governments is its 
greatest weakness, and a major source of pessimism. The 1953-55 period, dur- 
ing which the withdrawal of Guatemala delayed final establishment of ODECA, 
illustrates a familiar problem. 

In late 1959 and early 1960, a new controversy threatened to wreck ODECA. 
This crisis arose when both Costa Rica and Guatemala put forward candidates 
to replace Dr. J. Guillermo Trabanino, outgoing secretary general. Neither would 
concede to the other. On October 14, 1959, Dr. Trabanino left office, and 
ODECA would have collapsed entirely had not the government of El Salvador 
continued to provide rent for ODECA headquarters, and had not El Salvador 
and Guatemala paid their quotas for the subsequent year. Thus ODECA re- 
mained for four months, in a semi-moribund condition, without a secretary gen- 
eral and with less than half its usual parsimonious budget. A Consejo Especial, 
composed of the Central American ambassadors to El Salvador and a repre- 
sentative especially chosen by that country, assumed administrative control of 
ODECA, the chairmanship to rotate among the five members on a monthly 
basis. 

The ODECA crisis was finally resolved on February 15, 1960, with the 
election of a Costa Rican, Lic. Marco Tulio Zeled6on, as secretary general, and of 
an Honduran resident in Guatemala, Lic. Guillermo Davila Cérdova, as assistant 
secretary general.*® But it was not clear that ODECA had entirely recuperated 
from the schism. On February 22 La Prensa Grafica of San Salvador complained 


that gardens of the ODECA headquarters were deteriorating badly; and on 


“La Nacién (Costa Rica), May 28, 1959, p. 4. 
"For details on these ODECA events, I am indebted to Dr. Thorstein V. Kalijarvi, the United 
States ambassador to El Salvador, and to Dr. Eliseo Pérez Cadalso, then director, Departa 
mento de Relaciones Publicas, ODECA, for their informative letters of December 10, 
1959, and January 5, 1960, respectively. Also items in La Prensa Grafica (San Salvador), as 
follows: January 11, 1960, p. 3; February 9, p. 3; February 11, p. 3; February 12, p. 3; 
February 15, p. 3; February 16, p. 3; February 19, p. 30; and March 3, p. 1. 
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March 18 it reported that Secretary General Zeledén was seeking means whereby 
ODECA might support itself from its own activities. 

The recent difficulties of ODECA have involved much more than a mere 
controversy over selection of a new secretary general. Dissimilarity among the 
national states of Central America is the more profound factor of cleavage, and 
this dissimilarity is brought into sharp relief by the case of Costa Rica. Costa 
Rica is well known for its coolness to the whole idea of Central American 
federation, and it is notable that of the eleven earlier attempts at securing unity, 
only four included that republic. 

On the central plateau of Costa Rica, where over half her population lives, 
the economy is more prosperous and diversified, the land is somewhat better dis- 
tributed, the standards of living and sanitation are higher, adequate housing is 
more widespread, and the population is generally in better physical and intel- 
lectual condition, than in any of the other Central American republics. The 
wave of immigrants into Costa Rica, which accounted for the recent suspension 
of the right of non-visa entry, illustrates an important point about the differenti- 
ated compartmentalization of Central America. Although less marked here than 
in most of Europe and Asia, this differentiated compartmentalization may well 
place a great obstacle in the way of real Central American political union. 

Costa Rican newspapers tend to throw cold water on further Central Ameri- 
can integration.** It was a highly respected Costa Rican, Lic. Rodrigo Facio, now 
rector of the University of Costa Rica, and an influential figure in the Consejo 
Superior Universitario Centroamericano, who over a decade ago, before the for- 
mation of ODECA, wrote one of the most discouraging essays to appear on the 
subject of Central American union — Trayectoria y Crisis de la Federacién Cen- 
troamericana.** 

Lic. Facio’s theme was that Central America is naturally disrupted, disunited, 
and disjointed, locally as well as regionally. He held that dissolution of the origi- 
nal federation would have occurred regardless of constitutional form, because 
‘f basic historical-social-geographical divisive factors permanently at work in 
Central America. Because of geographical disparity, there has never been a 
center of Central American life, such as Paris, or London, or Mexico, or Madrid. 
Lic. Facio bitterly concluded his essay with an uncomplimentary description of 
persons who had promoted movements for unity. Writing, of course, before the 
formation of ODECA, he referred to them as dreamers disconnected from reality, 
insincere and talkative diplomats, republican caciques (bosses) without compre- 
hension of sectional differences, and individuals animated by ambitions extending 
beyond their own frontiers.* 

A copy of the essay, reproduced in mimeograph form without substantial 
-hange, was recently prepared under auspices of Rector Facio. In the new version, 


“Recent items would include “Costa Rica en Desventaja en la Integracién Econémica Centr 
americana,” La Nacién, May 5, 1959, p. 17, a report by the Costa Rican minister of 
griculture and industry; and a huge advertisement, La Nacién, May 7, 1959, pp. 22 and 23, 
placed by the influential Asociacién Nacional de Fomento Econémico (National Associ: 
tion for Economic Development) of Costa Rica 
n José: Imprenta Nacional, 1949. 


“ Ibid., p. 85. 
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exception is taken to the more mild explanations of disunity as provided by 
Herrarte—that is, cultural cleavage, poverty, ignorance, and social disequilibrium. 
One need not take the extreme position of Lic. Facio to agree that there 
remain substantial obstacles to the realization of Central American union. Given 
the differentiation among the states, and the inevitable dependence of ODECA 
on unanimous agreement of the five governments, it is difficult to imagine that 
the organization can easily step across the line that divides certain rudimentary 
types of economic and social co-operation from actual political integration. 
Another, and a primordial barrier to union, is of a familiar political nature. 
In his important volume, La Union de Centroamérica, Alberto Herrarte contends: 
Free trade, like unification of plans of study and the whole series of other unifications which 
are propounded by those who think we are not ready for political union, would simply provide 
conditions which are favorable but not essential for achieving political unity. That unity can be 
retarded by purely political questions, which at the same time may place in danger economic 
unity itself. After the rupture of the federal pact, our countries passed many years without 


mutual economic restrictions, but that was no hindrance to the increasing stratification of the 
separatist system... . 

We come to the conclusion, then, that the problem of the Union of Central America is 
a problem of political order, and that to turn one’s back to that aspect is to play the role of the 
ostrich. .. . 


The State is the “social power,” the “resort to discipline,” and the “force of inertia.’ 
But if those elements remain in the hands of separatist organizations, and in trying to reconstruct 
our nationality we leave them intact, then Union must always remain a myth.” 


Men everywhere are known for their reluctance to abandon office. Writers 
on Latin America have often remarked on this obstinate trait. In Central Amer- 
ica there are now five different institutionalized political structures, with all the 
prestige, bureaucracy, reward, and power, which are associated therewith. It is 
probable that objections will be raised throughout Central America to establish- 
ment of any national Central American government controlled by one of the 
comtemporary executives — General Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, the current Salva- 
doran junta, Dr. Ramon Villeda Morales, Ing. Luis Anastasio Somoza, Lic. Mario 
Echandi Jiménez — or their equivalents. Strong objections will come from those 
centers of political power which find their positions threatened by such a move. 
Hesitance of some political leaders to relinquish power will be reinforced by their 
awareness of the centrifugal ambitions of others. The Guatemalan government 
recently threw light on its controversy with Costa Rica by announcing that it 
sought a Central American organization whose accomplishments would be more 
than “lyrical”; and on January 15, 1960, President Ydigoras put forward proposals 
for a new and greatly strengthened ODECA.** While it is not fair for General 
Ydigoras to be harassed by the shadows of his predecessors, Central Americans 
cannot help knowing that many Guatemalan presidents have let their personal 
ambitions influence their enthusiasm for union. 

In 1885, President Justo Rufino Barrios attempted to impose Central Ameri 
can union through Guatemalan conquest. In 1944, Guatemala’s new revolu- 
tionary president, Col. Juan José Arévalo, gave substantial backing to the Partido 


“Op. cit., pp. 557-59. 
“La Prensa Grafica, January 16, 1960, pp. 5 ff. 
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Unionista Centroamericano in the hope that he could thereby carry his country’s 
social reform to the rest of the isthmus.*® On September 16, 1958, the sixth Con- 
vencion Unionista, PUC, opened to the stirring martial strains of La Granadera, 
which has been adopted as the Central American national anthem by both the 
PUC and ODECA. As the combined Central American band thundered into 
the rousing hymn, in marched Gral. e Ing. Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, President of 
the Republic of Guatemala, and his general staff.®° 

There is much evidence, as Herrarte insists, that few. existing political institu- 
tions will voluntarily obliterate themselves for any purpose, even including the 
‘vious good of the whole. The early merger of the tiny Swiss cantons, of the 
thirteen North American colonies, and of the diminutive Italian and German 
states, may provide partial exceptions to the rule, but are far from proving that 
the contrary is true. The questionable example of the United Arab Republic 
and the even more dubious cases around the fringes of the U.S.S.R. can hardly 
be cited as relevant to the question. 

ODECA has now had a formal existence of over nine years, and an actual 
life of over five. With exception of the first Provincias Unidas de Centro 
América, it has thus endured longer than any other equivalent Central Amer- 
ican institution. To the charge that ODECA has been weak, the reply is that 
the organization has been no more ephemeral than any of the other attempts at 
union since 1838; and considering the chaos of the so-called Central American 
federation, it may even be that ODECA has been at least as effective as that 
irst “union” of 1823-38. 

ODECA has provided an organizational structure and procedure for carry- 
ng out co-operative endeavors among the Central American states. Within 
that framework — that is, as an institution for facilitating unified efforts which 
Central Americans would probably undertake anyhow — ODECA has served 
usefully and capably. As in the case of recent European integrative develop- 
nents, one may argue that if political competition does not disrupt the slow, 
ilmost geologic movement toward economic and social integration, the Central 
American states may eventually become more interdependent. That is far from 
achieving political unity. Without effective political unity, any government may 
uddenly sweep aside the institutions and practices of economic and social col- 
laboration. 

It is not necessary to establish any elaborate or esoteric “system of analysis” 
r “platform of observation” to draw important lessons and inferences from the 
painful Central American struggle for unity. 

The matter may be briefly stated: It is likely that a substantial modification 

competing national sovereignties is a prerequisite to peace. It would seem 
hat not even the Central American republics can overcome their disparate 

rests for the attainment of a greater common good. The implications for 
the rest of the world can only be described as terrifying. 


“ According to Sr. Don Francisco Nufiez Arrué, head of the PUC, March 13, 1959. 
Boletin Informativo, No. 23 (April-October 1958), p. 33. 











LEGITIMACY OF ALIEN RELATIONSHIP: 
THE NYATURU OF TANGANYIKA 


J. Gus LieEBENow 
Indiana University 


HE DOGMA of emergent nationalism is that self-government is not only 

morally right but that its achievement ultimately by all peoples is in- 

evitable. Colonial rule, military government, and other forms of imperial 
subjugation are regarded as mere aberrations in the historical evolution of man. 
Despite this optimistic view, however, situations of political dependency con- 
tinue to manifest themselves even in those areas of Africa and Asia from which 
the Western imperial powers have only recently been evicted. A situation of 
political dependency may be said to exist whenever (to borrow David Easton’s 
phraseology) the authoritative allocation of values for one fairly distinct society 
is performed in large measure by individuals and groups representing a second 
fairly distinct society. 

Crucial to the efficient operation of any sustained dependency relationship 
is the acceptance by the subordinate society of the legitimacy of alien rule. This 
involves not only acceptance of the values being allocated by the superordinate 
agents but also the acceptancy of the agents personally and of the methods 
whereby they perform their tasks. Initially, primary resistance or the inability 
of the subordinate people to respond adequately to the novel demands made of 
them may compel the superordinate administrators to resort to negative sanctions 
in securing compliance with their commands. In the long-run, however, such 
sanctions will not only be costly in terms of personnel and material resources; 
they may also be highly inefficient in terms of the realization of the over-all 
objectives of the superordinate society. Force may indeed secure an outward 
display of obedience. What may be desired, however, is the inward, unquestion- 
ing, and habitual acceptance by the members of the subordinate society of the 
“right” of the superordinate agents to allocate values for that society. 

The problem of establishing the legitimacy of an alien rulership is com- 
plicated by the presence both of a prior authority group and of a complex of 
expectations held by the members of the subordinate society regarding the 
legitimate uses of political authority. While it may be relatively easy to over- 
come the first obstacle through the physical liquidation of the indigenous ruler- 
ship, it is vastly more difficult to eradicate or manipulate the belief system of the 
subordinate society to the advantage of the superordinate agents. 

The alternative policies available to the alien governors in attempting to 
establish the legitimacy of their political system are many. At one extreme we 
have the now-classic policy of indirect rule, wherein the intent is to disturb the 
indigenous authority system and its leadership structures in only the most mini- 
mal degree — that is, to the extent necessary to establish the dependency rela- 
tionship. At the other extreme, the policy of direct rule contemplates a radical 


Note: This article is the product of field research conducted in Tanganyika during 1954 and 
1956 and made possible by grants from the Social Science Research Council, the Ford 
Foundation, and the Program of African Studies of Northwestern University. 
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transformation of the values of the subordinate society, with this objective being 
accomplished through the agency of officials who are not even members of the 
society concerned. Intermediate to these extremes an attempt might be made to 





utilize the indigenous authorities in accomplishing objectives which are actually 
at variance with traditional expections regarding the legitimate uses of political 
authority. Another permutation finds the alien administrators preserving much 
of the existing belief system while merely replacing the incumbent officials with 
other “natives” who are more amenable to the dictates of the superordinate 
society. 

Although advocates both of indirect and direct rule have been accustomed 
to writing in terms of “ideally best” dependency policies, it should have been 
apparent that administrators do not have a free hand in selecting alternative 
policies. Foremost among the factors limiting choice is the goal or goals of the 
uperordinate society vis-a-vis the subordinate population. The complexity of 
the goals as well as the duration of time in which they are to be carried out 
would indicate where a radical change in the traditional authority system is 
either necessary or desirable. A further significant variable is the manner in 
which the alien occupation took place. The intent to utilize existing authorities 
as instruments of administration may be frustrated equally by the violent op- 
position of the traditional leaders to the establishment of alien rule or by their 
too facile acquiescence, which threatens the bonds linking them to their own 
people. 

A further consideration restricting the free choice of the superordinate 
wents is the adaptability of the original authority system and its offices to the 
bjectives and techniques of the alien administration. A traditional ruler, for 
example, who handles economic crises or natural threats to his society by ap- 
pealing to his ancestors in elaborate magico-religious rites, may not be prepared 
to introduce a rational program of sanitation or animal and soil conservation. 
Ancillary to the problem of adaptability of the indigenous system is the problem 

cultural barriers to understanding. Without skills of an anthropological 
character the alien administrators may fail to realize the true character of the 
ndigenous system they are attempting either to utilize or eradicate. Conversely 
the members of the subordinate society may fail to comprehend what is expected 
f them in this new relationship. 

Finally, the range of policy alternatives’ is limited by the availability of 
personnel and other resources, by the struggles taking place within the super- 
dinate society itself among various groups having diverse interests, by the 
attitudes and actions of third societies, and by a number of other factors which 
will be alluded to in this study. 


THE Case FoR ANALYSIS 
The present study examines the attempt of the British to establish the 
‘itimacy of their rule in the Nyaturu tribal area of central Tanganyika. The 
Nyaturu (or Rimi) number in excess of 180,000 and rank tenth in size among 


the hundred or more tribal groupings into which Tanganyika’s eight million 
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Africans are divided. Although they share Singida District with other tribal 
groups, for most purposes they have been dealt with as a distinct administrative 
unit. 


British rule began in 1916, the year the German forces in East Africa were 
defeated. Claims of the Germans to Tanganyika had been recognized by other 
European powers as early as 1885. No effective administration was established 
in Unyaturu, however, until 1901, inasmuch as it was neither an area suitable 
for white settlement and commercial exploitation nor one whose people offered 
significant organized resistance to European rule. H. M. Stanley records that 
the members of this tribe had earlier had a reputation as fierce warriors, but 
apparently their spears and arrows were no match for European weapons.’ 
An occasional display of armed might from the German garrison at Kilimatinde, 
80 miles south of Singida, was sufficient deterrent to Nyaturu rebellion. Rudi- 
mentary civil administration was introduced in 1901, but it was not until 1909 
that rumors of an uprising led the Germans to establish a military headquarters 
in the heart of Singida District. 

The German system of civil administration led to very few changes in the 
Nyaturu social and economic systems. The demands made by administrators 
were relatively simple and consisted largely of a ban upon tribal warfare, the 
imposition of a tax, and a requirement that Nyaturu laborers be supplied for 
governmental and commercial enterprises throughout Tanganyika. This situation 
was not radically altered as an immediate consequence of the British takeover. 
Governmental energies were still directed to the more promising commercial 
areas of the territory. Moreover, the uncertain status of Tanganyika as a League 
of Nations Mandate made it difficult for the understaffed British administration 
to introduce long-range changes. The Great Depression further complicated 
economic development during the interwar years. Nevertheless, European ad- 
ministrators and technicians did attempt to eliminate practices such as slavery, 
tribute collection, witchcraft, and the cattle raids of the neighboring Mang’ati 
tribesmen. Government subsidies were extended to assist the educational and 
medical efforts of the Irish Pallotine Fathers and the American Augustana 
Lutheran missionaries. Communication and transportation facilities — including 
a branch railroad — were built up. Measures were taken to combat the recur- 
rent famine, to deal with the various endemic and epidemic diseases which 
afflicted humans and cattle, and to halt the further depletion of the soil. In 
these and other ways the British administrators tried to “hold the line” where no 
positive change in the economic and social environment was possible. 

The passage of the Colonial Welfare and Development Act during the 
second world war signaled a change in British objectives in Singida. The em- 
phasis was to be placed on expanded programs of a more promotional charac- 
ter in the fields of economic development, education, and health. The key to the 
success of the programs, however, was to lie in the increased acceptance of 
responsibility by the Nyaturu themselves for the construction of schools and 


*Through the Dark Continent (New York: Harper, 1879), pp. 120 ff. 
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markets, the introduction of new cash-producing crops, and the furthering of 
improved methods in agriculture, animal husbandry, or sanitation. 

In the economic sphere both nature and culture have mitigated against rapid 
changes in Unyaturu. No mineral deposits of any consequence have been dis- 
covered in the area. The land, which is not particularly rich, is in great part 
covered by a dense thicket infested with the dreaded tsetse fly. Even the cleared 
land serves the Turu peasant poorly since it is subjected to the extremes of tor- 
rential downpours which destroy crops and houses and. of drought, with famine 
being almost a certainty every sixth or seventh year. The peasant’s strength is 
drained by such diseases as malaria, bilharzia, leprosy, chicken pox, and even 
lague. Culture traits, and in particular the Turu attitude toward cattle, con- 
tribute further barriers to economic development. Since cattle figured almost 
entirely in the “prestige” economy, the ever-growing herds did little to alleviate 
the Nyaturu peasant’s material and nutritional needs while at the same time the 
cattle further depleted the soil and contributed to erosion. As a consequence of 
0th educational and coercive measures the British administrators have gradually 
xrought cattle into the money economy of the Nyaturu. In several chiefdoms 


1e sale of ghee, or clarified butter, by producer and marketing co-operatives, 
has brought additional cash into the hands of the peasants. Agriculture, however, 
has remained primarily subsistence in character although increasing quantities 
beans, groundnuts, and garden crops are entering local markets and even 
being exported to districts where the threat of famine is more acute. The simple 
digging stick is only slowly giving way to more refined agricultural implements 
such as ploughs and tractors. 
The burden of this paper, however, is to examine the changes taking place 
n the political realm. In accordance with the terms of the United Nations 
Trusteeship Agreement of 1946, the British have attempted to introduce rep- 
entative institutions at all levels of administration, to “Africanize” the civil 
rvice, and to create ultimately an independent state which safeguards the 
iterests of the many racial, tribal, and religious groups into which the popula- 
yn is divided. Unlike some areas of Tanganyika, the problems of inter-tribal 
nd inter-racial conflict are negligible in Unyaturu. Less than 5 per cent of the 
Africans are members of “alien” tribes; only a thousand Arabs and Asians and 
less than fifty Europeans reside in the area. The British, American, Cypriot, 
Irish, and Afrikaaner residents play highly significant roles in the administration, 
mission activities, and commercial life of Unyaturu, while the Asians have tended 
monopolize the small merchant trade of both Singida township and the various 


—_ 


inor settlements of the hinterland. None of these non-African groups, however, 
pressed for political advantage, and thus for the British officials the problem 
developing modern institutions of local government is limited to a mono- 


racial, mono-tribal community. 


THE INpDIGENOUS PoLITICAL SYSTEM OF THE NYATURU 


In examining a situation of dependency rule attention must be given to the 


antecedant political system or systems. In the present case it becomes necessary 
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to set aside the original German system of direct rule as well as the two periods 
of British rule during the interwar decades. In the first period the British fol- 
lowed an admitted policy of direct rule. During the second period an attempt 
was made to launch a full-scale policy of indirect rule. In the Turu area the 
problem was not simply one of resuscitation of a dormant traditional political 
system; it was a question of whether a political system which was adaptable to 
the British purposes in Singida had ever existed. 

The constitution of the Nyaturu as a single political group is largely a 
European invention. In the traditional period a measure of tribal loyalty had 
developed as a result of the use of the Kinyaturu language, the similarity of 
law and custom, the observance of common taboos, and the spread of kinship 
obligations among the inhabitants of what is now the southern Singida District. 
The development of tribal loyalty is a comparatively recent phenomenon, taking 
place during the past two hundred years as the various Gogo, Sukuma-Nyam- 
wezi, Mang’ati, Sandawe, and Iramba immigrants converged upon the area and 
intermarried with each other and with the original inhabitants, the Taturu. 
Political authority, however, remained dispersed and was exercised within the 
very parochial limits of the score or more patrilineal clans into which the Nya- 
turu were divided. The primary determinant of political affiliation was descent, 
although in part the authority of a clan leader was territorially defined. For 
example, a stranger’s occupancy of land was usually conditioned upon his ac- 
ceptance of the authority of the leader of the dominant clan in the area. More- 
over, the territorial aspect of authority was evident in the “hiving-off” of sub- 
clans. Since distance prevented joint participation of all clansmen in the wor- 
ship of the dead, the initiation of the young, and the defense of the clan interests, 
the sub-clan often reconstituted itself as a separate political unit. The clan- 
wide obligations regarding hospitality, use of praise names, and observance of 
the rule of exogamy and clan taboos, however, remained. Some supra-clan 
affiliation was discernible in the grouping of the various Nyaturu clans into the 
three broad tribal sub-divisions of Wilwana, Wahi, and Unyang’anyi. The 
anthropologist Hans Cory suggests that this division merely reflects the sequence 
of immigration into the Nyaturu area rather than being evidence of supra-clan 
political ties. Moreover, the various military alliances which were formed from 
time to time appear to have been only ephemeral and ad hoc. These defensive 
alliances dissolved once the immediate threat had receded. 

Clan leadership was regarded as the prerogative of the senior sub-clan, that 
is, the direct descendants of the eldest son of the senior wife of the clan’s founder. 
Within this group, however, succession to office was not restricted to the rule 
of primogeniture. The office of clan head could be settled upon any of the sons 
or brothers of the late leader. “Election” in many instances consisted of the ac- 
ceptance of the deceased’s chosen deputy. In the absence of a deputy or in 


Cf. Sir Donald Cameron, My Tanganyika Service and Some Nigeria (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1939), passim. 

*In addition to my own investigations, I am indebted here to the observations of a long line of 

British district officers recorded in the “Singida District Book,’ which is found in the 

District Headquarters. 
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cases of dissatisfaction, the family elders of the “royal” sub-clan assembled during 
the mourning period and discussed the issue of a successor until consensus had 
been obtained regarding a single candidate. The decision was then formally 
ratified by the elders of all the sub-clans. A similar process of “election” took 
place within a sub-clan upon the death of its leader. 

The clan head possessed institutionalized group support for his authority. 
The elders of the clan assisted him in maintaining order and discipline within 
their respective units and in the arbitration of disputes over crop rights, land 
boundaries, injuries to persons and property, and other matters which divided 
kinsmen. These disputes were settled in accordance with a fairly elaborate 
system of customary law. The clan head and elders were regarded as the pre- 
servers of the law and had the duty of instructing the young as to their rights 
and obligations. The group support of clan authority was supplemented by 
sanctions of a religious character. Since he was the direct descendant of the 
primogenitor of the clan, the leader was regarded as having a primacy in com- 
municating with his royal ancestors. There were various rituals performed by 
him in times of famine, illness, or other crises. The economic sanctions of author- 
ity came through the leader’s control over land allocation and the distribution 
of estates of wealthy clansmen. Here, however, the clan head shared power 
with the elders, who in certain instances were able to act independently. Finally, 
the clan head based his authority upon his ability to defend the corporate in- 
terests in negotiation with other clan heads over marriage contracts, claims for 
personal injuries, recovery of stolen property, and other inter-clan matters. Thus 
he drew strength from his personal ability as a group diplomat. 


GERMAN ADMINISTRATION OF THE NYATURU AREA 


It is doubtful whether the Germans understood the nature and functioning 
of the Nyaturu clan system; and if they had, it is equally doubtful whether the 
system could have been utilized by them for the purposes of local administration. 
At its zenith the whole German administration in East Africa had only 79 field 
officers. There was clearly a lack of personnel to supervise the functioning of a 
highly proliferated political system in an area of little commercial importance 
to the Reich. Consequently, in Unyaturu — as in many other areas — the Ger- 
mans followed the system of direct administration which had been employed so 
successfully by the Sultan of Zanzibar along the coastal strip during the half- 
century prior to the German occupation. The administrative pattern consisted 
of the appointment of jumbes, who were directly responsible to a German officer 
for the governance of several villages within an area. The jumbes collected the 
taxes, recruited soldiers and laborers for European estates, supervised simple 
road construction, provisioned European travelers in the area, and in general 
maintained order in their respective units. They were given magisterial powers 
which extended to levying fines and sentencing to corporal punishment. AIl- 
though not officially condoned, aged Nyaturu informed me that jumbes could 
also mete out the death sentence. 
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It is apparent that the Germans were not immediately concerned with the 
popular acceptance of their rule. An occasional display of force was felt to be 
adequate stimulus in securing compliance with their limited objectives in Un- 
yaturu. No pretense was made to establish the jumbes as legitimate political 
leaders. In few instances were they even Nyaturu tribesmen, much less natural 
clan heads or elders. The arbitrarily drawn boundaries of jumbeates divided a 
single clan in some instances and joined mutually antagonistic clans in others. 
The criteria for appointment to office were not traditional. Instead, the Germans 
relied upon the ability to read and write Kiswahili (the lingua franca) and 
demonstrated “loyalty” to the Germans. Here, the absence of tribal or kinship 
ties between a jumbe and the people of his area diminished the prospects of a 
conflict of loyalties arising. Although jumbes might utilize the services of clan 
heads in resolving intra-clan disputes, for the most part they brought in thei 
own kinsmen to serve as village headmen. 

The jumbes and headmen appear to have exercised their authority with 
relatively little supervision from the Europeans. They shared in the cattle, grain, 
and personal services which were rendered as tribute; they accumulated wives 
without respecting the traditional exchange of bridewealth; and they apparently 
exploited the people to the extent that traffic would bear. Moreover, inasmuch 
as the majority of the jumbes were Moslems, they disregarded Nyaturu law 
and custom and recognized Islam as the only road to social, political, and eco- 
nomic advancement. Thus, the traditional religious sanction for political author- 
ity was ignored. The oppression and fraud of the jumbes was openly acknowl- 
edged by the German government.‘ 


CHANGING PATTERNS OF BritisH ADMINISTRATION 


The value of a going system of administration and especially one which 
emphasized the ability of local officials to communicate in writing did not escape 
the notice of the British administrators who replaced the Germans in 1916.5 
Unquestionably some of the more oppressive and pro-German jumbes had to be 
removed, and certain of the abuses of the German system — tribute collection, 
slavery, and inadequate supervisicn of the judicial process — had to be elimi- 
nated. Essentially, however, the jumbe system inherited from the German: 
continued to function during the first eight years of British rule in Unyaturu. 

Eventually, the limitations of the system became apparent. In 1924 the 
first step towards the centralizing of political and administrative authority in 
Unyaturu came with the appointment of Mgeni bin Hema as sole President 
of the Turu Court of Appeals. Although Mgeni — like his father and grand- 
father before him — had served as interpreter to the German commandant, he 
had correctly guessed the victor in the first world war and deserted in sufficient 
time to re-enter Singida with the British troops. His appointment as jumbe of 


Pex. A. T. Culwick and G. M. Culwick, Ubena of the Rivers (London: Allen and Unwin, 1935), 


p. 87. 
*G.B., Colonial Office, Tanganyika: Armistice to End of 1920, p. 41. 
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the area embracing the district headquarters provided him with a strategic loca- 
tion for extending his influence. His feat was all the more remarkable since 
he was neither a Moslem nor a true Nyaturu. The growing regard of the British 
for his talents and leadership abilities was evidenced in the awarding of the 
King’s Medal in 1921. In 1925 he was elevated to the newly-created post of 
Paramount Chief of the Nyaturu. 

The last-named action constitutes the beginning of the period of indirect rule 
in Tanganyika. Governor Sir Donald Cameron’s dictum was “Find the Chief!” 
Apparently the corrollary to this was: “Where you can’t find a chief, create 
one!” ® Such was the case in Unyaturu with the appointment of Mgeni bin 
Hema. The jumbe system was rationalized administratively by grouping the 
various jumbeates into four divisions, each of which was headed by a senior 
iumbe who in turn was responsible to the Paramount Chief. In time Mgeni and 
his subordinates came to enjoy many of the prerogatives accorded the genuinely 
traditional chiefs of Uchagga and Sukumaland. 

The British regarded Mgeni as outstanding. Although suffering from ad- 
vanced tuberculosis in his last years, he did not spare himself in setting an ex- 
ample of hard work. He was successful in getting the Nyaturu to set aside grain 
for famine relief, clear land of tsetse bush, build roads, and follow European 
methods in agriculture and animal husbandry. One District Commissioner 
recorded that “no breath of extortion or oppression has ever sullied his name, 
ind he must rank amongst the best chiefs in [Tanganyika].” Significant for a 
people who delight in intrigue, none of the senior jumbes ever tried to challenge 
his leadership. The basis of Mgeni bin Hema’s rule, however, was evidently 
charismatic. Despite his long tenure from 1924 to 1939 and his personal magnet- 
ism, the office of Paramount Chief failed to acquire the stamp of legitimacy in its 
own right. Mgeni bin Hema was succeeded by his nineteen-year-old son, Hema 
bin Mgeni, who proved to be incapable of dealing with the inter-clan rivalry, 
the sensitivities of the senior jumbes and tribal elders, and with his own penchant 
for alcohol. After five years of ineffective administration, the British officers 
sounded out opinion and decided not only to dismiss Hema but also to abolish 
his office. Under the new system each senior jumbe became a chief, having full 
administrative authority over his area. To preserve the political unity of the 
Turu tribe, however, the chiefs were required to meet jointly for legislative and 
udicial purposes in a Turu Federation of Chiefs. This was still the basic struc- 
ture of the political system during my investigations although popular councilors 
had by then been added. The number of chiefdoms has varied. In 1956 the 
ix chiefdoms ranged in size from Wilwana, with over 45,000 inhabitants, to 
Ukahiu, with less than 18,000. Appeals for the restoration of the paramount 
hieftainship are made from time to time — usually by followers of Hema bin 
Mgeni or admirers of the very able Chief Senge of Singida, who is the “senior” 
but not chronologically oldest) son of Mgeni bin Hema and half-brother of 
Hema bin Mgeni. 


*Sir Philip Mitchell, African Afterthoughts (London: Hutchinson, 1954), pp. 127 ff. 
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THE ELEMENT OF COERCION AND THE CONCEPT OF LEGITIMACY 


The element of force has not been lacking in British efforts to have the 
artificially created chieftaincy system established as legitimate. The very harsh- 
ness of the German methods of control spared the British the necessity of resort- 
ing constantly to the display and application of armed might, and the ban on 
tribal warfare led to the gradual atrophy of Nyaturu military organization. Thus, 
the police contingent in Singida in 1956 was relatively small, consisting of one 
European officer, several African and Asian constables, and a handful of African 
askari. The chiefs and headmen are not armed nor are they specifically trained 
in police work. Nevertheless, it is generally understood that British arms can be 
relied upon by the chiefs when there is a breakdown in law enforcement or in 
respect for the authority of the chiefs and the British administration. An in- 
stance of the former occurred in 1947-48 when a series of unsolved “lion-men” 
murders had left the inhabitants of Wilwana and Unyang’anyi chiefdoms ter- 
rorized. Emergency troops and police were dispatched to the area and remained 
until the guilty parties were apprehended. To defray the special expenses and 
as a penalty for the general failure of the people to co-operate with the police 
an economic sanction of five shillings was levied upon every adult male and 
female in the area. 

Other less obvious coercive measures have been employed. For example, 
the Native Authority Ordinance of 1927, which embodied the policy of indirect 
rule, made the judicial function of the chief one of his primary supports for 
authority. Under the Ordinance he and his senior sub-chiefs were given juris- 
diction over a broad range of civil matters and a series of minor criminal offenses. 
In employing customary law in adjudicating civil cases, the Nyaturu chief as 
magistrate bears some resemblance to the traditional clan heads and elders act- 
ing in a similar capacity. To an increasing extent, however, the magistrate’s 
docket is being filled with cases involving violations of Native Authority rules 
and orders promulgated under the Ordinance of 1927. The purpose of the rules 
and orders is to bring about new standards of moral and social conduct by regu- 
lating such items as drinking, gambling, and the treatment of women and chil- 
dren. Furthermore, they attempt to introduce higher standards of technical 
performance in agriculture, animal husbandry, disease control, forestry, and 
other matters. Formal law —far from embodying custom — is viewed as an 


educative force, which, unfortunately, must be enforced in its initial phases by 


threats of fine or incarceration. The educating process is apparently a slow one. 
Often as high as 40 per cent of the cases heard by the chiefs each year deal with 
such matters as the failure of a peasant to cultivate early or to rid his fields of 
noxious weeds. A high element of coercion is therefore injected into rhe every- 
day activities of the Turu peasant. It is the chief who stands at the center of 
this coercion as a consequence of his multiple roles. It is the chief, as member of 
the Turu Divisional Council, who helps formulate the rules and orders; it is 
the chief, as executive officer of his chiefdom, who charges peasants with in- 
fractions; and it is the chief, as magistrate, who passes judgment. The attempt 
by the British to sever the judicial from the more political roles of the chief has 
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not proceeded as far in Nyaturu as it has elsewhere in Tanganyika. The chiefs 
have been reluctant to turn over more than the petty cases to the deputy chiefs, 
who in time should become independent magistrates. 

There are also more positive aspects of the administration of justice which 
actually contribute to the establishment of the legitimacy of the chieftaincy 
system. Unlike the parochial clan leader who is oriented to the defense of cor- 
porate clan interests, the Nyaturu chief stands above these narrow concerns 
and resolves controversy in terms of the welfare of the chiefdom as a whole. Clan 
leadership as a group rivaling the chief has also suffered by the labeling of mur- 
der and theft as being crimes against the public rather than merely injuries to a 
specific clan for which compensation must be rendered by the clan of the of- 
fender. Even intra-clan disputes are being brought to the chiefs’ courts by the 
younger men, ‘who feel that the chiefs administer justice without respect to one’s 
rank within a particular clan. This further strengthens the chief at the expense 
of his traditionalist rivals. The legitimacy of the chieftaincy system is enhanced 
further by the custom of holding court in an open pavillion around which old 
and young spectators alike congregate while the court is in session. This not only 
provides an assurance that substantial justice is rendered but it also invariably 
provides the chief with an opportunity to lecture the accused and spectators 
alike on the value of observing the new standards of performance insisted upon 
by the Europeans. 

The economic sanctions for authority also have their positive and negative 
aspects. The primary economic support for chieftaincy rule has been the control 
which the Council of Chiefs exercises over the Turu Native Treasury. The 
treasury system, introduced under Indirect Rule, placed native authorities upon 
fixed — and hence regulated — incomes. Thus, the irregular and abusive tribal 
tribute system was eliminated. The treasuries, moreover, were intended to pro- 
vide tribal authorities with revenue (actually, a rebate from the central govern- 
ment’s hut and poll tax) for carrying out community projects in response to 
local needs. In allocating funds it was hoped that African officials would acquire 
financial training and would accept responsibility for local development. The 
benefits from the native treasury system have been unevenly appreciated by 
the Turu peasant. He might regard the tribal dresser who treats his wounds 
or the game scout who kills a marauding elephant as providing positive services. 
He is not equally conviced of the necessity of local rates on cattle, produce cesses, 
and other taxes when they go to pay the salary of a headman who enforces a 
gambling law, an agricultural instructor who bothers him with new soil con- 
servation methods, or a tax clerk who refuses to be bribed. Particularly irritating 
to the younger Nyaturu is the requirement that he must supplement his tax 
payments with a month’s service to his chiefdom on road construction, tsetse 
clearance, reforestation, or dam construction. He is directly recompensed in only 
token fashion for this compulsory service. 

Some economic sanctions of the modern chiefs resemble those exercised 
by the traditional authorities. The chief, for example, controls the distribution 
of tribal grain stored at the chiefdom headquarters after each harvest. In time 
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of famine the grain is distributed on the basis of need. At the end of the dry 
season the remaining grain is returned to the contributors. A more recent famine 
control measure gives the chief authority over the planting and harvesting of 
emergency acreage of cassava and potatoes. One further economic weapon en- 
hancing the authority of the chief has been his control over assignment of chief- 
dom land. Originally this was the prerogative of the clan heads; however, under 
the German jumbe system the function was assumed by the village headmen, 
who were in many instances alien Africans. Under indirect rule the chief, as 
superior to the headmen, came to be the highest authority on land matters in 
his area and could control both the entry and exit of potential migrants. In actual 
practice the allocation of land is usually left to the headmen and the dominant 
clan leaders in each village. 


Tue LEGITIMACY OF THE OFFICE HoLpER 


The acceptance of a new political system is in many ways dependent upon 
the qualifications of the men selected to wield authority. It was not the novelty 
of the German jumbe system which made it unpopular; it was the harshness of 
the jumbes and their inability to justify their claims to office in terms acceptable 
to the Nyaturu. Only a few, like Mgeni bin Hema, displayed charismatic leader- 
ship. Most were appointed without prior consultation with the people or clan 
elders, and they remained in office as long as they enjoyed the confidence of the 
European administrators. 

The advocates of indirect rule were no more successful than the Germans 
had been in locating traditional Nyaturu political leadership capable of achiev- 
ing the objectives of British rule. Nevertheless, they attempted to ascertain the 
criteria for economic and social leadership and then adapz these criteria to 
political office. Among the primary criteria has been tribal membership even 
though this was noticeably ignored in the case of Mgeni bin Hema and his de- 
scendants. It was felt that a better appreciation of actual needs and of Nyaturu 
law and custom would come from one who had been reared in the tribe, had 
heard tribal lore explained to him at the feet of his clan elder, and had witnessed 
the settlement of boundary, marriage, and other disputes. Moreover, the 
Administration has attempted to recruit candidates from the ranks of the dom- 
inant clan in each chiefdom. In this way a chief can capitalize upon the good 
reputation of his clan, and he has an assurance of strong familial support in 
cases of challenge to his authority. Of the fifteen instances of succession between 
1939 and 1954, only three appointments were made outside the ranks of the 
“royal” clans. In Unyang’anyi in 1943 and in Wilwana in 1950 the Administra- 
tion found it necessary to make a change in the “dynasty” inasmuch as the 
members of the dominant clan had become abusive of the people’s interests. In 
the latter case, however, a continual campaign of intrigue waged by members of 
the dominant clan against the two succeeding incumbents compelled the British 
to restore the dynasty in 1954. It was apparent that only a representative of the 
dominant clan would be capable of restoring order in this oversize chiefdom, 
which had remnants of eleven clans living within its borders. 
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The “royal” clans tend to monopolize the subordinate ranks of political 
fice as well. Six of the nine deputies and sub-chiefs in 1954 were either brothers 
(actual or putative), half-brothers, or at least fellow-clansmen of their respec- 
tive superiors. A seventh was a member of the “royal” clan of an adjacent chief- 
dom. Until recently the posts of messenger and court or tax clerk were also 
regarded as the property of the dominant clans. At the lowest echelon of 
political authority, the office of headman, the various “royal” clans have been less 
uccessful in monopolizing positions. Information obtained regarding sixty-nine 
of the seventy-nine headmen (wanangwa) revealed that only fifteen, or 21 per 
‘ent, belonged to the royal clan of their respective chiefdoms. Here, some 
recognition is paid to the local dominance of “non-royal” clans, which in many 
instances have the same vested interest in the office of headman as is possessed 
by the “royal” clans respecting chieftainship. The most extreme case was Wil- 
wana, where six clans were represented among the fifteen headmen of that 
chiefdom. Significantly, it is this area which displayed the greatest instability in 
chieftainship and greatest lack of acceptance of the legitimacy of the incumbent 
chiefs. 

Despite its limitations, nepotism is of value in the establishment of legiti- 
macy. It provides the chief with a series of “clients” who are personally com- 
mitted to the success of his administration. Moreover, the chief is able to control 
the honesty and actions of his subordinates through applying familial as well as 
political and legal pressures, Nevertheless, the dominance of a single clan in a 
hiefdom can lead to the emergence of a closed circle in which exploitation and 
peculation can be carried on with impunity or it can intensify inter-clan rivalry 
to the point that order is threatened. This was the situation in Unyang’anyi and 
Wilwana chiefdoms in 1947. To counter the abuses of the dominant clans and 


the intrigue of the others, councils of clan elders were instituted in both chief- 


loms. In this way an attempt was made to regularize what had been a loosely 
bserved practice in four Nyaturu chiefdoms, namely, the summoning by the 
chief of all clan elders when major issues required discussion. Despite the 
thought given by the Government Sociologist, Hans Cory, to this project, the 
cheme proved to be abortive. The councils were infrequently consulted by the 
hiefs and by 1954 they had atrophied almost completely. 

In addition to tribal and clan criteria for office, political succession is pat- 
terned after succession to clan leadership, which typically followed the rule of 
primogeniture unless the senior son was a minor or manifestly incompetent. 
Mention has already been made of hereditary succession at the paramountcy 
level in 1939. In the fifteen instances of succession at the chiefdom level between 
1939 and 1954, direct primogeniture prevailed in five cases, and in five other 
nstances the incumbent was followed by his oldest surviving brother or half- 
brother. In three other cases the office fell to a nephew or distant clansman of 
the preceding chief. Primogeniture does not prevail at the headman level, how- 
ever, to any great extent. Only three of the fifteen headmen in Wilwana and 
nly one in ten in Ukahiu succeeded a father or brother. 
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The Nyaturu chief lacks the magico-religious sanction for authority which is 
still significant in other areas of Tanganyika. The European-created chief can 
not claim to speak to ancestors who have concern for anything other than the 
interests of the “royal’’clan itself. Each clan, through its leader and elders, wor- 
ships its own ancestors. Thus, a Nyaturu chief cannot perform those chiefdom- 
wide rites which have such a unifying effect in Sukumaland and elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to discern a rudimentary religious support for chief- 
taincy authority in Unyaturu. Islam remains the dominant non-pagan religion 
of the area despite the educational and missionary activities of the Lutherans 
and Roman Catholics. In 1954 all the Turu chiefs, deputies, and sub-chiefs were 
Moslems, and a few had enhanced their political position by taking a lead in 
Islamic affairs in their chiefdoms. One chief, for example, has had a mosque 
established near the chiefdom headquarters, has secured a Koranic teacher for 
his people, and sets a public example for fellow-Moslems by strictly observing the 
fast during Rhamadhan. He has even gone so far as to use the chiefdom council 
meeting as a forum for urging his people to abandon their pagan ways. Religious 
issues, however, may also weaken political stability. In at least two instances 
the Catholic Pallotine Fathers had to be admonished by the Administration for 
backing one of their converts against a Moslem candidate in a chieftaincy elec- 
tion. More often, however, it is the rivalry between the Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans for school sites and converts which poses problems for the Ad- 
ministration. 

At the headman level magico-religious sanctions are probably more signifi- 
cant in the maintenance of political authority. This was evident during the 
“lion-men” murder episode of 1947 when a number of headmen were implicated 
on charges of witchcraft. Indeed, during my attendance at a Wilwana Chief- 
dom Council meeting in 1954, the chief was called upon to deal with a very 
disturbed group of people who charged that an ex-headman — eager to regain his 
post — was able to turn himself into a lion. Moreover, it was alleged that he 
had prevented the arrival of much-needed rain. Whether or not the man was 
guilty of resort to witchcraft, it was obvious that this group firmly believed that 
the man had supernatural powers. The curious thing was that at the very 
moment they were making their charges the rain outside the open pavillion was 
falling so hard that both visibility and audibility were cut to two or three yards! 


CHIEFS AND THE ACCEPTANCE OF BritisH OBJECTIVES 

Tribal and clan membership do not- establish a “right” to office; they merely 
provide an individual with “criteria of acceptability” to the British administrators. 
Of equal concern to the latter is the character, training, and attitude of the 
potential candidate. Acceptance of the legitimacy of an alien political system 
requires, at a rhinimum, that those who relay the commands of the superordinate 
agents understand the nature and purpose of the commands, have the ability 
to communicate them effectively to the subordinate population, and — to a cer- 
tain degree — accept the commands as being valid. 
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Prior to World War II the formal training which a Nyaturu chief or jumbe 
had to possess in order to measure up to British expectations was fairly minimal. 
Many of his tasks were essentially of a police character, such as keeping order, 
preventing the illegal movement of cattle, or prosecuting those who failed to 
cultivate properly. Some leadership ability was required for organizing communal 
labor turnouts, and a measure of honesty was required in distributing famine 
relief grain. For his more complicated tasks only the ability to read and write 
Kiswahili and do simple calculations were required. The Administration was 
mostly concerned with his leadership qualities, persistence in seeing a task 
through, and his judgment in selecting subordinates. They also looked for the 
absence of such negative traits as drunkenness and a penchant for other men’s 
wives. It is interesting to note that when the goals of the Europeans were rela- 
tively uncomplicated, there was greater stability in office. Kilongo of Wilwana, 
Gwao of Unyahati, Pahi of Ukahiu, and Mgeni bin Hema had each served as 
tribal leaders for twenty to forty years prior to World War II. 

During the interwar period probably the greatest difficulties were encoun- 
tered in getting the chiefs and jumbes personally to accept the value of the 
commands being relayed. This was true although most of the rules and orders 
designed to secure new standards of morality and of technical performance in 
agriculture were issued under the authority of the chiefs in council; in fact, the 
action of the chiefs usually constituted a pro forma acceptance of orders which 
emanated from the European district office. Many of the orders dealing with 
cattle and agriculture came into conflict with the Nyaturu value system and were 
privately regarded by the chiefs as further examples of the “white man’s mad- 
ness.” In their judicial capacity as well, the chiefs must have encountered honest 
difficulties in applying both Nyaturu tribal law and the principles of British 
justice in deciding cases before them. 

In the period since World War II the character of local government pro- 
grams throughout Tanganyika has been altered considerably. No longer are the 
chief’s duties largely negative or punitive in character. On the contrary, the 
success of the various programs in economic and social development depends in 
great measure not only uron the understanding and co-operation of the chief but 
also upon his appreciation of the value of these programs. As a consequence 
greater emphasis has had to be placed upon age, formal education, prior train- 
ing and experience in government, ability to read and write English, and other 
factors in indicating a preference for one candidate over another. 

The Administration in Singida has not been able to set up very exacting 
educational standards inasmuch as the level of education in the district is rather 
low in comparison with the Chagga, Nyakyusa, Makua, and Sukuma areas. 
Out of the total group of fifteen chiefs, deputies, and sub-chiefs who held office 
in 1954, 80 per cent had had less than four years of formal education. If we 
take, however, only those authorities appointed during the period 1949-54, we 
note that only one had no formal education, three had received one to four years 
of primary school education, one had completed Standard VI, and a sixth had 
finished Standard X. Formal education alone is not a sine qua non for good 
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performance as a chief. The two chiefs in 1954 who were ranked most highly 
by British officers questioned by this writer were both largely self-taught and 
neither had had more than two years of formal schooling. On the other hand, 
Hema bin Mgeni had a Standard X education, but this did not spare him from 
being dismissed successively from his posts as Paramount Chief and Chief of 
Wilwana. Hema’s successor in the latter post also had a Standard X education. 
He was dismissed from office in 1955 on various charges. 

Prior experience as a headman, court or tax clerk, agricultural instructor, 
teacher, soldier, or veterinary guard counts as much as formal education in 
making a candidate acceptable. With respect to the incumbents in 1954, three 
of the six had had previous experience as a deputy or sub-chief. Thus, in certain 
cases a chief has been able to train his son or other designated-heir for his future 
task. In other instances chiefs who lacked experience or formal education prior 
to appointment have been sent to the various natural resources schools in Tan- 
ganyika to take short courses in agriculture, animal husbandry, and sanitation. 
A novitiate chief may even be sent out of the district to spend a few months 
of apprenticeship under one of the more competent chiefs of Tanganyika. In 
this manner the young chief acquires knowledge of his duties (and of those of 
his subordinates) without having to jeopardize his authority as a “fledgling” in 
his own chiefdom. Significantly, too, he learns by observation the extent and 
limitations of his relationship with his:European superiors, thereby sparing him- 
self much embarrassment later. This experiment in tutorship is becoming in- 
creasingly significant as the Administration attempts to recruit as chiefs young 
men who have only recently completed their formal schooling. 

Obviously the primary goal of the British in raising the standards of the 
chieftaincy class is the accomplishment of the various social, economic, and 
political objectives of the Administration in Singida. In the process, however, 
it is hoped that the “up-grading” of the chiefs will make them and the local 
government system more acceptable to the small, but growing, popular elite. 
This latter group consists of the teachers, clerks, tailors, small shopkeepers, and 
others who find that birth into a “commoner” clan has largely excluded them 
from active participation in a political system in which hereditary succession and 
nepotism are such significant criteria for office-holding. The “emergent elite” 
would insist upon eliminating these factors from consideration and concentrating 
instead upon personal merit, attainment of higher education, success in economic 
enterprise, personal popularity evidenced in an electoral victory, and leadership 
in the new forms of corporate activity, such as the co-operatives and political 
associations, which are serving as surrogates to the corporate clan. Although 
individual initiative is emphasized, responsibility to the corporate group is not 
ignored by the new elite. 

The ratio in Unyaturu between the emergent elite and the total population 
is considerably less than in other areas such as Bukoba, Moshi, and Rungwe dis- 
tricts where the process of economic development has proceeded at a more rapid 
pace and over a longer period of time. The membership of the only political 
protest group in the district, the local chapter of the Tanganyika African National 
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Union (as it is now called) numbered less than a hundred. Its influence was 
largely confined to Singida township and some of the minor settlements. Sig- 
nificantly its two principal officers were natives of Nyasaland and the Belgian 
Congo respectively. Despite its limited membership, the Administration recog- 
nized that inevitably the membership of this or similar political protest groups 
was bound to grow and become a force to be reckoned with. 

British administrators had hoped that by giving the chiefs positions of re- 
sponsibility in carrying out programs in health, education, recreation, economic 
development, and other matters highly esteemed by the new elite that antagonism 
between the chiefs and the latter would be diminished. In one chiefdom head- 
quarters the identification of the chief with the new development programs is 
nanifest in a highly visible manner. Instead of being solely a judicial and tax- 
collecting center, the chiefdom headquarters has become the nucleus of a whole 
wre of local government activities. Within a radius of two-thirds of a mile from 
the chief’s court there has been neatly laid out a number of facilities, such as a 
,edical dispensary, maternity clinic, produce and cattle markets, silos for storing 
famine relief grain, primary and secondary schools, offices for veterinary and agri- 
ultural instructors, recreation fields, and various other installations which are 
under the supervision of the chief. Of especial significance in an area where the 
vagaries of too much and too little water make life difficult for man and beast is 
the fact that the chief has had a large retention dam constructed on a slope a mile 
tant from the court. Finally, by way of modern tendencies, a radio and ampli- 
r have been set up at the court and music and news in Kiswahili can be heard 
‘ing the evening hours. 

Needless to say, the attempt to identify the chiefs with the modern values 
of the emergent elite can only succeed where the chiefs themselves accept new 
as and are prepared to work in behalf of their acceptance by the masses in 

ral. Few of the Nyaturu chiefs, deputies, and sub-chiefs appeared to demon- 
te these traits. Indeed, in the field of economic development only the chiefs 
Unyahati and Singida were actively engaged in producing maize, castor beans, 
nd other cash crops. Both of these chiefs had purchased tractors and were em- 


loying the technical advice of the Agricultural Department. They were excep- 
ianal al 
Mal al 


so in their efforts to organize co-operative societies in their areas for the 
nt marketing of milk, timber, and other produce and in their efforts to have 
eir people participate in model farming schemes on a profit-sharing basis. Few 
native authorities could rival these two individuals in their efforts to have farmers 
ultivate and harvest their crops on time, observe soil conservations rules, increase 
heir acreage of cash crops, employ mechanical devices, and use fertilizers. In 

ew of this, it should not be surprising that when neighboring areas require 
famine relief grain, Unyahati and Singida Chiefdoms are producing surplus crops. 
In matters other than economic developments these two chiefs are also active in 


th 


ring their people to accept “Western” ideas, techniques, and customs. For 
xample, the Chief of Ukahiu had been urging the tribal initiators in his area to 
mploy “Western” medicine in carrying out their circumcision operations. 
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The general lack of appreciation or acceptance of British goals is even more 
glaringly apparent at the headman level. It is the headman who is responsible for 
the day-to-day implementation of local government programs; yet, typically the 
headman is ill-prepared for his duties. Information obtained on seventy-three of 
the seventy-nine Nyaturu headmen reveals that only twenty of these were liter- 
ate, and of the literate group only twelve had actually received some formal 
schooling. The junior headmen, who share in the work, salary, and privileges of 
their respective headmen, are even less prepared to carry out the British objec- 
tives with enlightened enthusiasm. From the Administration’s point of view, the 
only bright spot comes in the attempt to raise the standards of education and 
experience required of those seeking employment as agricultural or veterinary 
instructors, tribal dressers, and court clerks. 


EUROPEAN VERSUS PoPULAR SELECTION AND CONTROL 


Despite efforts to employ criteria of selection which will make the Nyaturu 
chiefs more acceptable to the emergent elite, in the final analysis the most sig- 
nificant criterion has remained the initial and continuing acceptability of the 
individual to the British Administration.’ This acceptability is made manifest in 
the support, in terms of physical force, which the chief can rely upon in the face 
of a challenge to his authority, but it is also made manifest in more subtle form 
in the frequent physical association of European officers with the chief in the per- 
formance of his duties. This association begins with the investiture ceremonies 
over which the District Commissioner, and sometimes the Governor himself, 
presides. It continues as the administrative and technical officers make periodic 
visits to a chiefdom and inspect, in the company of the chief, the various dis- 
pensaries, schools, markets, and other facilities of the area. The diary of one 
chief, Abdurahamani of Unyahati, reveals that during a year period he came into 
such contact with European officials on no less than fifty-three days. 

The frequency of contact between Europeans and the chiefs serves several 
functions. In the first place, it serves an educational function by providing the 
chief with greater opportunity of understanding and appreciating the objects of 
the British Administration. Secondly, it reinforces the understanding of the 
people that the chief has the support of the Europeans in issuing his orders. 
Finally, it serves the purposes of legitimacy by providing the British with oppor- 
tunities for restraining capricious exercises of authority on the part of a chief. 
Occasionally, albeit infrequently, a chief has been subjected to public reprimand 
for his sins of omission and commission. One such rebuke was administered dur- 
ing the drought of 1952 when one of the chiefs permitted his friends and neigh- 
bors to brew beer at a time when famine relief grain was having to be imported 
from adjacent districts. Admittedly, severe or repeated public rebukes will under- 


* Although the appointment of chiefs under the African Chiefs Ordinance is not official until 

the chief has received recognition from the Governor, the effective approval usually comes 
from the District and Provincial Commisioners, who are presumed to know more about 
the immediate situation. Only in cases where discord is rife, where there is a desire to re 
turn to a previously deposed chief, or in the case of an extremely important regional chief 
dom, is the assent of the Member for Local Government requested in more than a formal 
manner. 
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mine the effectiveness of an individual chief; however, an occasional mild repri- 
mand can serve to reinforce the general acceptance of the European objectives 
and the established political system. 

European support for the chiefs, nevertheless, has its disadvantages. For 
the conscientious chief it poses a dilemma when he feels that a particular pro- 
gram is contrary to the best interests and desires of his people. For the irresponsi- 
ble chief European support provides an easy crutch upon which he can rely in 
abusing his people or in carrying out his duties with as little concern as possible 
for their aspirations. Such support also poses a dilemma for the British adminis- 
trators for it may not only inhibit the development of local initiative and accept- 
ance of responsibility, but it may also make the chief and the chieftaincy system 
suspect in the eyes of the emergent elite. One of the most frequently voiced criti- 
cisms from this group was that the chiefs acted as the servants of the Europeans 
instead of acting as the spokesmen for their people. 

In anticipation of such criticism of the chiefs becoming widespread, as well 
as through a desire to increase popular participation and initiative in local gov- 
ernment affairs, the British Administration in the postwar period has attempted 
to introduce a measure of popular control over the selection and conduct of 
political authorities. In this way the legitimacy of the system might be reinforced 
by developing internal restraints to replace the external restraints of the British 
which could soon be in jeopardy. The process whereby the populace participates 
n the selection of chiefs had not been highly formalized and appeared to vary 
according to the size of the chiefdom and the complexity of the problems facing 
1 new chief. In Wilwana, fe example, the intense inter-clan rivalry and the 
instability of office during the preceding five or six years led the District Com- 
missioner to take an active hand in canvassing the opinion of the leading elders, 

‘jecting candidates who would be manifestly unacceptable to the Administra- 
tion, and supervising the final selection in order to guard against coercion and 
fraud. In Ukahiu, on the other hand, the District Commissioner in 1953 played 
. rather passive role of listening to eighty or more elders discuss the qualifications 
f the leading candidates and awaiting their achievement of consensus regarding 

single candidate. The cardinal elements in the process appeared to be, first, 
widespread consultation between the District Commissioner and the leading sub- 
chiefs, headmen, and clan heads; and, secondly, some form of popular election 
wr affirmation. The second element has been accomplished in certain cases by 
having as many of the taxpayers of the chiefdom as possible gather at the chief- 
lom headquarters. There, the assembled citizens literally rally around the can- 
didates of their choice until, by the “bandwagon” technique, one candidate has a 
majority of the voters assembled beneath his tree. In other instances elders 
elected in their respective villages meet at the headquarters and serve as an 
lectoral college. In time the election of chiefs may become a function of the 
ypular councils, which will be discussed below. 

Permitting popular participation in the selection of chiefs does not constitute 
abandonment of British control over the appointment of native authorities. On 
the contrary, popular selection is limited to choosing one from among a group of 
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candidates who would be acceptable to the Administration on the basis of age, 
experience, education, and general reputation. The District Commissioner would 
not hesitate to veto the candidacy of a man who did not come up to the minimum 
standards set by the Administration. This was demonstrated quite clearly in 
Wilwana in 1953 when the District Commissioner refused to consider as a can- 
didate a former chief, who had been deposed for inefficiency, even though he 
seemed to have great popular support. Moreover, British control is even more 
evident in the reverse side of the coin, the removal of chiefs. In this area the 
Administration has retained a monopoly and has exercised its prerogative in 
removing a number of chiefs on such grounds as incompetence, inability to cope 
with a situation of inter-clan rivalry, and drunkenness. In three instances during 
the postwar period chiefs were removed for dishonesty. 

The selection of sub-chiefs, deputies, and headmen has also been popularized 
to a limited extent although here the chief himself is permitted to exert some 
influence inasmuch as he must rely upon these individuals as his administrative 
assistants. For the sake of harmony in the chiefdom the District Commissioner 
insists that due regard be given to clan membership, general reputation in the 
community, and other relevant factors before an appointment is made. In the 
removal of these minor officials the opinion of the chief is often crucial. 

The second method for securing a measure of popular control over the 
actions of the Nyaturu chiefs was initiated in 1949 with the creation of a series 
of local government councils. These councils were organized in a pyramid fashion 
with the Turu Divisional Council standing at the apex of an expanding base of 
chiefdom, sub-chiefdom, and village councils. In each case the council consists 
of the native authorities directly involved as well as councilors nominated from 
among the ranks of teachers, commercial clerks, enterprising cultivators, former 
soldiers, and other members of the “emergent elite.” Although eventually the 
chief or headman would be required to act upon the instructions of his council, 
in the initial stage the councils at all levels except the Divisional were purely 
advisory. Councilors could make recommendations, for example, regarding the 
site of a new school or dispensary, the best methods for ensuring full coverage 
in a cattle innoculation campaign, or the most propitious time for opening the 
famine grain stores. The councils were also designed to serve as two-way media 
of communication, the chiefs being kept informed of developments of discontent 
within their chiefdoms and the people, in turn, being informed of the intentions 
and demands of the Administration and the chiefs. 

Several administrators expressed the opinion that the lower councils were 
slow in living up to expectations. The rather high attendance records at chief- 
dom councils appeared to be less of an indication of popular enthusiasm than it 
was a mark of rivalry among several of the chiefs to manifest their zeal to the 
British officers. Councilors seldom displayed initiative in raising issues. Instead 
of being advised by their councilors, the chiefs tended to monopolize the meet- 
ings in lecturing on what was to be done in carrying out chiefdom programs. 
At the village level the antagonism between headmen and councilors was intense 


inasmuch as the councilors attempted to involve themselves in the petty cases, 
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tax collection, distribution of famine food, and other matters which were the 
legal concern of the headmen alone. 

The conciliar system has been introduced in advance of any grass-roots de- 

nands for it in anticipation of such demands being made by members of the 
“emergent elite.” Inasmuch as the objectives of the system are not yet clearly 
appreciated by the mass of Nyaturu peasants and inasmuch as the Administra- 
tion feels that the people are not yet sufficiently prepared to assume full responsi- 
bility for local government affairs, it appears that the conciliar system will remain 
advisory in character for some time to come. This can mean that since there has 
been no real shift in power the system can become the subject of abuse and 
criticism by the emergent elite who might regard the councils as shams, a change 
in the form of local government but not a change in substance. To avoid this 
ituation the Administration recognizes that it will have to make constant progress 
n according responsibility to the councils and will early have to deal with the 
problem of shifting from nomination to election of popular councilors. 

From the Administration’s standpoint the brightest spot in the conciliar 
‘stem is at the apex of the pyramid, the Turu Divisional Council. This body 
s composed of chiefs and a series of councilors who, in general, match the chiefs 
in educational attainment or experience. Consequently, the level of discussion 
and display of initiative on the part of the councilors there is superior to that 
encountered elsewhere in the system. Although the District Commissioner is 
present during most of the meetings, he attempts to stay in the background, giving 
1 suggestion here and there, and only in extreme situations placing a veto upon a 
certain course of action. The most crucial area in the devolution of authority 
ymes in the matter of local government finance. Not unlike other tribal councils 
| have observed in Tanganyika, the Nyaturu chiefs and councilors have to be dis- 
uaded from recommending that the bulk of local government expenditures be 
rade in the fields of education and health to the neglect of natural resources 
development and programs which might not be popular with people as a whole. 


Tue ASSESSMENT 


British administrators in Singida appeared closer to having their rule ac- 
cepted as legitimate by the Nyaturu in the period prior to World War II than 
they did in the decade following it. Annual reports of district officers in Singida 
during the former period are almost exuberant in their statements of confidence 
regarding the progress of administration. The reasons for this state of affairs are 
various. The British were successors to an unpopular alien regime, and in con- 
trast to the Germans the British were less inclined to resort to an overt display 
f armed force in securing their way. Moreover, the almost autocratic power of 
the alien jumbes was sharply curtailed and greater care was taken to guard against 
lishonesty and abuses on their part. During the interwar period, furthermore, 
the content of political, economic, and social action in Unyaturu varied but 
slightly from traditional expectations or from what the Nyaturu had come to 
expect under German rule. 
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Although the Native Authority system which eventually replaced the 
jumbe system was also an alien innovation, it appeared to receive widespread 
acceptance. Its legitimacy was enhanced by the fact that the British in appoint- 
ing chiefs took into account tribal and clan affiliations, the principle of primo- 
geniture, and other traditional or semi-traditional criteria for social and economic 
leadership among the Nyaturu. Moreover, there seems to be little doubt that 
British successes in maintaining order and accomplishing their other objectives 
can be attributed in great measure to the qualities of charismatic leadership evi- 
denced by Mgeni bin Hema and a number of his subordinates. Had Mgeni lived 
longer or had his son Hema, been more politically astute and of stronger moral 
character, tribal political unity under a Paramount Chief might have had better 
prospects of being a permanent feature of the Turu governmental system. With 
Mgeni’s death in 1939 the British lost their strongest weapon in establishing the 
legitimacy of their rule. 

The end of World War II brought about a dramatic change in the depend- 
ency relationship between Britain and Tanganyika. The rather vague status of 
Tanganyika as a League of Nations Mandate was eliminated by the explicit state- 
ment in the United Nations Charter that self-government or independence 
would be the ultimate political destiny of all Trusteeship territories. Thus, the 
very foundation of the dependency relationship — the authority of one society 
to allocate values for a second society — is called into question. The relation- 
ship is regarded as a temporary expedient, and its moral basis diminishes the 
longer it exists. The arguments of the anticolonial bloc in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly are increasingly being echoed by the leaders of 
the emergent elite in Tanganyika. 

As far as the content of political, economic, and social activity in Unyaturu, 
the postwar development schemes brought about a change from a relatively 
static to a relatively dynamic dependency relationship. Admittedly, the process 
of change was more gradual here than in other areas of Tanganyika. Neverthe- 
less, the subsistence economy was giving way to one based upon cash trans- 
actions, new standards of technical performance in agriculture and sanitation 
were being imposed, and the parochial character of Turu social and political 
relations was being altered as institutions of self-government were being fashioned 
at the territorial and inter-territorial levels. These changes placed great strains 
upon the existing Native Authority personnel, who had not been selected on the 
basis of their ability to deal with these new problems. As the older personnel 
was removed or induced to resign, there was no assurance that the loyalties they 
had established between themselves and the people could be transferred to the 
new chiefs and changing political system over which they would preside. 

Even before the new development schemes were underway, the legitimacy 
of the Native Authority system had been called into question in at least two 
chiefdoms. I ‘refer here to the “lion-men” murders of 1947 in Wilwana and 
Unyang’anyi, where it was the viewpoint of the Administration that the chiefs 
were “out of touch with their people and had lost their confidence.” As the 
postwar programs were implemented we have increasing evidence that the Turu 
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peasantry had been poorly educated regarding the value of the new standards. 
The system of local government councils was viewed apathetically. Overt and 
covert opposition to development programs — especially those dealing with 
reduction in the size of cattle herds — was fairly common. This may be illus- 
trated by evidence secured in one chiefdom, Unyahati, where the chief had a 
reputation for vigorous enforcement of the Native Authority rules and orders. 
During each of three years approximately 15 per cent of the adult males in 
Unyahati were prosecuted for violating one or more of the various orders dealing 
with soil conservation, sanitation, or animal husbandry. With increasing fre- 
quency the court register carried the charge “disobeying or showing disrespect 
to a Native Authority.” 

The legitimacy of the Turu political system is also challenged by the small, 
but growing, ranks of the “emergent elite.” Although their formal education 
might lead them to accept the goals of the new programs, their attitude is that 
they could do the job better than the existing corps of chiefs and their relatives. 
With respect to the emergent elite, the very efforts on the part of British Ad- 
ministrators to fashion a political system which is more rational ‘and representa- 
tive in character have been in danger of being self-defeating. The charge has 
been made that the political system was being “manipulated” to the advantage 
of the British. Moreover, the fact that the councils in the initial period were to 
remain advisory in character prompted the “emergent elite” to regard their 
establishment as an insincere gesture. During the period of my investigation 
more serious consideration was being given by the British to absorbing the talent 
of the “emergent elite” at the administrative level, but the substance of power 
had still been denied them with respect to participation in political decision- 
making. The British administrators continued to rely largely upon the Native 
Authorities in introducing the new economic and social programs. 

The very unit of legitimate politics itself was being called into question in 
the postwar period. Despite the abandonment of paramount chieftainship, Brit- 
ish administrators were still attempting to establish political solidarity at the 
tribal level. Opposing them in one direction were the leaders of certain Turu 
clans who regarded political unity even at the chiefdom level as objectionable 
and a threat to traditional prerogatives. On the other hand, the local leaders 
of the Tanganyika African National Union were rejecting the tribe as the legiti- 
mate framework for political and economic activity in favor of co-operation with 
all African groups within the territory. Unavoidably the British administrators 
were giving assistance to the latter group through their establishment of multi- 
tribal and multi-racial institutions of self-government in Dar es Salaam. 

During the period of my investigation racialism had not yet become a notice- 
able factor in Turu politics. Where Africans did evidence racial antagonism it 
was directed largely against the many Asians with whom they came into contact 
for commercial purposes. The European component in Singida is small and, 
significantly, does not include in its ranks the prime irritant of other areas, the 
white settler. The missionary group appears to be accepted warmly even by some 
of the most devout Moslems. The rationale for this is that the missionaries are 
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engaged in promotional activities, have taken the trouble to learn Kinyaturu, 
and are not aggressive in their attempts at conversion. 

The absence of anti-Europeanism can in part be explained by the personal 
bonds which previous British administrators were able to establish between 
themselves and the people of Singida. The stories of elder Nyaturu indicate 
that quite as many district officers have been respected and remembered with 
affection and good humor as have been hated, feared, or viewed with indiffer- 
ence. In the present period, however, the chances of a district officer’s establish- 
ing such personal bonds are becoming more remote. Short tours of duty and 
frequent rotation means that few officers stay in Singida long enough to learn 
Kinyaturu or to get to know more than a few chiefs, headmen, and clerks on an 
informal basis. The jeep and better roads, moreover, mean that an officer today 
is cut off from the intimate contact, sources of information, and the “humaniz- 
ing” of the European which were the by-products of the old foot-safari. Im- 
proved communications between Singida and Dar es Salaam make it unneces- 
sary for the modern administrator to “play it by ear.” Indeed, the common pat- 
tern of political, social, and economic programs being introduced throughout 
Tanganyika discourages him from treating the district under his control in an 
individualistic fashion. The charismatic leadership which would seem to be 
required in leading the Nyaturu rapidly from their traditional ways to the ways 
of the twentieth century cannot come from the District Office. Will the chosen 
administrative instruments, the chiefs, be able to provide it, or will it come 
from yet another source? 























REVIVAL OF A COMMUNIST PARTY IN HUNGARY 
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HE FIRING on defenseless demonstrators on October 23, 1956, by the 

AVO mercenaries had a far greater repercussion than was probably 

anticipated by their masters. After the first shots, the crowd gave vent 
to pent up emotions and the revolution was in the making. “Hungarian Com- 
munist writers, journalists, university students, the youth of the Petdéfi Circle, 
thousands and thousands of workers and peasants, and veteran fighters who had 
been imprisoned on false charges, fought in the front line against Rakosiite des- 
potism and political hooliganism.” Actually there were two revolutions, or 
two distinct phases of the revolution, one initiated by the Communists them- 
selves against Rakosi-Geré but not necessarily anti-Communist in orientation; the 
ther, once this group was successful and Nagy took over, much broader in scope 
and distinctly anti(Communist. The events of the revolution which followed 
have already been digested in many books and periodicals? while the full impact 
of these events, particularly with regard to the Communist party, has yet to 
be recorded. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the uprising was the unveiling of the 
haky foundations of Stalinism on which a handful of tyrants in Hungary built 
their Potemkin villages. Nine hundred thousand Communists who, according 
to Marx, were supposed to be the most advanced and resolute section of the 
working-class parties in Hungary and who were supposed to have over the pro- 
letariat the advantage of clearly understanding the line of march — that is, the 
inevitable workings of the process of historical materialism — turned their bayo- 
nets against their leaders and joined in the struggle against tyranny. The Hun- 
garian Workers’ party (a name adopted in June 1948, following the merger of 
the Communist and Social Democratic parties) “disintegrated during the very 
first days” * of the revolution. As a result thereof a new Communist party, 
coexisting with other parties, was created which retained its new name (Hun- 
garian Socialist Workers’ party) but lost its content after the uprising. 


This is an excerpt of an editorial written by Janos Kadar in Népszabadsdg, on November 1, 1956, 
which he presented to the public over Free Radio Kosstith on the same day at 21:50 
Budapest time. For Hungarian text, see Laszlo Varga (ed.), A Magyar Forradalom és 

Szabadsdgharc: A Hazai Rddidaddsok Tiikrében, 1956 oktéber 23—november 9 [The Hun 

garian Revolution and Freedom Fight: Through the Mirror of Domestic Radio Broadcasts, 

October 23—November 9, 1956] (New York: Free Europe Press, n.d.), Vol. VIII, Nos. 10- 

11, pp. 277-78; English translation of the editorial is available in Melvin J. Lasky (ed.), 
The Hungarian Revolution (New York: Praeger, 1957), pp. 179, 181. It is particularly 
interesting to note Kadar’s attitude at that time to the uprising: “We are proud that you 
have honestly stood your ground in the armed uprising and in leading it. You were per- 
meated with true patriotism and with loyalty to socialism.” Ibid. 

e bibliography on the Hungarian Revolution is so voluminous and repetitious that only the 
most useful items will be suggested here for further consideration. See: Paul E. Zinner, 
‘Revolution in Hungary: Reflections on the Vicissitudes of a Totalitarian System,” The 
Journal of Politics, XXI, 1 (1959), 3-36; Varga, op. cit.; Lasky, op. cit.; and Ernst C. Helm- 
reich (ed.), Hungary (New York: Praeger, 1957). 

See A. Romanov, “Letter from Budapest,” New Times (Moscow), No. 50 (December 6, 1956), 
p. 11. 
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The aim of this study is to trace the origin, the physiology, anatomy, and 
morphology of the new Communist party in Hungary. For a better understand- 
ing of the present party, we shall make an attempt to compare the new party 
with the old ones wherever appropriate. 


GENESIS OF THE HUNGARIAN SOCIALIST WorKERS’ PARTY 


The existing Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party (HSWP) is the illegitimate 
offspring of the first Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party — itself a short-lived 
descendant of the Hungarian Workers’ party (HWP) which was never officially 
disbanded‘ but simply ceased to exist during the revolt. The collapse of the HWP 
was swift and total. Shortly after the outbreak of the uprising the HWP found 
itself bereft of supporters. Aside from the secret police, most of the Communist 
members and functionaries joined the revolution. For them the HWP now 
represented only an incubus of Rakosiite despotism that had to be destroyed 
and replaced by a new order of a social democratic design. With new parties 
mushrooming from oblivion and threatening to take away the newly won prestige 
from the revolutionary organizations, Communists in Budapest urged the revo 
lutionary leaders ensconced in the House of Parliament to reorganize the old 
party along new lines.® 

The leadership of the HWP was then divided into two groups. One aimed 
at pursuing a slightly more moderate: line, but basically the same old line of 
Stalinism. The other was a revolutionary group, “desiring to break completely 
with the Stalinist traditions of the Party, wanting to create a completely new 
Marxist party.” ® After one and a half days of discussion, on October 30, the 
revolutionary group won its argument and authorized Radio Free Kossuth to 
broadcast in the name of Janos Kadar, chairman of a six-member Emergency 
Committee of the HWP,’ the following report: “The reorganization of the 
[Hungarian Workers’] Party has already begun. In spirit, policy, structure, and 
leadership, the rejuvenated Party will bring about a complete break with the 
mistakes of the past. Only persons who bear no responsibility for the crimes of 
the past can become Party members.” * Instead of reorganizing the HWP, on 
November 1, Kadar announced the formation of a new Communist party to be 
known as the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party which, in Kadar’s own words, 
“will break away from the crimes of the past for once and for all. It will defend 


*“With regard to the decision concerning the liquidation of the Hungarian Workers’ party we 
argued for about one and a half days. When such a suggestion was made — there are four 
of us here now who were present then in the capacity of members of the leadership — 
all four of us came out against it.” See Kadar’s speech before the June 1957 conference of 
the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ party in Vsevengerskaya konferentsiya Vengersk 
Sotsialisticheskoi Rabochei Partii (National Conference of the Hungarian Socialist Workers 
Party) (Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1958), p. 22. 

“Comrade Gyérgy Lukacs, for example, hurried us every five minutes, saying that in some places 
people have already convened waiting for our telephone call and that if we were not to 
decide on the creation of a new Communist party, then they would create such a party 
without us!” Ibid. 

* Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), December 2, 1956. 


"Free Europe Press Committee, The Revolt in Hungary (New York: Free Europe Press, 1956), 
p. 28. 


“See Varga, A Magyar Forradalom és Szabadsdgharc, p. 182; emphasis mine. 
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the honor and independence of our country against anyone . . . it will build 
fraternal relations with any progressive socialist movement and party in the 
world ... and it will publish a paper under the title of Népszabadsdg [People’s 


y 


Freedom ].” * The organization and supervision of the HSWP was entrusted to 
a seven-member Preparatory Committee’® pledging itself to accept into its ranks 
nly Communists who were willing to adopt the new party program and who 
were not responsible for the criminal policy of the Rakosi-clique. None of the 
ld members of the HWP were considered to be ipso facto members of the 
HSWP. 

The program of the new HSWP, outlined by its first secretary, Janos Kadar, 
roughly expressed the concensus of all disgruntled elements in the former HWP. 
It was introduced as “the third line,” with no connection to Titoism nor to 
Gomulka’s communism. According to Kadar’s definition: 

is Marxism-Leninism applied to the particular requirements of our country, to our difficulties 


nd to our national problems. It is not inspired either by the U.S.S.R. nor by the other types of 


Communism, and I repeat that it is Hungarian National Communism. This “third line” orig- 


nated from our revolution during the course of which, as you know, numerous Communists 
fought at the side of students, workers, and the people.” 


Whether Kadar’s concept of “Hungarian National Communism” was really gen- 
uine is difficult to determine because the events that followed his public an- 
nouncement on November | resembled a great enigma wrapped in a conspira- 
torial mystery. 

After the initially Communist-led armed resistance of the Hungarian people 
was broken, Kadar usurped the state power and appointed himself head of the 
same party which he and Ferenc Miinnich deserted on the night of November 1, 
1956.'* In order to achieve greater continuity with Imre Nagy’s legacy, Kadar 


went so far as to plagiarize consciously the name of the party from the comrades 
he helped to betray.'* However, the purloined HSWP now abandoned its revo- 
lutionary principles, including Kadar’s “Hungarian National Communism” and 


ee his public address of November 1, 1956, in Varga, op. cit., pp. 277-78 and Lasky, op. cit 
pp. 179, 181. 
Consisting of Ferenc Dénath, Janos Kadar, Sandor Kopacsi, Géza Losonczy, Gyérgy Lukacs 


Imre Nagy and Zoltan Szanté. With the exception of Kadar and Lukacs the other five men 
have since been arrested, deported, or executed. 

See his interview with Bruno Tedeschi in Il Giornale d'Italia (Rome), November 2, 1956 and 
Lasky, op. cit., p. 177; emphasis mine. 

They were supposed to have met with two Russian emissaries of the Presidium of the S 
Communist party, Messrs. Mikoyan and Suslov, who came to Budapest 


time to deal with the Hungarian revolutionary situation. (Zinner, op. cit., note 22, p. 31 
See also George Paloczi-Horvath, “Janos Kadar ein Portrat,” Der Monat (Berlir ), IX, 102 
(1957), 3-10. Actually we do not know what has transpired between the Russian and 


Hungarian Communists, but we do know that from then on Kadar changed his attitude 


towards the Communist-inspired revolution and the new party policy. 





Oo November 11, took place the first meeting of our Central Committee at which merely 2 
ndividuals, then members of the Central Committee, were present. As far as I reme 
t this meeting of the Central Committee four comrades proposed, we must assume wit 
zood intentions, that negotiations be started with the group of Imre Nagy then in Yugoslav 
sylum and chat an agreement be reached with it since our base was too narrow The lea 
was even advanced that it would be necessary to allow Imre Nagy to create an independent 


peasant party. In that way the country would have two parties—the HSWP and some 


kind of a peasant party of Imre Nagy’s program.” See Kadar’s speech in Vsevengerskay 
a6 


konjferentstya, Pp. 2) 


a 
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“democratic freedom of the working class.” Once again the Hungarian Com- 
munist party turned into a dictatorship over, rather than of, the proletariat with 
a new dictator, Janos Kadar, at its helm. He was ruthless and arrogant; he 
refused to submit to workers’ demands™ in spite of the fact that they accepted 
the principles of socialism and promised to defend social ownership of the means 
of production. Instead, on December 9, 1956, the Workers’ Councils above fac- 
tory level were abolished and many workers adhering to passive resistance 
through strikes were jailed, deported, or forced to work under duress by Russian 
soldiers.*® 

In its effort to gain the confidence of the population, the Provisional Cen- 
tral Committee of the HSWP issued a compromise resolution’* excluding both 
active supporters of Matyas Rakosi and all the supporters of Imre Nagy from 
future membership in the party. Asa result only a small group of “neutrals” and 
civil servants registered as members of the HSWP during the first months follow- 
ing the revolution.’’ By the end of 1956, the official organ of the HSWP reported 
that 12 per cent (108,000) of the members of the former HWP (900,000) had 


been recovered by the new party and that party organizations had been set up 


* On November 14, 1956, a nineteen-member delegation of the Central Workers’ Council called 
on Janos Kadar, chairman of the HSWP and the Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasant 
Government, demanding, among other things, that Imre Nagy should take over the leader 
ship of the government; that there be a multiparty system allowing other parties based or 
socialism to function; that Hungary be a neutralist state; and that free elections by secret 
ballot should be held after a certain lapse of time. See Népszabadsdg, November 15, 195¢ 
Excerpts in English are available in Lasky, op. cit., pp. 262-63. For an authentic account of 
what happened to Imre Nagy, see the reports in Borba and Politika (Belgrade), November 
24-25, 1956. 

” Yet Point Three of the Kadar Government, promulgated on November 4, 1956, promised “to 
end fratricidal fighting and to restore internal order and peace. The Government will not 
tolerate the persecution of the workers under any pretext whatsoever for having taken part 
in the most recent (revolutionary) events.” (Announcement by Janos Kadar over Kadar 
Government Radio; English translation is available in Lasky, op. cit., p. 237.) The outlawr 
of the Workers’ Councils also created great dissatisfaction among the Yugoslav Communist 
leaders who, on November 4, approved Kadar’s political trickery, but now condemned his 
actions against the workers as being identical with Stalinism. (See “Edvard Kardelj’s 
Address in the Federal People’s Assembly, December 7, 1956,” Review of International 
Affairs (Belgrade), VII (1956, supplement), 161. 

Labor leaders, such as Sandor Bali and Sandor Racz, who had courage to demand rights 
to build the party and the unions from below, were soon arrested by the Budapest Polic 
Command for conspiring against the Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ Government. 
(See Francois Bondy, “Epilogue” in Lasky, op. cit., p. 296.) It is interesting to note that 
on November 17, 1957, new regulations for the formation of the Workers’ Councils per 
mitted workers to elect one third of the members of the councils with the remainder to be 
appointed. 


* The resolution, listing the party’s chief tasks discussed at meetings held December 2-5, 1956, 
condemned “counter-revolutionary activities;” called for “adherence to Leninist principles 
in Party work”; and declared that in the future “socialism would be construed on the | 
of conditions peculiar to Hungary and in accordance with present historic requirements 
The resolution also stressed the need to “break with the Stalinist past,” to “democratize the 
Party” and to “include in Party ranks those who firmly and unhesitantly stand by the cause 


of the working people.” The resolution pointed out, however, that the party would net 
accept as members those who opposed “internationalism and represented a national att 
tude.” See Népszabadsag, December 8, 1956. Cf. also “Hungary,” New Times (Moscow), 
No. 51 (December 13, 1956), p. 9. 


“Many people join the new Party in the hope of thus avoiding the loss of their jobs or, if 


they still lose their jobs, in order to blame this loss on anti-Communist persecutions.’ 
Népszabadsdg, January 10, 1957. 
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in 42 per cent of the nation’s villages.** In Budapest the recruitment of former 
Communists was even worse; here out of 330,000 members of the former HWP 
only 28,000 were recovered by the HSWP.*® This led to admitting that the 
HSWP still did not exist in a majority of villages and that most of the workers 
did not consider the new party as their own.”° Therefore an effort was made to 
tighten the membership of the second HSWP at the top, while enlarging the 
broad base of the party with as many new members as it could recruit." 

Ideologically, the HSWP emphasized that criticism disguised as “attacks on 
Stalinism and Rakosiism, designed to prevent the reorganization of the party and 
persecute honest active Communists,” must stop and that, instead, “a firm and 
implacable struggle must be waged against revisionist tendencies.” ** Thus, the 
stage was set for reckoning with the ‘ 
new party line. 





‘past mistakes” and the formulation of the 


Post-MorTEM OF THE REVOLUTION 

Since for the Communists “Marxism-Leninism [is] the only scientific theory 
of social development,” ** they believe it can explain all events that have oc- 
curred in the past scientifically. When, however, it becomes apparent —as it 
did in the Hungarian case — that certain inconsistencies are present between 
Marxist thought and social action, then Communist theoreticians engage not in 
uncovering these conflicts, but in rationalizing them away as “errors” or “mis- 
takes.” Scapegoats to cover up these “mistakes” are usually supplied in abun- 
lant quantities and ideology is soon converted into a pattern of falsification. The 
ficial interpretation by the Kadar regime of the antecedents of the revolution 
and the course it took is an example of such a deliberate deception by the Com- 
munists. 
The signal for a full-fledged attack on Hungarian Communists who during 
revolution supported Imre Nagy was made by Janos Kadar in a February 2, 
1957, speech to party activists in Salgétarjan.2* After describing the October 


1 


bid., December 31, 1956. 


” Strohm, Osteuropa, pp. 371-72. 
Perhaps a good illustration of this is the description of the situation by an Italian correspondent: 
‘It is known that the workers in some factories have until now prevented the posting of all 
leclarations and communiqués of the new Party. Of the three thousand workers in the 
largest rubber works in Hungary (situated in Kerepetsi Street in Budapest) not one worker 
has registered as a member of the new so-called Hungarian Socialist Workers’ P 
Corriere della Sera (Milan), January 16, 1957; quoted in Lasky, op. cit., pp. 307-08. 
plenary session of the Provisional Central Committee of the HSWP, held on February 26, 
l increased its membership from 23 to 37 and reestablished both a Secretariat and a 
Central Control Commission of five members each. In a report on “Urgent Problems and 
Tasks,” Kadar warned his comrades: “We must establish patient, comradly and friendly 
‘lations with those former members of the Hungarian Workers’ Party who have not yet 
rejoined the Party.” Former members were given until May 1, to rejoin the HSWP. S 
Népszabadsdg, February 28, 1957. Cf. also Izvestiya (Moscow), March 1, 1957. 
Imre Nagy and his followers, with their anti-Marxist, revisionist, bourgeois-nationalist and 
-Soviet views, amounted to a negation of the proletarian dictatorship, causing ide 
cor ie: ~ among some workers and a paralysis of the forces of the Party and of socialism 
Ibid. Cf. also East Europe, VI, 4 (1957), 40. 
Relation of Theory to Practice and Party Propaganda,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 14 (1955), 
p. 3. 
* Similar overtures by Kadar were made on January 16, 1957, when he spoke to Budapest party 
activists on the necessity of increasing. and improving ideological warfare. See Népszabadsdg, 
January 17, 1957. 
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‘ 


Revolt as a “counter-revolution,” ** Kadar repudiated the concept of national 


communism” and exalted proletarian internationalism.?” “In Hungary,” Kadar 
pointed out, “it became clear that we had to fight against the counter-revolution 
and not against some imaginary Stalinism or Rakosiism.” ** Thus Kadar paved 
the way for the rehabilitation of Stalinists in the HSWP. 

The first protagonist of this movement was Jozsef Révai, a die-hard Stalinist, 
whose article, “For Ideological Purity,” caused a sensation not only in the party 
but throughout the country.’ 


* Révai blamed the former party leadership, Rakosi- 
Hegediis-Gerd, not for the failure to regulate the social composition of the party 
or for using bureaucratic methods, but for being “unable in an open struggle of 
principles to expose this [opportunist and devisive activity of Imre Nagy] and 
thus dispose of its influence.” *° In other words, the Rakosi-Geré leadership, 


according to Révai, should never have permitted Nagy or other anti-Stalinists 


to return to power.*! “This must not happen again,” warned Révai. “We want 


to direct socialist construction, and keep a vigilant eye on the disruptive activity of 
internal and external class enemies, far more vigilantly than before October. 
The unity of all healthy, constructive forces of the Hungarian people is 


**Tabeling the revolution as counter-revolution by the Communists is not surprising. Within 
their frame of reference, it could not be otherwise. They do not recognize the possibility of 
a step forward from ‘socialism.’ No higher synthesis can result from a resolution of con- 
flicts within ‘socialism,’ even if the existence of ‘non-antagonistic contradictions’ must be 
grudgingly admitted. Any change, therefore, signifies retrogression and is by definitior 
counter-revolutionary.” Zinner, op. cit., p. 33, note 23. 

* While during the uprising it was Kadar himself who initiated the “new type” of communism, 
known as “Hungarian National Communism,” now Kadar engaged in distortion by saying 
that “in 1956, [not he, but] they [the imperialists] propagated national Communism.’ 
It appears that by this time Kadar’s memory was short to recall his enthusiastic interview 
of November 1, with Bruno Tedeschi of the Il Giornale d'Italia. See note 11, supra 

* “Tet us finish with this national Communism. ... National Communism is a false slogan aimed 
at misleading the workers, because Communism is international and is the ideology of 
the workers of the world.” See “Kadar Denounces National Communism,” East Europe 
VI, 3 (1957), 36-38. 

* Ibid. It is interesting to note that Kadar’s explanation of the October Revolution (see note 1, 
supra) was accepted, among others, by Gheorghiu-Dej, first secretary of the Rumanian 
Communist party, as late as December, 1956. He too blamed the Rakosi-Geré leadership 
for committing “serious mistakes in all fields of Party, State and economic construction — 
mistakes which caused justified dissatisfaction on the part of workers.” See Scinteia 
(Bucharest), December 22, 1956. Quoted in East Europe, V, 12 (1956), 52. 

The article was published in Népszabadsdg on March 7, 1957; excerpts of the article appeared 
in Izvestiya on March 10, and in Pravda, March 18, 1957. The Izvestiya summary was 
translated in the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, IX, 10 (1957), 26. 

* Ibid., emphasis mine. Strange as it may sound, Révai was unintentionally advocating a multi- 
party system because in order to avoid factionalism in an autocratic party, it would have 
to allow the differences of opinion and clashes of loyalty result in the formation of new 
parties instead of factional strife which is then forcefully suppressed through purges. 

*"“O)ne of the decisive shortcomings of the old pre-October Party leadership in Hungary,” wrote 
Révai, “was that it did not correctly employ the weapon of Marxist-Leninist ideology. . . 
The opinion held by our Chinese comrades that the Hungarian People’s Democracy was 
not sufficiently strong . . . it was not a dictatorship of the proletariat, is correct, and this 
view holds that we were unable to annihilate by ideological means (and simultaneously 
incapacitate by administrative means) enemies of the proletarian dictatorship within the 
Party who were increasingly linked with reaction outside the Party. One of the major les 
sons we have to learn from the October events is that the new Revolutionary Workers 
Party (HSWP) can tolerate neither opportunistic factions nor any trend towards a com- 


promise within its ranks.” Ibid. For the text in English, see East Europe, VI, 5 (1957), 
50-56. 
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needed.” ** Yet Révai’s article brought more disunity than harmony among the 
Hungarian comrades. In retort to Révai’s demand for a screening of the ranks 
to eliminate “counter-revolutionaries,” Lajos Mesterhazi, two days later, called 
for a popular front with non-Communist elements** and Géza Molnar, another 
Communist, criticized Révai for throwing too much blame on the Nagyists and 
not enough on the Stalinists.** The vigor of counter-charges to Révai’s dogmatism 
gained a great many supporters within the ranks of the HSWP. 

Despite the wide opposition to Révai’s analysis of the causes of the October 
events, Janos Kadar followed the same explanation two weeks later in a speech 
in the Kremlin.** Kadar said that the “counter-revolution” had taught the party 
“to oppose resolutely any and all attempts to revise Leninist teachings . . . to 
strengthen the leading and basic force of the dictatorship of the proletariat . . . 
and to refuse to yield one inch on the question of freedom and democracy which 
have been demanded for the frantic class enemy and those who are paving the 
way for him.” ** He promised, therefore, to prevent the formation of factions, 
eliminate any alien influence and strengthen party unity. For this reason, in 
April 1957, the Kadar regime disbanded the Writer’s Union and arrested one 
of its well-known Communist writers, Tibor Déry, on suspicion of having com- 


* Népszabadsdg, March 7, 1957. One month later Jozsef Révai reiterated his view that revisionism 
was a greater threat than Rakosiism. See ibid., April 21, 1957. 

| see this People’s Front as the joining of forces of revolutionaries and non-revolutionaries, 
adherents of political realism, all who acknowledge and accept the program of socialism.’ 
Ibid., March 9, 1957. 

Is it true that in violation of the Leninist voluntary doctrine, the Rakosi-Geré leadership went 
too far in industrialization and in the kolkhoz movement? Is it true that during the Five 
Year Plan living standards were not raised, that in fact they dropped in many instances? 
Is it true that trials directed primarily against Communists were arranged on trumped-up 
charges? And is it true that rehabilitation progressed slowly? ... Yes, it is true. Then 
why do we pass over these facts without a word?” Ibid., March 16, 1957. Excerpts in 
English are available in East Europe, VI, 5 (1957), 56. 

A Government and party delegation led by Janos Kadar, and including Istvan Ddébi, Antal 
Apro, Imre Horvath, Gyula Kallai, Karoly Kiss, Géza Revész and Janos Boldoczki, arrived 
in Moscow on March 20, to discuss Soviet-Hungarian relations. The talks were planned as 
early as November 4, 1956, when the Kadar Government promised that: “After the re- 
storation of peace and order, the Hungarian Government will begin negotiations with the 
Soviet Government and with the other participants of the Warsaw Treaty about the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Hungary.” See Lasky, op. cit., p. 237 and note 15, supra 
At the end of the Moscow talks, the two governments published a joint declaration describ- 
ing, among other things, the presence of Soviet army units in Hungary as a necessity to 
protect the country from “the imperialists’ aggressive intrigues.” The explanation is 
identical with Stalin’s theory of “capitalist encirclement”: “Both governments consider 
that as long as the Western powers, carrying on an arms race, stubbornly rejected all 
proposals on disarmament . . . the countries of the socialist camp should do everything in 
their power to safeguard the gains of the working people of their countries.” Népszabadsdg 
March 29, 1957; Pravda and Izvestiya, March 29, 1957 and Supplement to New Times, No 
14 (April 4, 1957), pp. 3-10. 

” Pravda and Izvestiya, March 28, 1957. Excerpts in English are available in the Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press, IX, 13 (1957), 30-31, and Ease Europe, VI, 5 (1957), 38-39. It is interest- 
ing to note that during Kadar’s visit to Moscow a Soviet version of the October events 
described the revolutionary situation as “an abortive bourgeois-nationalistic counter-revolw 
tionary putsch.” See “Hungary on the Socialist Path,” New Times, No. 14 (April 4, 1957), 
pp. 1-2. See also “Declaration on the Negotiations between the Delegations of the Com 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party,” Hungarian 

Review (Budapest), April 1957, pp. 41-47, and Supplement to New Times, No. 14 (April 

4, 1957), pp. 11-15. 
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mitted a crime against the state.*7 Other measures along these lines included the 
postponement of parliamentary elections, the rejection of a multi-party system, 
and the tightening of controls among the Hungarian academic circles.** 

Finally, in order to achieve “complete liquidation of revisionists, class-betray- 
ing, anti-Party opinions,” *® a National Conference of the HSWP was called for 
June 27-29, 1957, in Budapest. 


ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE OF THE HSWP 


The June conference was a melancholy and tragic affair. It represented a 
surrealistic indictment of the still-surviving Nagyists accused of preparing and 
executing a counter-revolution designed to liquidate the socialist achievements in 
Hungary. The leader of the inquisition was Janos Kadar. In his opening speech 
of June 27, Kadar, without entirely exculpating the Rakosi group of guilt, blamed 
Imre Nagy and his associates for their revolutionary policies and particularly 
for their betrayal of the socialist camp during the revolution in denouncing Hun- 
gary’ adherence to the Warsaw Pact.*® While rejecting once again the idea 
of a multi-party system in Hungary*? Kadar fervently recommended the re-crea- 
tion of the Patriotic People’s Front and the need of party members to work in 
mass organizations. With regard to specific policies Kadar evaded most of the 
significant issues, including that of agricultural collectivization and the organiza- 
tion of workers’ councils. ‘ 

Kadar’s Gmé damnée, Gyérgy Marosan, was the second speaker. His chief 
topic, the reorganization of the HSWP and the new party statute, was probably 
the greatest contribution to the conference. However, Marosan too paid in- 
voluntary tribute to the Nagyists by adding to the fabricated lies of Janos Kadar.* 
Marosan’s address was followed by Zoltan Komocsin, speaking for the Com- 
munist Youth League, then Jézsef Révai, Béla Biszku, Minister of the Interior, 
Géza Revész, Minister of National Defense, again Kadar, and finally Gyula Kallai 
who delivered the closing speech of the conference.** 

The Resolutions of the conference, proclaiming the HSWP “a reorganized 
Marxist-Leninist party — embracing the most loyal, the most dedicated section 
of the former members of the HWP,” annulled “the decisions of the first Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the HSWP before November 4 as contradictory to Marx- 
ism-Leninism.” “* 


* This action was undertaken after a three-months’ investigation of the Writers’ Union by the 
Ministry of Interior which allegedly proved that “an active group within the Union had 
used the organization for attacking the social order of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
Népszabadsdg, April 21, 1957. Cf. also East Europe, VI, 6 (1957), 52. 

*See “Report of Prime Minister Janos Kadar to the National Assembly on May 9, 1957, on the 
Government's Activities During the Past Half Year,” Hungarian Review, June 1957, pp. 
29-56. 

* Népszabadsdg, June 27, 1957. 

” Vsevengerskaya konferentsiya, p. 20. 

“Which he had zealously approved on October 30, 1956. See Kadar’s radio broadcast of October 
30, 14:28 Budapest time, over Radio Kosstith in Varga, op. cit., pp. 174-75. 

“ Vsevengerskaya konferentsiya, p. 69. 

“ East Europe, VI, 8 (1957), 45-47. 


“ Vsevengerskaya konferentsiya, p. 100. 
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The new party statute adopted by the June conference in 1957, despite the 
change in name, is by and large a copy of the statute of the HWP, itself an 
imitation of the statute of the Soviet Communist party, weighed down by Soviet 
practices and requirements. It has the same length and approximately the 
ame structure except that the new statute has a separate chapter (VIII) for a 
National Party Conference (an unknown factor under the old statute), whereas 
the old statute had a special chapter (XIV) for disciplinary measures which were 
now absorbed into Chapter [IV of the new statute along with other provisions. 
Even the number of chapters (XV) is the same. Yet there are certain differences 
between the old and new statutes worth noting. The change in the new statute, 
‘mbracing the experiences of the October Revolution and the directives of the 
Kremlin fountainhead, include the following points:** 

1. The 1957 statute stresses the fact that the HSWP is the offspring and 
disciple of the HWP. It puts greater emphasis than the 1954 statute on the 
concept of “proletarian internationalism and the brotherly relations with other 
socialist states.” It ignores Stalin completely, while the old one glorified him. 

2. The new age limit for party membership was raised from eighteen to 
twenty-one. The change is attributed to the desire to keep young Communists in 
the Communist Youth League for a longer time in order to strengthen their 
ideological dependability,*® or, in other words, lengthen their brain-washing 
period. 

3. The following maxim has been added to the new statute: “One who 
exploits the labor of another cannot be a Party member.” 

4. The rights of the party members have been increased from five to 
even provisions. The new provisions are: (1) “In case of disagreement with a 
pecific decision, while carrying out the decision in accordance with the Party 
ules, the member has the right to express his contrary opinion before a higher 
Party organ”; and (2) the member may “demand the guarantee of his rights. 
[he one who violates the rights of a Party member must be criticized and in more 
rious instances must be made responsible before the Party.” 

5. According to the old statute an individual in order to become a candidate 
had to have the recommendation of two members of at least one year’s standing. 
Under the new rules it is two years. The same applies to candidate-emembers. 

6. The new statute adds the following provision, absent from the old one: 
‘Every member and candidate of the Party must be a member of the Party or- 
fanization at his place of work. If at the place of work of the person entering 
the Party there is no Party organization, then he must be admitted into the 
responding territorial Party organization.” 

7. The new statute also adds an important provision, totally absent from 
he old one, regarding the voluntary exit of a member from the party: “The 


+ 


The two documents are compared and contrasted here in a consecutive order. For the 1954 

statute of the HWP, see Szabad Nép (Budapest), June 1, 1954 and for the 1957 statute, cf 
Vsevengerskaya konferentsiya, pp. 136—57. 

See Marosan’s explanation in Vsevengerskaya konferentsiya, p. 88. Similar ideas were expressed 
by Matyas Rakosi at the party congress in March, 1952, at which an ad hoc policy of not 

ccepting new members under twenty-four was announced. See Helmreich, op. cit., p. 126. 
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Party is a voluntary, militant alliance into which every one enters willingly, of 
his own accord. A member of the Party has the right to petition for termination 
of his membership in the Party. In that case his request must be presented for 
consideration by the general meeting of the primary organization. If, however, 
a disciplinary action is pending against him, he cannot request termination of 
his Party membership.” ** (Reportedly by June 1959, 2,500 party members had 
exercised this option.) 

8. In the old statute it was said that “all leading organs of the Party are 
elected by secret ballot according to democratic principles at Party meetings, 
Party conferences, and Party congresses.” The new statute omits the stipulation 
“by secret ballot.” 

9. The new statute mentions that the party must struggle against “one- 
man leadership” — a statement absent from the old rules. 

10. The new statute gives an additional power to the party congress, absent 
under the old statute: “(c) reaches decisions on the suggestions presented to it 
on declarations and appeals.” 

11. The new role of non-party members and mass organizations had been 
incorporated into the statute in the following provision lacking in the old statute: 
“In the drafting and discussion of separate decisions the Central committee may 
also invite non-Party specialists. The draft projects of separate decisions of a 
nation-wide importance are presented by the Central Committee to all Party 
members for discussion.” 

12. The new statute gives additional powers to the party Secretariat. It also 
“directs the work of the departments of the Central Committee” and “the work 
of the editorial board of the Party central organ.” The old provision that “rep- 
resentatives of the Central Control Commission in Budapest or the regions are 
independent of the local Party organizations” is absent from the new statute. 
It would, therefore, seem that the Central Control Commission’s representatives- 
at-large no longer exist in Hungary, just as they have recently been abolished 
in the Soviet Union. 

13. The 1957 statute includes a new section on the National Party Con- 
ference, which, according to the statute, may be convened by the Central Com- 
mittee in the intervals between congresses. “Participants in the National Party 
Conference are delegates of the Budapest-city and regional Party committees. 
The number of delegates representing individual Party committees as the all- 
Hungarian Party conference depends on the number of members in these Party 
organizations and the relative weight they carry. The all-Hungarian Party con- 
ference adopts decisions on questions presented to its consideration by the Central 
Committee.” 

14. In the old statute only the Central Committee had the authority to per- 
mit party conferences and elections of party committees in such places where 


"For an explanation of this rule, see Marosan’s speech at the June conference in Vsevengerskay 
konferentsiya, p. 87. The provisions on disciplinary actions, treated in the new statute under 
Articles XII—XIII, are compared in point no. 19, infra 
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the number of members and candidates was less than 300. Under the new rules 
this right has been conferred upon the Budapest and the regional party com- 
mittees. 

15. Under the new statute the Central Committee meets more often, while 
the lower organs meet less frequently than under the old rules. 

16. A new addition to the tasks of the primary organizations in the 1957 
statute calls for “direction of the social life within its territory, of the mass 
organizations functioning within it. By means of politico-educational work the 
Communists must attract the non-Party members of mass organizations into 
supporting the Party’s policies.” This is in line with the new stress on party 
relations with outside forces and work with non-party mass groups. The new 
statute puts strong emphasis throughout this section on academic institutions 
which were never mentioned separately in the old statute. 

17. In the chapter on Armed Forces the old statute mentioned three sep- 
arate Chief Political Sections: one for the armed forces, one for the security 
units, and one for the railroads. The new statute no longer mentions the rail- 
roads, and the armed forces and the security units (including the border patrols) 
are under one agency, the Main Political Section. On the whole, under the new 
statute the party’s development in the armed forces is more centralized, more 
complex, and more independent of the local party committees. This way it ap- 
pears that the party leadership will be more successful in strengthening its control 
over the Hungarian army.** 

18. A new section describing the relationship between the Communist 
Youth League and the party had been added to the 1957 statute. In it the party 
reaffirms and reiterates its close link with the youth and the Communist Youth 
League. This special emphasis is clearly due to the circumstances of the 1956 
Revolt. No such stress can be found in the old statute. 

19. The new statute extends its provisions on disciplinary measures to the 
following: “With educational purposes in mind, dismissal from a Party post or 
the prohibition of occupying a given Party post for a given period of time can be 
used as a means of Party punishment.” On the other hand, the new statute fails 
to mention a punishment stipulated in the old one: that of demotion from 
member status to candidate status for one year with possible readmission for good 
behavior. 

In addition, at the June conference the total membership of the new HSWP 
was given as 345,733 persons, that is 38.4 per cent of the membership enrollment 
of the disintegrated HWP in 1956. The greatest increase in the party’s member- 
ship occurred in April 1957 when, after an ultimatum to rejoin the HSWP is- 
sued by the February plenary session of the Provisional Central Committee,*® 
118,313 members of the former HWP were enrolled into the HSWP. Between 
April 1957 and June 1959, another 70,000 persons were admitted. 


” See also ibid., p. 88. 


rT) 


See note 21, supra 
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Table I shows the comparative figures of party membership before and after 
the revolution. 
Taste | 


ParTY MEMBERSHIP 














Period Number of Members 

NS er, eee ee eee 884,000 

| kre anaepiamniadmdemindisaaadenan 862,114 

phen! Bik alia ce all I Neal ee dE Ble 864,607 

ga es ER ee 900,000 

RR. UIE Sa aes 3 RE ee 345,733 

Se ee Cee ee eee a ee 417,000** 
© Helmreich, op. cit., p. 126. _— 
+ Ibid. 
tt “Third Congress of the Hungarian Working People’s Party,"” New Hungary (Budapest), IV, 6 (1954), 87, sup 

plement. 


§ Romanov, New Times, p. 11. 

# Vsevengerskaya konferentsiya, p. 74. 

§ Jézsef Sandor, “Improving the Composition of the Party,’”’ World Marxist Review, 11, 6 (1959), p. 72. 
** This figure does not include the 8,500 members expelled during the preceding 18 months. 


Of the June 1957 figures, 85.2 per cent had been members of the defunct 
HWP and 32.1 per cent were Communists who had joined the party in 1945 or 
before.*° As of June 1, 1957, the number of basic organizations was 12,985 as 
compared with 21,551 units in January 1954. 

Table II shows the social pattern of party membership. The structure of the 
HSWP resembles the pyramidal shape of the former HWP with the chain of 
command originating from the top. At the apex of this pyramid is a Central 
Committee (with fifty-three full and ten alternate members), dominated by its 
inner clique, now called the Executive Committee instead of Politburo (number- 
ing eleven members and two alternates). Next in line is the five-man party 
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“Class"’ 1951* 1954T 1957tt 1959§ 
Workers el ERE, 60.5 57.9 60.9 
Sa AEE See eee a 15.4 14.45 16.7 12.8 
Pnesiieenttle on. $0 4.99 6.9 7.6 
White Collar Workers 

and others 23.7 20.06 18.5(10.4 wc) 18.7(12.1 we) 


( 8.1 other) ( 6.6 other) 





* Free Europe Committee, Hungarian Party Congress, May 24-30, 1954 (New York, Free Europe Press, n.d.), Re 
search Report No. 1, p. 35. 

t Ibid. 

tt Vsevengerskaya konferentsiya, p. 101. 

§ Sandor, World Marxist Review, p. 72. 


” This seems to indicate a surprising stability of an “inner core” of old party members. Indeed, 
in May 1945 the membership of the Communist party was approximately 150,000. The 
32.1 per cent of 1945 and pre-1945 party members mentioned in June, 1957, amounts, on the 
other hand, to approximately 110,980. 
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Secretariat with Janos Kadar as first secretary. Other organs at the top include 
a nine-member Control Commission and a seven-member Central Revision 
Commission. 

With the June 1957 conference the general trend of the HSWP towards be- 
coming a faithful imitation of the HWP reached its culmination both in terms of 
social composition of the membership and the over-padding of its top organs. 


Party Uniry 


As has already been noted, the June conference failed completely to alter 
the intended party’s profile. The leadership of the HSWP remained divided on 
many major issues. For example, Jozsef Révai’s plan stressing heavy industrializa- 
tion in Hungary was disapproved, collectivization of farms de-emphasized, and the 
recommendation for a revival of the Patriotic People’s Front extolled. The 
zreatest problem, however, still plaguing the party was ideological wavering. 
On the question of the October events, for instance, the party seemed to be 
plit three ways: (1) one group, the Stalinists, defended Rakosiism as essentially 

socialist policy;®* (2) the right-wing faction argued that not all Nagyists were 
ounter-revolutionaries;** (3) while the clique in the center criticized both 
Rakosi’s dogmatism and Nagy’s revisionism.** 

It appears that the Stalinist faction, led by Jézsef Révai, was stronger than 
the rightist group, headed by Géza Molnar, until about January 27, 1958,5* be- 
cause it had the frequent support of the centrist faction, led by Janos Kadar. 
After that, however, the situation seems to have reversed itself. Kadar’s centrist 
faction gave greater support to the rightist than to the leftist group. The reasons 
for this are numerous. 

Perhaps the most plausible explanation of the shift of power within the 
HSWP can be found in Kadar’s application of the theory of class struggle. In 
der to strengthen the centrists’ position in the party, Kadar and his associates 
adhered to the old but useful Roman maxim, divide et impera. That is to say, 
Kadar purposely intensified the struggle for power between the left and right 
wings of the party, so that he could gain in the center.®> But Kadar’s centrist 


A typical argument of this group was expressed by Géza Kassai, a prominent theoretician of 


Stalinist faction: “Comrade Matyas Rakosi and his associates did not always commit 
ectarian errors, nor was their work always characterized by dogmatism. If they had rec- 
ygnized their mistakes in time and consistently corrected them, the errors need not have 
developed into sectarian policy and left-wing deviation.” Quoted in East Europe, VII, 4 
(1958), 46. 

*See note 34, supra 

* An illustration of a centrist argument is the statement by Karoly Kiss, one of the five secretaries 

f the party’s Central Committee: “Although revisionism is the main danger, no small 

a part of our militant membership is still tainted with sectarian and dogmatic conceptions. . . 
These incorrigible sectarians use the counter-revolution to try to justify the method 
practiced by the Rakosi group.” See Népszabadsdg, February 9, 1958. 

“When Janos Kadar resigned from his post as Hungarian prime minister “in order to concen 
trate on the reorganization of the Party” which had presumably taken the form not of 
enrolling members into it, but rather of consolidating the party’s authority and putting an 

end to the ideological wavering. Ibid., January 28, 1958. 

’ *“In the two years since the counter-revolution an important factor in the class struggle was 
the two-front character of our (centrist) battle against sectarian, dogmatic deviations on 
the one hand and against right-wing deviations on the other. This assured an effective 
and successful course of the class struggle.” Ibid., January 25, 1959. 
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policy — under strong pressures from the great mass of population and from 
Stalinist holdovers and suspected revisionists in the party itself — also benefited 
from the support given it from outside his own party. Early in 1958, for instance, 
the Polish press in Warsaw accused the Rakosi faction of trying to revive old 
methods of dogmatism, sectarianism, impatience, and intolerance in the HSWP.” 
Then shortly after, Kadar’s group received a firm endorsement from the Soviet 
party boss N. S. Khrushchev, which really became the determining factor in this 
struggle. In a broadcast over Radio Budapest (April 3), Khrushchev praised 
Kadar’s “correct policies” and condemned both the revisionist and Stalinist 
tendencies in the HSWP.** It was therefore no coincidence when Janos Kadar 
— in order to appease former members of the Social Democratic party — criti- 
cized the Stalinists for discriminating against Social Democrats who joined the 
Hungarian Workers’ party after the 1948 merger. “At present,” Kadar stated, 
“there is no more unhealthy discrimination against former Social Democrats in 
the HSWP.” ** 

Kadar used the same suave talk on others. Referring to the state of affairs 
at the Eétvés Lérand University in Budapest, the chief of the HSWP said that 
“the old Party leadership” had learned nothing from “the past errors” and had 
tried to smuggle the mistaken methods of leadership back into the work of 
party organizations. He specifically charged the Stalinists with disregard for 
party democracy and violation of collective leadership which had led to a break 
between professors and students of worker-peasant origin and others.*® 





Next in line were the workers. In order to win over the working class, on 
October 19, 1958, a party resolution was published in Népszabadsdg in an attempt 
to convince the workers that it was not the system, but individual functionaries 
who were to blame for “ignoring the opinions of the workers in the past” and 
thus paying no heed to the interests of the working class.®° Since “the self-con- 
fident working masses recognize the Party and the government as the executor 
of their will,” the resolution insisted that the number of workers in both party 
and government be increased by the end of the November 1958 elections. Yet, 
out of the 509 candidates on the ballot, 242 were termed “members of the prole- 
tariat,” but of these only 60 candidates were called “workers.” * 


™ “Sectarian-dogmatic tendencies are still fairly strong in the Hungarian Communist Party. Their 
mainstay is part of the Party apparatus. This is the most serious danger threatening from 
within the Party. It asserts itself in a hankering for the old ways of bossing about, in 
manifestations of impatience, intolerance, in an underestimation of the role of the masses 
and in a hasty bandying of the label ‘counter-revolutionary.’”” See Swiat i Polska (Warsaw), 
January 5, 1958, quoted in East Europe, VII, 3 (1958), 30. 

* “In the reorganization of their Party, the Hungarian Communists had to overcome tremendous 
difficulties which arose partly from the strong revisionist tendencies within the Party and 
partly from sectarian, dogmatic mistakes committed by the old leadership which had lost 
its elasticity and proper judgment and followed the Party line in a wavering, uncertain 
manner.” Quoted in East Europe, VII, 5 (1958), 33. 

™ Népszabadsdg, June 12, 1958. 

* Ibid., June 18, 1958. 

” Ibid., October 19, 1958. 

" Ibid., November 5, 1958. See also Stefan C. Stolte, “Hungary in 1958,” Institute for the Study 
of the USSR, Bulletin, VI, 4 (1959), 47. 
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On the other hand, the list of candidates included several “trustworthy” 
members of the church who were “elected” to the Hungarian Parliament on 
November 16, 1958.°* In its relation to church problems, the Kadar faction 
appeared to have been more successful. With the exception of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty’s house arrest (in the American legation), there were no known church 
dignitaries in prison. On the contrary, most of the church leaders, according 
to Kadar, had carried out their duties towards the state as loyal citizens.* 
Actually, a pastoral letter, urging all brethren to vote for the candidates of the 
Patriotic People’s Front, was issued by the Catholic and Protestant churches in 
the 1958 elections. In reality, the Patriotic People’s Front served as a substitute 
for independent political parties which were ruled out in Hungary after the 
revolution. The work of this front organization played a vital role in giving 
strong support to the centrist faction of the HSWP. 

Gaining the support of the Hungarian peasantry proved to be one of the 
most intricate tasks of the centrist faction. Since “persuading” the farmers into 
collectives is like prodding an elephant with a stick, the party organizers were 
instructed to assure the farmers that membership in the party would not neces- 
sitate joining collectives.*° However, peasants farming privately were subjected 
to pressures in the form of heavy taxes.** Both peasant membership in the 
party and collectivization of farms had decreased since the revolution.®’ In Sep- 
tember 1956, there had been 343,000 families. in agricultural collectives®* of which 
less than 300,000 rejoined the collectives by Februray 1959,® and over one mil- 
lion peasants still remained in private farming. However, although at present 
only 25 to 30 per cent of all families belong to the collectives, more than 40 per 
cent of the total farm land has been collectivized.*° 

In addition to the Social Democrats, teachers, students, workers, church 
leaders, farmers, and “loyal non-Communists,” Kadar’s group had gradually 
gleichgeschaltet all other segments of the Hungarian society. It took him two 
years of ruthless struggle to defeat both “left deviationists” or dogmatists and 
right revisionists or Nagyists. “The first nine months,” stated Kadar, “constituted 
a period of very intense class struggle: The Party-guided proletarian dictatorship 
was forced to take extremely severe measures.” Following this period, the 


“For example, Canon Richard Horvath (Catholic), bishops Lajos Veté and Laszlé Dezséri (Lu- 
theran), Abbot Janos Maté (Catholic), Clergyman Janos Péter and Bishop Tibor Bartha 


(Calvinist) and Provost Miklés Beresztéczi (Catholic). See Népszabadsdg, November 18, 
1958. 


“See Kadar’s October 15, 1958, campaign speech before the voters of the XIII District in Buda- 
pest in ibid., October 17, 1958. 


““The tremendous progress which the Patriotic People’s Front movement has made during the 
last two years proves that in this field too the confusion created by the counter-revolution 
has been eliminated.” See Kadar’s article in ibid., January 25, 1959. 


*“The world will not collapse if joining the Party is not immediately followed by joining a 
collective farm.” Ibid., May 23, 1958. 


Ibid., October 17, 1958. 
See Table II, supra. 
© Népszabadsdg, February 21, 1958. 
" Ibid., February 15, 1959. 
" Ibid., March 8. 1959. 
"Ibid., January 25, 1959. 
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next fifteen months, according to Kadar, were devoted to internal struggle within 
the party. During this time (the struggle waged on two fronts), he stated, “we 
endeavored to enforce the unconquerable Marxist-Leninist ideals in their 
original purity, free of dogmatic, revisionist distortions.” ™* Whether this was 
really the case remains to be seen. 


CoNCLUSIONS 

The tremor, followed by the volcanic eruption of the Hungarian uprising 
in October 1956, in many ways resembled the crisis of the Bolshevik regime in 
February 1921, when the sailors of Kronstadt mutinied. Those mutineers, too, 
accepted the Revolution, but demanded an end to the dictatorship of the Bol- 
shevik party and freedom for workers and peasants to choose their own rulers. 
Just as the Kronstadt revolutionaries were massacred under Trotsky’s direct 
orders, so were the Hungarian proletarians suppressed by the Red Army. Thus, 
Lenin’s implication that the proletariat is never able to raise itself above its own 
vanguard, the Communist party, was disproved once more with brute force and 
the claim that the dialectic of history ceases to function in a Communist-domi- 
nated country was negated by the use of tanks and machine guns. 

Another valuable lesson Hungary taught the world concerns Western policy- 
makers. Any future uprisings of significant scope behind the Iron Curtain will 
not necessarily be initiated by the feeble, disorganized and suspected non-Com- 
munists, but rather by the disappointed, frustrated and exploited rank-and-file 
Communists who carry the burden of the oppressing ruling class. 

It appears that large Communist parties in the Soviet orbit are a liability 
rather than an asset to communism. The size of the Hungarian Workers’ party 
was certainly a contributing factor to its swift collapse in October. When the 
revolution took shape a majority of the members of the HWP, who supported the 
uprising, effectively neutralized the minority of those Communists who remained 
loyal to the ruling class. 

The firsts HSWP was not born under normal circumstances of holding open 
meetings and conferences with long discussions and proposals leading to the adop- 
tion of rules and resolutions. It was a spontaneous revolutionary party, created 
exclusively by the special conditions at the time, an antithesis to the HWP of 
Rakosi and associates. It represented “Hungarian National Communism” of 
which Imre Nagy was the source and Janos Kadar the formulator. But the same 
Kadar soon defected from his colleagues and, after pirating the name of the party 
and its main organ, declared himself heir of the HSWP. 

The second (present) HSWP is identical with the first one only in name, not 
in content. Organizationally, it resembles more the HWP than the first HSWP. 
The differences between the present HSWP and the HWP are only slight. One 
difference, perhaps important, is the fact that the new party, ostensibly in the 
name of being a voluntary, ideologically purist organization, will now permit 
individual resignations — something the statute of the HWP did not allow. The 
new statute also re-enforces the rights of individual rank-and-file members by 





" Ibid. 
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granting them freedom to dissent and appeal against party decisions with which 
they are not in accord. However, it also postulates that pending a final ruling 
the dissenting member must still enforce the decision with which he is not in 
agreement.”® 

Operationally, the HSWP is a synthesis of the HWP and the first HSWP. 
In its work the HSWP wavers between the two depending on the needs and 
the climate of opinion. While serving the interests of the Kremlin, it tries to 
appease every discontented social force by suave talk. The task of co-ordinating 
the various social interests after June 1957, was assigned to the Patriotic People’s 
Front, with the HSWP freeing itself of administrative, but not political work; 
the Communists still dominate rather than work with the PPF. The present 
HSWP lacks the ideological vigor and firmness of the HWP. It is so flexible in 
its application of the dogma that slogans such as “dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
“monolith,” “militancy,” and others are practically extinct in the Communist 
press and official orations. 

Thus, the current over-all picture presented by the HSWP is one of con- 
fusion and uncertainty produced by the effort to maintain Stalinist determina- 
tion mixed with rightist moderation. Kadar and other party leaders apparently 
want to build their own road to socialism, acceptable to the Kremlin and suit- 
able to Hungarian conditions.** Whether Kadar can continue indefinitely in this 
ambiguous position without falling into the hands of Stalinists or without losing 
his support from the rightists is unclear. There is an old saying in Hungary that 
people who sit on two chairs usually fall between them. 


* On the other hand, in this way it would also seem easier for the ruling clique of the party to 
detect discontent among party members and thus eliminate the danger of secret con- 
spiracy against them. 

“The permissible limits of “separate roads to socialism” had been re-defined at a meeting of 
twelve Communist and Workers’ parties in Moscow on November 21, 1957. See Pravda, 

November 22, 1957. 








AMERICAN DEFENSE OFFICIALS’ VIEWS ON 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


RicHarp W. VAN WAGENEN 


The American University 


HE WORK of such recent students of the subject as Masland, Radway, 

Millis, Mansfield, Janowitz, and Stein leaves no doubt about the influence 

of the military in the making of United States political decisions, including 
those concerned with international relations. “The military” can mean many 
things, but unless one regards “the educated military” to be a redundancy this is 
the most accurate general tag for that segment of the profession which has come 
close to the center of the policy-making process in recent years. 

Interest should increase, therefore, in the views of the educated military 
toward traditionally nonmilitary problems. One of the these problems is the 
place of the United Nations in promoting U.S. national objectives within the 
next three to ten years. The present study seeks to report and analyze the in- 
formally solicited and expressed views of a representative group of educated 
military officers (plus three civilians) who at the time occupied responsible 
positions in the national defense establishment. It focuses upon the relationships 
which those officials envisage between the United Nations and the United 
States national interest. 

METHOD 

Twenty-five Department of Defense officials were interviewed. These men 
operated at a level which was not so high that they were unable to voice their 
personal views if those did not coincide with official doctrine, and yet which was 
not so low that they would be unacquainted with the general issues of policy 
even if they did not happen to be familiar with current doctrine on all those 
issues. Most men were familiar with both issue and doctrine. Some, however, 
were in positions where they knew the general issues but were removed some 
distance from the international aspects of United States policy. The latter group 
had for the most part held positions in the past that were closer to the interna- 
tional scene than were their current positions, and virtually all would be likely to 
hold such positions again in the future. 

All men interviewed held the rank of Captain (Navy) or Colonel (Army, 
Air Force, Marine Corps) except for three career civilians, and the ages were 
approximately the same. All were stationed in some agency of the Department 
of Defense in Washingron. Of the twenty-two military officers, seven were 
Army, seven were Air Force, five were Navy, and three were Marine Corps. 
All twenty-five were known to be well acquainted by education or experience 
with problems of United States foreign policy, including relationships with the 
United Nations. All had been through one or more of the high-level service 
Note: This article is condensed from a study prepared as part of the United Nations Project of 

the Center for International Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, of which 


Lincoln P. Bloomfield is Director. The study is not expected to be published elsewhere, 
and the names and positions of those interviewed are not available. 
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schools. All but two held a bachelor’s degree, and those two had attended col- 
ege; five held one or more advanced degrees. 

The individual interviews were held in the Spring of 1958. An attempt 
was made to reach into the area of personal belief, as distinct from official doc- 
trine of the agency or service in which the officer had his desk. This was feasible 
because the author was personally known to each man and a bond of mutual 
reliability had already been established by prior association. 

A strenuous attempt at open-endedness was made by the interviewer, and 
of course any bias of his own position was concealed as carefully as possible. The 
open-ended method was deliberately breached in only one way. A proposed 
statement of United States objectives, drafted as neutrally as possible and at- 
tempting to run the gamut from immediate to long-range objectives, was read 
at the beginning of each interview in order to establish some sort of platform 
from which to take off.1 Disagreements with this statement were requested. It 
should be added that the statement of objectives did not mention the United 
Nations either directly or indirectly, since the United Nations was considered to 
be a means and not an objective. 

Three comments are worth making that arise from the background of the 
investigator. He is basically an academic man in the field of international rela- 
tions and international organization, but with six years experience as an Army 
officer and another year spent with all three services at the National War College 
as a civilian. He is well acquainted with the doctrines of the three services. It is 
his feeling that those interviewed responded with complete freedom of expres- 
sion, even to the point of avoiding overcompensation for the restriction on free- 
dom that is alleged to accompany military life. There was, however, an occa- 
sional unfamiliarity with the present powers and functions of the United Na- 
tions; this was usually expressed, but was sometimes brushed over instead. The 
third comment is that in the investigator’s opinion the results of the inquiry 
should not be taken to be quite as clear-cut or firm as they might appear — not 
only for the usual reasons of an interviewer’s inability to take account of all 
nuances and to record all statements, but for another reason as well. More than 
some professions, the military has a strong affection for decisiveness and this 
extends into intellectual matters. There is some tendency to take a position on 





issues that are raised even when those issues have not been previously thought 
ut, or when they have been thought out but the respondent actually holds a 
neutral position on them. Nevertheless, the answers are well worth studying 
because most respondents did have a genuine, supportable position on most 
questions asked and because in the aggregate the responses do represent general 
attitudes. 

IMAGE OF THE SITUATION 


Some of the premises which underlay the thinking of these officials were 
explored. In particular, it seemed important to learn how they felt about three 
aspects of the total problem, each having strong implications for an individual’s 
pattern of thought. 


"See pp. 108-9 for this statement. 
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Could the United States Survive an All-out War in the Near Future? 

It was hoped that answers to this question would indicate the seriousness 
with which respondents faced the problems of war and peace. All had lived 
with this question more intimately than with any other query about the United 
Nations. At the same time, a companion question was asked: Can the United 
States survive without an all-out war? This offered an opportunity to any who 
might belong to the “preventive war” or the “inevitable showdown” schools of 
thought. 

There was complete consensus that the United States could survive with- 
out an all-out war. Only three could even remotely be interpreted as approach- 
ing the preventive war or inevitable showdown viewpoints. In only one case did 
a respondent specify that the Soviet Union had to be “reduced” in its sphere of | 
influence (rather than “contained”) in order that the United States could sur- 
vive. Several others implied this necessity without expressing it, but not in the 
sense of requiring a preventive war. 

Near-consensus, another rarity, came on the question of surviving an all-out 
war with the Soviet Union, although degrees of survival were distinguished. 
Almost all respondents either specified or implied that, while we would survive 
as a political entity, our “way of life” would probably be destroyed. Whether or 
not our way of life survived, our “position of leadership in the world” would 
definitely be reduced in relative terms. 





This did not mean that anyone thought we could rely upon outsurviving the 
enemy after a war. War prevention was the central problem. Few left any doubt 
that all-out war was being prevented now and in the near future chiefly by U.S. 
military deterrent power, and that this gave us an opportunity to work on the 
promotion of our objectives by other means. A few made it clear that starting an 
all-out war should not be considered even as an alternative in our defense plan- 
ning. None, of course, intimated surrender as a possibility. And none implied 
that limited wars were not possible in the future. 

Going to the other extreme, what about the possibility of a stable peace in 
the indefinite future? 


Is It Possible that a World-Wide Stable Peace Can Ever be Achieved? 

Answers to this sort of question might throw light on the very long-run ob- 
jectives that were held and the extent to which the promotion of United States 
objectives pointed in that direction. On this question, the inquiry went beyond the 
bounds of the three-to-ten-year period. It was made clear that the question re- 
ferred to ultimates and that stable peace was to be defined as the absence of 
physical fighting. 

Only six respondents felt that a stable peace would never come about, but 
four of those six felt that all but limited wars could be eliminated. Four others 
either were not asked this question or gave an ambiguous answer. 

Of the majority who thought a stable peace was possible, many relied heavily 
upon the ultimacy of the word “ultimate.” No time-estimate was requested, but 
some volunteered that it would not be in our lifetimes, several implying that it 
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would be long after. There was an occasional implication that hundreds of years 
might be involved, but there was no indication that anyone thought the question 
was in the least ridiculous. 

To test their seriousness a little, those interviewed were asked which of four 
means of maintaining a stable peace would be the most likely to succeed. These 
were given as the only means that had ever seriously been proposed so far as the 
inquirer knew, but with an invitation to add a fifth if it was thought to have a 
better chance. They were mentioned in this order: a change in human nature 
such that the causes of fighting might be removed: successful domination of the 
world by one or a few nation-states; establishment of world-wide law maintained 
through an organization; and continuation of the balance-of-power or balance-of- 
terror system which prevails today. 

Opinions were split three ways. Half believed in law and organization, a 
third in continued balance of power, and a sixth did not predict the means. Only 
one felt that peace could be achieved through domination. One was ambiguous 
in the sense that he felt that education toward awareness of the consequences of 
nuclear war would bring about the end of wars, but he did not predict whether 
the result would be a stable balance of power or a strong international organiza- 
tion. Although more had an expectation of peace through law and organization 
than through balance-of-power, seldom was there strong conviction about either 
alternative; when there was, it came out on the side of law and organization. Those 
who saw law and organization in the distant future seemed to think the trend was 

n that direction, the chances getting better as time passed. 

The law-and-organization men as often as not volunteered a belief that there 
would have to be an enforcement agency before stable peace could be attained. 
One or two of these expressly recognized the need for a court and/or legislation 
along with an enforcement agency; again they volunteered the information. One 

mphasized the need for all nations to give up more of their sovereignty, and 
unother referred in passing to a world government and a world police force as 
“what we all want.” There was no indication that others felt that way, whether 
9 not those in favor of “law enforcement” realized the full price of their desire. 

This means that about three-fourths might be considered “ultimate opti- 
mists” concerning what is recognized as the main objective of the United Nations 
and one of the main objectives of the United States. But those opinions do not 
necessarily imply anything about the place: of the United Nations in achieving 
that objective. 


Is the United Nations Primarily a Vehicle for Helping to Carry Out United 


States Policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, or Is It Primarily a Mechanism for 

Helping to Bridge the Gap Between East and West? 

Respondents realized that the United Nations could be both a vehicle and a 
bridge, in various proportions of each, and that still other possibilities were not 
excluded. A general image of the United Nations which underlay a person’s 
thinking about that organization was being sought through this question. Impuri- 
ties undoubtedly leaked into the responses for the reason that it was not always 
clear whether the question and its answer referred to the United Nations as it is 
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or as it should be. Where the answer indicated clearly the latter, it was elimi- 
nated from the present analysis.” 

Images were evenly divided on this question. Of those fifteen who felt that 
the United Nations was chiefly one or the other, eight are best classified as believ- 
ing that it is primarily an East-West bridge and seven that it is primarily a United 
States vehicle. The latter stated or implied that it was a vehicle which the Soviet 
Union could also use for its own ends. 

If the “should” element is thrown in, however, the balance is heavily 
weighted in favor of the “bridge” conception. None of those who thought it to be 
a “bridge” volunteered that it should instead be a “vehicle”; on the contrary, they 
expressed the opinion that to use it as a vehicle would be a very bad policy. 
But some of those who said it was now a “vehicle” did feel definitely that it 
should be a “bridge” if United States policy was to be benefited to the maximum. 

Another half-dozen felt that the United Nations was neither or was both. 
Two of these believed it was a futility, without power either way. Two others 
seemed satisfied that the United States was playing it both ways, and one of 
these looked upon it as an important bridge between the United States and non- 
Soviet countries. 

The impression is left that most of those interviewed were happy enough 
to see the United Nations being used by the United States both as a vehicle and 
a bridge so long as the vehicle did not destroy the bridge. They expected that 
United States policy would be served better by keeping the United Nations in 
existence and operating more or less as it is now than by having it identified even 
more closely with United States or Western policy. 

Detail concerning the value judgments rather than the image was brought 
out, of course, when the main “should” questions were asked later in the inter- 
view. But first, the question of compatibility between United States and United 
Nations objectives had to be explored. 


ComMPATIBILITY OF UNitED NATIONS WITH UNITED STATES OBJECTIVES 


The question of compatibility was brought up after some of the premises that 
underlay thinking on the broadest United States and United Nations objectives 
had been explored. United States objectives had already been stated at the be- 
ginning of the interview. Without either presenting or requesting a statement of 
United Nations objectives, the interviewer asked whether the objectives of the 
United States and the United Nations were generally the same, the opposite, or 
overlapping. 

United States Objectives 
The statement of United States objectives which had been offered as a point 


of agreement or departure at the beginning of the interview was as follows: “By 
United States national objectives, we mean (a) self-preservation in the short run 





It is interesting to note that all three of the responses eliminated for that reason were given 
by men who felt strongly that the United Nations should not be entirely a vehicle for 
promoting the views of the United States. One of them went so far as to say that every 

time we used the United Nations to accomplish United States objectives alone, we weakened 

it as a vehicle for effective negotiations. 
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by all means available to us and (b) a system for the long run that comes as 
close to an organized peace as possible. These objectives would include (as sub- 
objectives) the lowering of Soviet capabilities for inflicting intolerable damage on 
us physically, the reduction of hostile Soviet intentions by trying to push the 
Soviet Union into some sort of system that will make the country a tolerable one 
to live with, the reduction of such international support as the Soviet Union 
already has politically and economically, reduction of the probability of general 
war breaking out by inadvertence, finding means for limiting war if it does break 
out, insuring the maximum political support for our side if war does break out, 
and — in the really long run — developing a system for settling disputes without 
war which will guarantee peaceful change.” 

This was thought to cover the spectrum from short to long run and to bring 
out specifically the military tie to those objectives. It was understood that the 
period under consideration was the next three to ten years. 

The great majority agreed completely with the statement. A few, however, 
felt that it was perhaps obsessively anti-Soviet, positing an oversimple bipolar 
framework. They would state the objectives more positively, considering other 
problems beyond the Soviet threat and the defense of the status quo. One felt 
that there was too much emphasis on military strength, because what we really 
needed was greater political dexterity by which to keep the Soviet Union from 
challenging that strength. Another variation was the point made by one respond- 
ent that our best hope lay in pulling (educating) the Soviet Union and not in 
pushing (squeezing) it. 

Three respondents summed up the statement as meaning that the United 
States wanted to “make the world safe to live in,” using different words. One of 
them broadened this into a request for a positive definition of “organized peace” 
as a world in which we can grow in our own way. Only one man placed a 
proviso on his agreement with the statement presented: he could agree if the 
objectives did not include an international organization that would replace power 
politics. 

None of the respondents was vehement about any changes in the stated 
objectives and as the interviews progressed no substantial defects in the statement 
appeared, though parts of it turned out to be superfluous. Therefore it could 
be used as a platform of more or less known altitude and dimensions from which 
to take off in discussing the uses of the United Nations in furthering those United 
States objectives. 

United Nations Compatibility 

A standardized statement of United Nations objectives was neither prepared 
nor requested by the investigator because the object of the inquiry was not to 
learn what United Nations objectives were thought to be, but to learn the next 
step in a line of reasoning. Were United Nations objectives — whatever the re- 
spondent considered them to be — essentially compatible or incompatible with 
those of the United States (and presumably the Free World)? The emphasis was 


placed on the image of the UN —accurate or not — which the respondents 
already possessed. 
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Every respondent believed that the United States and United Nations ob- 
jectives were generally compatible.’ It is not surprising that nobody found them 
completely identical, nobody found them completely opposed, and all found them 
“overlapping,” when given those three choices. This means little until it is noted 
that in the minds of these men the overlapping is very heavy — the objectives are 
much closer to identity than to opposition. 

Where is the lack of identity? With some it is a small area. For example, 
the long-run objectives of the United States and the United Nations are the same 
but the short-run objectives sometimes are not. One respondent cited the fact 
that the United Nations does not have as one of its objectives the reduction of 
Soviet military capabilities, even though both the United States and the United 
Nations do have peaceful settlement among their long-range objectives. With 
others the lack of identity covers a large area. For example, a distinction is made 
between peace and security, with the United Nations interested only in peace 
while the United States (and other nations) are interested in security as well as 
peace — more interested, it is implied, in security than peace if the two should 
become incompatible. This view probably spoke for quite a few who simply stated 
that the United States sometimes had to deviate from United Nations policy 
because of a particular U.S. national interest. It was implied that this would be 
overriding on occasion, but would be considered justified only when necessary. 

Only one man characterized the overlapping objectives as being closer to 
“opposed” than to “identical.” He characterized the United Nations objectives 
as being “humanitarian,” while our “national interest” did not have, and should 
not have, very much humanitarian motivation. 

This throws no light on the subtleties of comparative United States— United 
Nations objectives, but it does reveal a distinctly sympathetic attitude toward the 
objectives of the United Nations to a degree which was not expected by the in- 
vestigator. ' 

In order to put this to a crude test, every man was asked about his view of 
United States actions in the Suez crisis and especially the refusal to support the 
British-French-Israeli invasion, that refusal being construed as evidence of gen- 
eral support for the United Nations. The Suez invasion case seemed to be as good 
a confrontation of national and international policy as any that would be well 
known to all those interviewed. Though by no means clear-cut, the case did pre- 
sent to United States policy-makers a choice between supporting the United Na- 
tions (and United States) principle of non-violence and supporting the United 
States principle of NATO solidarity; it also presented a choice between what 
might be long-run and short-run advantage. With those four major variables 
involved, it is surprising how nearly unanimous was the agreement among those 
interviewed. 

Overwhelmingly these men felt that the United States had done the best 
thing it could have done with regard to the Suez invasion. Of the group, only 


“One respondent did rule out the question because he said there could be no such differins 
objectives, since the United Nations can have only the interests of its members as its own 
objectives. In the light of realities, this definition seemed unmanageable and was dis 
regarded 
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one felt that our national objectives were served less well than they would have 
been by some other alternative, and he did not feel strongly about this. Two 
others, however, believed that the action was good for our short-run interest but 
may have been bad for our long-run interest, which was to separate Nasser from 
his power. Another thought that we used the United Nations as a rationalization 
instead of as a principle; but this would seem to mean that our true policy desire 
did coincide with the United Nations principle. Two were noncommittal. 

The other nineteen thought either that the United States did the best thing 
for itself in the long range but not in the short range, or else that it did well in 
both ranges, satisfying principle and national interest at the same time. Several 
said that it was the only thing we could have done because of our long-standing 
public policy against aggression. Yet these men did not seem to feel morally 
trapped, in an unhappy sense. Only one respondent mentioned specifically the 
idea that to support the invasion would have destroyed the United Nations, and 
that its survival was in the United States national interest; several others implied 
this extension of their opinions. 


Not all who favored the United States position connected it, even by implica- 
tion, with United Nations principles. In a consideracle discussion with one 
respondent, two gains for the United States were brought out: the fighting was 
stopped, and we gained some favor with the Arabs. But no mention was made 
of any bearing upon the United Nations. Another supported United States 


action on the basis that Nasser was not a threat to the peace anyhow. Three 


others thought that with better timing the United States could have had its cake 
and eaten Nasser too. 

One thing which was perfectly clear from these and related responses was a 
widespread respect for the power of that intangible which was frequently referred 
to as “world opinion” where the use of military force was concerned. A majority 
f these officials expressed or implied, without the subject having been brought 
up by the questioner, that “world opinion,” vague as it may be, does influence the 
international actions of states. This power tended to be associated with the 
United Nations because of its “public forum” aspect — one of its features that 
appeared prominently when we inquired into the functions the United Nations 
hould perform. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Do the officials whose views were sought believe the United Nations can 
further United States objectives, and if so in what ways? One direct indicator 
would be the extent to which they believe the United Nations should either 
expand or contract the functions it now performs on behalf of its various mem- 
bers or whether they believe that, regardless of the functions it now performs, 
the United Nations should be used by the United States more heavily or more 
lightly in the promotion of our foreign policy objectives. The term “functions,” 

s used in these interviews, includes both aspects: the addition or subtraction of 
United Nations functions, and greater or lesser use of existing functions. 

Everyone recognized the political and military weakness of the United Na- 
tions in terms of legal and physical power; nobody was under the illusion that 
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the United Nations was a government. Also, it was taken for granted by all 
concerned that the United Nations did not face us with a choice between putting 
all our foreign policy “through the United Nations” and disregarding the organi- 
zation entirely. Neither did the group regard the United Nations as an entity out- 
side the realm of policy calculations when global thinking was under way. 

Categorizing responses was difficult. To be primarily quantitative with such 
a small population would be misleading, and yet it was hard to be rigorous and 
impressionistic at the same time. Impressions of an attitude in context were 
deemed more reliable than counting the recorded indicators, especially at points 
where the evidence did not happen to be entirely clear. 

Respondents have been grouped into those who felt that the United Nations 
should have about the same function as at present and those who felt that it 
should have more. There should logically be a third category — those who felt 
that the United Nations should have less of a function than at present. But it 
was discovered that only one official could qualify for this category, and even 
then on a rather tenuous basis. 

It may be that some of those who stated that the United Nations should 
continue as it is (discussed below) actually believed the organization was so 
innocuous that it could hardly be made more so by subtraction. The general 
atmosphere of the interviews does not lead to that conclusion, however. While 
in some cases there may have been the indifference of disrespect, in the great 
bulk of cases this was distinctly not detected. Nevertheless, there are probably 
a few who would have subtracted from the functions of the United Nations if 
the option had been pressed. 

With these questions, we now move from the realm of “what is” to the realm 
of “what should be.” The military and nonmilitary functions will be discussed 
separately. 

Nonmilitary Functions 

Every respondent said, with varying degrees of conviction, that in the non- 
military field the United Nations should either function at its present level or 
have more functions or be used more by the United States. Roughly speaking, 
about twice as many of these officials would give the United Nations more func- 
tions than would limit it to its present level of function. 

United Nations should have essentially the same nonmilitary functions as at 
present. The general attitude of this group can be summed up by saying that “we 
are getting about as much out of the United Nations right now as we can.” 
About half the group reasoned that there was no use giving the United Nations 
more functions until it was reorganized — which would be far in the future. That 
may be the chief rationale of most who held this view of United Nations func- 
tions, though it does not necessarily imply that they would like to see the United 
Nations strengthened by reorganization in the future. More often than not, they 
had in mind an eventual international government. 

The main function of the United Nations, in the eyes of these officials, is to 
provide a forum or sounding board. One or two said that this was all the United 
Nations could be expected to do: fact-finding and opinion-moulding. Some 
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others implied a similar view. But every one of them regarded this as an impor- 
tant function for several reasons. 

For one thing, the forum provides a place where United States policies can 
be promoted directly — by stating them for all to hear, by arguing differences 
with the Soviet Union and the satellites, by communicating with other Western 
states, and by swaying opinion that leads to bloc voting in the General Assembly. 
Another reason is that the United Nations forum provides a place to promote 
United States policies indirectly — by clarifying (as contrasted with simply argu- 
ing) the issues between East and West, and by demonstrating the compatibility or 
even the identity of Western objectives with United Nations objectives. A third 
reason was the opportunity for personal contact, which most of the respondents 
thought was a plus value. Among those who would limit the United Nations 
to its present functions, some mentioned the forum as bringing the United States 
and the Soviet Union closer together “some day,” and others saw it as gradually 
eating away the barriers of sovereignty which separated the members, as helping 
to rub off differences between countries other than the United States and the 
Soviet Union, or as keeping alive “some hope for mankind.” 

The other major nonmilitary function, this group believed, was economic 
and social betterment. The implied assumption, occasionally expressed, was that 
better standards of living would promote peace by reducing human tensions. 
Many felt, it seems clear, that since the United Nations would not itself be able 
to keep the peace in the short run anyway, its big opportunity lay in the economic 
and social field. Others mentioned that an international organization was a better 
way to carry on those functions than the United States bilateral method. Several 
mentioned the value of the Specialized Agencies in reducing tensions and promot- 
ing stability. 

United Nations should have expanded nonmilitary functions. On the whole, 
ve added nonmilitary functions or greater United States uses which these 
officials had in mind for the United Nations are not such as to make a great 
difference in the execution of United States foreign policy. But the indication 
of a desire to travel in that direction instead of some other is quite significant. 

There seemed to be full realization that many functions could not be handled 
through or by the United Nations because of Big Power disagreement, but this 
did not discourage suggestions. These ran from a greater use of the Secretary- 
General as negotiator and fact-finder, at one-end of the scale, to United Nations 
control of access to the Antarctic, at the other end — that is, from an extension 
f traditional functions to the undertaking of a pioneer venture. 

One cluster of opinion would have more of our United States economic 
assistance channeled through the United Nations instead of using bilateral ar- 
rangements so extensively; it would have greater use of the Specialized Agencies 
by the United States for our technical assistance work; and in general it would 
have more effort spent demonstrating the compatibility of United States and 


+} 


United Nations aims. A few suggestions of a more unusual nature were put 


forth by others who felt that the United States could use more ingenuity than 
we do now. 
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A considerable group felt that we could influence our friends and the 
neutrals more successfully than we were now doing in the United Nations. Some 
mentioned the forum feature of the United Nations as the place to put across our 
viewpoint and way of life more vigorously. Others in the group saw this as a 
chance to demonstrate the fact that peace was in the interest of all our friends 
and the neutrals, and that objectives incompatible with peace should be eschewed. 
The importance of constant personal association, which was so frequently men- 
tioned, came up again logically in this connection. 

Those suggestions are all direct ways of promoting United States objectives. 
There were also suggested many indirect ways which depended upon the premise 
that United States and United Nations objectives are compatible and, further- 
more, that they are overlapping to a major extent. In other words, indirect ways 
of using the United Nations sometimes amount to ways of strengthening the 
United Nations itself. Frequently they were meant in that way although viewed 
from the United States position. 

Greater activity in the economic and social field was advocated in several 
forms. Three respondents said, in essence, that we were on the right track in our 
use of the United Nations but that we needed “more of the same.” This could 
mean either greater functions for the United Nations or greater use by the United 
States of existing United Nations functions. That these do not necessarily go 
together is made clear by the opinian of one of these men. He advocated taking 
more questions to the United Nations and permitting our allies to do likewise, 
but he also said that neither the economic and social nor the military functions 
of the United Nations itself should be expanded. 


Military Functions 


“Military functions” were not confined, in this inquiry, to the idea of an 
international police force, but the great bulk of the suggestions turned out to be 
just that. Views on this subject came in response to an open-ended question 
about possible military functions of the United Nations; they also came during 
the discussion of the Suez case. A “police force” is defined as a force that is 
limited to small operations such as border patrol and observation, in contrast to 
the job of repelling aggression. Also, such a force would be under ultimate com- 
mand of the Secretary-General after it was mobilized, and it would be made up 
of troops from several nations. 

United Nations should have essentially the same military functions as at 
present. The criterion for distinguishing those holding this view from those who 
would increase the military function of the United Nations was that they did not 
favor either a significant increase in size of an international police force or a 
change from the present type of ad hoc force (the United Nations Emergency 
Force) to a standing force permanently available to the Secretary-General. (We 
shall call this latter the permanent as contrasted with the non-permanent type.) 


By this test, a few more respondents would keep the nonpermanent type 
than would make UNEF into a permanent force. Three others did not specify 
the type, but one of these remarked that such a force should have only con- 
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ventional weapons and another emphasized the overriding importance of speed 
in moving such a force into the trouble-spots. Several made no mention of a 
police force, but in context this was not taken to mean approval of the present 
arrangement by default. 

The group favoring a nonpermanent type would disband the present UNEF 
when its job is completed and reassemble a similar force for each suitable crisis. 
All would like it to be a very small force, probably about the size of UNEF, but 
some specified (and others implied) that member nations should earmark con- 
tingents and keep them always prepared to move. One allowed that a very small 
part of the force could be a standing nucleus for additional earmarked troops 
on call, and he would emphasize speed so urgently as to specify hours, not days; 
he would arm the force with tactical nuclear weapons. 

United Nations should have expanded military functions. As we noted 
earlier, a few less respondents would make UNEF into a permanent force than 
would keep it in its present nonpermanent form. These called for a small but 
permanent (standing) force under control of the United Nations. It would not 
be designed for repelling aggression but, as one official put it, would intervene 
automatically to “neutralize” a dangerous situation. Another saw such an outfit 
largely as a moral force, making people somewhat more world-conscious by 
representing “world thinking.” Another, who thought an international police 
force should work like a mobile fire brigade, suggested that it might also have 
preventive functions like those of fire inspectors. While it could be employed 
only against the small nations now, he believed that perhaps eventually the 
larger nations would accept its jurisdiction against themselves as a result of usage 
over the years. (An advocate of working both sides of the street, he made a point 
of the opportunities also for United States propaganda work inside such a police 
force.) However, there was little evidence that those interviewed thought a small 
standing force should be the forerunner of larger forces growing beyond the police 
category. 

Only one official wanted a force substantially larger than the present UNEF. 
He would make it big enough to fight a limited war like that in Korea. This would 
not be an international police force, but it would call for an expanded United 
Nations function in the time-span covered which is far beyond the specifications 
f others interviewed. He is also one of the few who expressed a wish to see a 
World Court (at an unspecified time in the future) the decisions of which would 
be enforced by the United Nations. 

One respondent would take advantage of every available opportunity to use 
a United Nations police force because it “strengthens” the United Nations. He 
would keep it small in the beginning but felt that ultimately the problem could 
not be solved without disarming all parties, including the United States, and 
depositing all arms permanently with the United Nations. On the other hand, 
this official was the same one who advised that the United Nations cannot do 

uch yet because it is impossible to undo nationalism so quickly, even though 
eventually the United Nations will be able to take responsibility for a permanent 


peace. 
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Judging from the remarks made by some, a number of these officials realized 
the implications of a large international force in terms of governmental authority 
needed to police the policeman. One, for example, felt that the United Nations 
was not ready for a military force; even if that would be a step in the right 
direction, international law could not be made and enforced while the veto 
existed in the Security Council and equality of voting persisted in the General 
Assembly. 

PATTERNS OF THINKING 


If the whole spectrum of thinking about the United Nations is considered 
— running all the way from complete deprecation to full faith — the officials 
interviewed in this inquiry are distributed rather close to the center. There is 
not a “tough guy” to be found among them. Neither is there anyone who looks 
upon the United Nations as a potential world government in the near future. 
All seemed to recognize the limitations of the United Nations, most of them in 
what this investigator thought was a realistic way. They were neither sanguine 
nor cynical. 


To be more specific, none even hinted at deserting the United Nations, 
although two or three did feel that the organization would not get anywhere 
unless the veto was abolished, and one of these looked upon Soviet departure as 
an alternative solution. None would give the United Nations less functions than 
it now has, except for the one minor deviation mentioned earlier. Two at the 
other end of the spectrum believed the United States could now safely agree 
to abolish the veto from the Security Council and take its chances. A couple 


mentioned that they would like to see the United Nations reach decisions that 
could be enforced, even against the United States, but they felt that this could 
not be done for quite some time. 

Considering the purpose of this inquiry, the most significant division of 
opinion would be expected to come between those who felt that the United Na- 
tions possessed about as much function now as it should have and those who 
felt that it should have an enlarged function. Was there a distinctive pattern for 
each view? 

There was not. Positions on each of the main questions asked were checked 
against the positions of the two groups — those who wanted the same UN func- 
tions as at present, and those who wanted more. It was found that with regard 
to all questions — surviving an all-out war, the possibility of ultimate peace, the 
image of the United Nations, the compatibility of United States and United Na- 
tions objectives — there was about the same magnitude of division into the two 
groups. Putting this another way, both the “United Nations-as-is” group and the 
“more-United Nations” group found their members divided in about the same 
proportion on both sides of each question explored.‘ 


*Two exceptions were significant statistically but not otherwise. Those who thought the United 
Nations should be more of a bridge between East and West than it is, taken together with 
those who thought the United Nations already is primarily a bridge, were more heavily in 
favor of greater United Nations functions than were those who thought the United Nations 
to be primarily a vehicle for United States policy vis-a-vis the Soviets. And the same was 
true of those who believed the United States could survive an all-out war as contrasted 
with those who did not. 
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Are these rough correlations part of an “index of optimism?” There is not 
enough evidence to warrant a conclusion. Even the one “deviant,” who felt that 
the United Nations should have slightly less of a function than it already does, 
conformed to the majority on every question except one, which was almost 
evenly split anyhow. 

Was there a group of nonconformists who deviated from the “pattern” 
more or less consistently? There was not. Deviations appeared piecemeal and at 
random. For example, only two respondents held the view that the United States 
could by now afford to see the veto dropped from the Security Council. A third 
emphasized the need for giving up some sovereignty if we were to make the 
United Nations work, which is akin to the drop-the-veto position. Taking these 
three men, only one of them was in a notably minority position on only one of 
the questions asked: he did not believe peace was ultimately possible. 

No correlations were attempted among opinions and service (Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine, and civilian), type of position held, or educational back- 
ground. It can be stated, however, that no pattern was obvious enough to form 
itself before the naked eye. 


CONCLUSIONS AND REFLECTIONS 


It is not surprising to find that this highly intelligent and well-educated 
group of officials is not made up of innovators. Except in the case of two or three 
in the group, innovation is not the job they are supposed to do in their present 
positions. This finding becomes more interesting and important, however, when 
it is accompanied by another: that there is overwhelming acceptance of that 
which is already in existence. It would be extremely valuable to know where 
and who actually are the real innovators inside and outside the United States 
government as far as foreign policy is concerned. Whoever they are, they should 
take heart from the fact that the group of responsible and sophisticated men 
represented in this inquiry would probably go along with as much use of the 
United Nations as can be tolerated politically by the American people. The group 
believes that no present United Nations function should be abandoned. It is 
true that many of them felt that there was very little United Nations “in being” 
to be abandoned; but even those wanted to support what there was. 

One evidence of this “constructive” approach was the attitude toward an 
international police force. Even those who believed least in the efficacy of the 
United Nations did not say that UNEF should be abolished (with one lukewarm 
exception). They said only that it should not be enlarged and that it should 
not become a permanent standing force no matter how small. 

The general point made here is also illustrated by two rather puzzling state- 
ments. One respondent said that the power to make decisions was something 
he members could not give to the United Nations, but that they could and 
should allow it to take more power (within the Charter) if the United Nations 
demonstrated the ability to use it. The other believed that the United Nations 
should not expand its functions because it was too inexperienced; it had to have 


r 


precedents before it took on more functions. 


¢ 
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Several others said or implied in a general manner that it was to the interest 
of the United States to build up the United Nations in unspecified ways when- 
ever the opportunity arose. Most did not go that far, but neither did it appear 
that most would oppose greater functions for the United Nations. In short, what 
is is respectable, although there is room for more of the same if someone is able 
to put it into effect. To the innovator this is cheering, because it means that he is 
operating with a ratchet-gear. Once a turn of the wheel is made and an idea tried 
out, it is apt to stick and not to slip backward. 

It is difficult to characterize the over-all attitude of these officials toward the 
United Nations. Some are rather enthusiastic about its usefulness and some are 
definitely not. In the light of the evidence just presented, the term “construc- 
tive” is a little strong, and yet “benign tolerance” is too weak. This group tends 
to advocate a hard-headed policy of talking among ourselves and to other nations 
as though there can and will be peace, but at the same time acting as though 
there will not be peace for a long time yet. It is largely the old problem of pre- 
venting the short-run policy from destroying the chances for a successful long- 
run policy. 

One way to illustrate this attitude would be in terms of a standby power- 
plant that is ready to be switched on occasionally and that, while it is not being 
used very much, should nevertheless be gradually increased in horsepower. A 
better analogy might be the church tithing system. While about 90 per cent of 
our objectives may be pursued by various means, at least the other 10 per cent 
should go through the United Nations in order to keep the road open and in 
good repair leading to long-run salvation. Even in times of desperate preoccupa- 
tion we should put a part of our efforts into maintenance, and possibly into build- 
up, of an organization that could do big things under certain conditions that may 
possibly materialize in the future. 

The precepts of the United Nations are taken seriously, but not to the extent 
of overriding United States national interest. Time and again respondents 
brought up the force of moral pressure or the pressure of world and regional 
opinion. This was especially evident in a sort of automatic reaction to the use 
of military force, but it occasionally came up also in connection with a nation’s 
refusal to talk about a subject in the United Nations. This was a part, also, of the 
faith in personal contact and in keeping people talking as an educational agent. 
It may be unnecessary to add that there is not even a near-pacifist in this group. 
The general opinion would be absolutely clear that deterrent military power is 
the main reason we have peace at present and in the “foreseeable future.” At 
the same time, this group is acutely aware of the political limitations that restrict 
national military action in the world today. 


Another general characteristic that may be surprising to some observers is a 
refusal to believe the worst about the long-range picture. While fully aware of 
the grimness of current bipolarity and the nature of the Soviet enemy, this group 
tends to have an evolutionist optimism. It would not have seemed out of the way 
if a few men in the group had balked at the last phrase in the statement of 
objectives — “in the really long run, developing a system for settling disputes 
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without war which will guarantee peaceful change.” Yet none did. Later, when 
the question about ultimate peace was asked, only six felt that it was impossible, 
and four of those believed that all except small wars could be eliminated. Almost 
half of the remaining group (who answered the question clearly) felt that ulti- 
mate peace would appear more likely in the form of world-wide law and organi- 
zation than either as domination or as a continued balance-of-power system. This 
was not merely foolish optimism. Several specified that until the Un'red Nations 
was “reorganized” in that direction (though not necessarily all the way) there 
was little use in putting important matters before it for solution. The dilemma is 
familiar. 

These men do not look upon the United Nations as a means of changing the 
world radically. Nobody suggested giving the United Nations what might be 
considered supranational powers in the near future, except for the proposal by 
yne official that it should control access to the Antarctic continent by all nations, 
visualizing this as a governmental function. Neither do they look upon the United 
Nations as the chief means of promoting United States foreign policy objectives. 
The enlarged functions they would give to the United Nations are not such 
as to make a very great difference in the execution of United States foreign 
policy. They do look upon it as a means of settling smaller disputes not directly 
nvolving the United States and the Soviet Union, and as a means of ameliorat- 
ing the differences between the two superpowers to some extent. They also have 
zeneral confidence in the functional activities of the United Nations and would 
' 


ke to see it carry on more of the same type. A few would be bolder and give 
t greater functions. 

While very few of these officials have any startling proposals to make con- 
rning the United Nations, none of them would have the United States use that 
rganization substantially less than we do at present. Most of them would have 
use it much more, but within the present framework. 


y 








ELECTIONS IN LEBANON 


Jacos M. Lanpau 


The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


PECIAL INTEREST attaches to a study of the political structure of Leba- 
non, the most Westernized of the Arab states in the Near East.’ A descrip- 
tion and evaluation of elections as a political institution in Lebanon is 

bound to shed light on the interplay of those socio-economic and religious factors 
which determine to a large extent the political and constitutional patterns of 
Lebanese government-in-practice. Research in this field is infrequent in both 
political science* and general information publications on the Near East; such 
publications, also, cannot usually manage to keep up with recent revolutions in 
the area and the institutional changes resulting therefrom. Because of these 
revolutions, the scope of representative government has been limited considerably 
in some parts of the area. 

The Yemen, the area which forms today Saudi Arabia, and the Persian Gulf 
Sheikhdoms have been ruled since the first world war by strong-handed auto- 
cratic rulers. Iraq is still in the throes of revolution, with Parliament dissolved 
and political parties very limited in their activities. The United Arab Republic 
has lately (1959) experimented with elections without, however, reintroducing 
the party system, abolished in Egypt in 1953 and in Syria soon after its merger 
with Egypt in 1958. Jordan can boast a two-house Parliament, elected in 1956; 
however, since that year political parties have been banned in that state. Leba- 
non thus remains the only Arab state in the Near East which still maintains (at 
least formally) a Western-type democracy, with parties, elections and parlia- 
ments. The result is a peculiar synthesis of Western democracy with local usage, 
lastly evidenced in the recent elections of June-July, 1960. It will be our purpose 
to attempt a description and analysis of how the Western concept of elections 
operates in these Middle-Eastern surroundings. 

Lebanon is a little country, with a long tradition of foreign rule. After the 
Ottoman Empire, of which it had formed a small part, crumbled in the first 
world war, France was granted a Mandate for Syria and Lebanon.’ An adminis- 
trative order of the Mandatory carved, in August 1920, a Greater Lebanon out of 
Mount Lebanon and parts of Syria, thus adding a sizable heterogeneous Muslim 
population to the previously Christian-majority character of Mount Lebanon and 
its immediate neighborhood. During the year 1943, bowing to nationalist agitation 


Nore: For suggestions and corrections, entailing no responsibility, | am grateful to Professor B. 
Akzin and to Drs. E. Gutmann and M. Czudnowski. 

*In this paper, I shall use the term “Near East” to include the Arab States from Egypt, in the 
West, to Iraq, in the East. Studies parallel to this one might well be written on other states 
of the Near East as well as of the Maghrib (Muslim North Africa, West of Egypt). 

* Cf. L. Binder, “Prolegomena to the comparative study of the Middle East governments,” Amer 
ican Political Science Review, LI (September 1957), 651 ff. 

*The text of the French Mandate to Syria and Lebanon has been reprinted many times. For 
French text see, e.g., Ch. Ayoub, Les mandats orientaux (Paris, 1924), pp. 163-171 (a 
large part of this book analyzes the text of the Mandate and its implications). For English 
text see, e.g., S. H. Longrigg, Syria and Lebanon under French Mandate (London 1958), 
Appendix D. 
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compounded by British pressure on the Free French forces, France granted Leba- 
non independence; in 1945, it formally recognized the Lebanese republic. 

The young republic has a surface of roughly 4,000 square miles, in which 
live some 1,600,000 people.‘ It is ruled by an elected Chamber and President. 
Due to its contacts with the Western churches, its trade relations, and its con- 
nections with the numerous Lebanese emigrants, the country is, on most counts, 
more modernized than other Arab states. It has the highest proportion of people 
who live in the cities (about 25 per cent in cities of over-25,000), attend school 
and are literate (elementary school attendance, on the average, is over 73 per 
cent), read newspapers (daily newspaper circulation is over 81 per thousand), 
and own radios (about 36 per thousand).°® 

The country’s character as a traditional refuge for the oppressed, on one 
hand, and its aggrandizement by the French Mandatory, on the other, have re- 
sulted in a mosaic of communities, the rivalry between which has been a deter- 
mining factor in the political, social, and economic life of the country during the 
period of the French Mandate. The tendency for compromise in all walks of life 
has become almost a tradition in Lebanon for those communities which see in 
their country an entity that has to go on keeping its peculiar character. Table | 
enumerates, in order of size, the main communities with their respective approxi- 
mate numbers of adherents; the figures apply to the year 1956.® 


Taste | 


BREADOWN OF LEBANESE POPULATION BY COMMUNITIES 








nites veh. See secceecceseeee 424,000 Protestants -.... aia 14,000 


M ir 
Sunnites a eal ... 286,000 Jews ; enti 7,006 
Shiites ; ; 250,000 Syrian Catholics : A 
Greek Orthodox ———-_ Syrian Orthodox 5,00 

k Catholics ¥ 91,000 Latins wine seta . 4,001 
Druzes peck 88,000 Nestorian Chaldeans 1,000 
Armenian Orthodox aside 64,000 Others 7,000 
Armenian Catholics itiaasiltiaai lala 15,000 

1,411,000 


Total ... 





In general, statistics in Lebanon, as in some other countries of the Near East, are none too 
reliable and are sometimes improperly used. No official census has been conducted sinc 
1932; estimates of the Lebanese Ministry of the Interior are published with a view to mair 
taining the delicate numerical balance between Christians and Muslims. The above figure 
for Lebanon’s population is based on an estimate of the Ministry of the Interior, 1958 — 
published in the Lebanese daily al-Hayat, August 16, 1958. The estimate, which is rendered 
as 1,610,000, is perhaps too high, as it seems to have been 1,525,000 for mid-1957, according 
to the United Nations Sratistical Yearbook 1958 (New York, 1958), p. 31. 

Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society Modernizing the Middle East (Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1958), p. 169, and notes on pp. 451-52. 


This also is an estimate, prepared by the Economic Research Institute, American University « 
Beirut, partly based on official sources; it was reprinted by R. Bullard (ed.), The Middle 
East: A Political Survey (3rd ed.; London: Oxford University Press, 1958), p. 453. Almost 
identical figures in an estimate of the Lebanese Statistics Bureau for 1956, published in th 
New York al-Rabita, quoted by the Beirut Revue de Liban, June 6, 1959. No later figures are 

immediately available, but it seems safe to assume that the percentage of each community 

in the population has not changed materially in the intervening years. 
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While these numbers are approximate estimates, if not educated guesses,’ 
the examination of the concentration and division of the various communities 
throughout the country cannot be undertaken even under those terms of refer- 
ence. The little that is known of the communal (i.e., denominational) ratio in 
the various districts, and its impact on electoral laws and practice, will be found 
in the following pages. It will suffice to note here that while the aggregate num- 
ber of all Christians and all Muslims seems more or less equal, no single com- 
munity has a majority in the country; the largest community, the Maronites 
(who are Catholic) number less than 30 per cent of the total population. Another 
significant factor is the geographical concentration of the larger communities. 
The Maronites form an absolute majority in the population of Mount Lebanon 
and parts of North Lebanon; most Sunnites live in the coastal cities, and they 
comprise three-fourths of the population in Tripoli, Lebanon’s second largest city; 
the Shiites are an absolute majority in Southern Lebanon and some districts of 
fruitful al-Biga‘; and the Druzes are mainly grouped in the southern part of 
Mount Lebanon. 

This cleavage into a number of communities, the larger of which seem bodily 
concentrated in certain parts of the state, receives additional meaning from a 
glance at the socio-economic patterns of the Lebanese. These also seem to follow 
the division into communities, although not always sharply and distinctly. The 
Maronites form an easily recognizable part of Lebanon’s aristocracy — plutocratic 
as well as intellectual; many Maronites are merchants, others small, but inde- 
pendent, landowners. The Sunnites, too, claim a large part of the lands and the 
trade, although sizable numbers are farmers. Second in education to the Maron- 
ites only, many Lebanese Sunnites are as politically conscious as the Maronites. 
The Shiites, on a lower educational level, form the poorer strata in the cities 
(chiefly, Tyre and Sidon): in the rural parts, most still live in quasi-feudal 
bondage to large landowners. The Druzes, also, are mainly farmers, with strong 
ties to their quasi-feudal lords.*® 

Thus, Lebanon, “Westernized at the entry of Arab Asia, modernized at 
the center of Islamic tradition,” * has been for a long time sharply divided by 
communal standards, with well-defined religious, as well as socio-economic, 
characteristics. The feeling of ethnic-religious “belonging” and the tradition- 
haloed socio-economic distinctions form the basis of both party system and elec- 
tion practice. A brief survey of the history and framework of Lebanese elections 
will serve to emphasize the part of these characteristics in political life. 


LEBANESE ELECTIONS — History AND FRAMEWORK 


In common with the rest of the Ottoman Empire, no political elections 
were held in Lebanon, except for a brief period after 1908. The severity of 





"If proof of this was needed, it is enough to compare the remarkable difference between the above 
estimate of a total of 1,411,000 people in 1956 with the estimate for 1958 of 1,610,000 (see 
above, footnote 4). This implies a rise of 200,000 — or about 16 per cent — during two years, 
in a country with marked emigration tendencies! 

* Additional details in G. Baer, Aravey ha-Mizrah ha-Tikhon okhlusiyya ve-hevra (Hebrew; Tel- 
Aviv, 1960), passim, esp. chap. 3. 

* As described by Lerner, op. cit. p. 205. 
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Ottoman rule curtailed, however, the practical value of even these; it was only 
during the French Mandate that Lebanon made its first real steps towards elected 
assemblies of its own.’ In March 1922, the Mandatory instituted by decree™ 
a so-called “Representative Council” of thirty members, advisory in its functions. 
It was to be elected by universal male suffrage. The area of Lebanon was divided 
so that in every district a definite number of members pertaining to a certain 
community was to be elected by a modified list-system: the sum total of members 
was sixteen Christians, thirteen Muslims, and one representative of the minorities 
n Beirut (generally a Protestant). It had been an Ottoman practice to base 
membership in councils of varying sorts on the demographic components of the 
country. The French policy resulted in making communalism (i.e., the part 
played by religious denominations) not only a firmly instituted factor in this 


, 


“Representative Council,” ?* but also the main organizational feature of Lebanese 
political, administrative,!* and even judicial life; the allocation of all govern- 
mental positions (with the exception of a few minor ones) became attached to 
a key system designed to give satisfaction to the various commuunities.** In the 
first Lebanese constitution, of 1926,'° the insistence on communal representation 
found expression in paragraph 95, which stipulated that all communities should 
be equitably represented in public employment and in the Cabinet. 


’A ‘brief, though not very satisfactory, historical survey of Lebanese elected assemblies was 
written by Wadi‘ ‘Awn, Qissat al-majlis al-niyabiyy fi Lubnan, in the Beirut daily al-Jaridah, 
June 20, 1956. For their start, cf. Abdallah Sfer, Le mandat francais et les traditions fran 
caises en Syrie et au Liban (Paris 1922), passim, esp. chap. 13 (an Arabic translation was 
published in Cairo, 1922); and E. Topf, Die Staatenbildungen in den arabischen Teilen der 
Tiirkei seit dem Weltkriege nach Entstehung, Bedeutung und Lebensfahigkeit (Hamburg, 
1929), pp. 42 ff. 

Arrété No. 1307 of the High Commissioner, dated March 10, 1922, reprinted by P. Rondot, 
“Les structures socio-politiques de la nation libanaise,” Revue Francaise de Science Politique 
(Paris), IV, No. 1 (1954), 94, n. 28; hereafter cited RFSP. For dates of subsequent decrees, 
see Rondot, Les institutions politiques du Liban (Paris 1947), pp. 80 ff. 


* This, to become a very important feature of Lebanese political life, was not unknown in other 
states, including those of the Near and Middle East. Thus, the Persian electoral law of 
1906 — even when modified in 1909 and subsequently — provided for the representation of 
Zoroastrians, Armenians and Jews; see A. K. S. Lambton, “The Impact of the West on 
Persia,” International Affairs, XXXIII, No. 1 (1957), 20-21. The Jordanian electoral law of 
1928, as well as the 1947 constitution, provided for representation of Christian Arabs and 
Circassians; see E. Wright, “Abdallah’s Jordan: 1947-1951,” Middle East Journal (Washing- 
ton, D.C.) V, No. 4 (1951), 440-41; hereafter cited ME]. 

‘This may well have been one of the reasons for a considerable increase in the number of the 
state employees and in expenditure; see Longrigg, op. cit., p. 200, n. 1. Later efforts to 
remedy this situation failed; see ibid., p. 202. 


‘For evaluations of the importance of communalism in Lebanese politics and society, see Rondot, 
Les institutions. .., op. cit., chap. 5. C. G. Hess & H. L. Bodman, “Confessionalism and 
Feudality in Lebanese politics,” MEJ, VIII, No. 1 (1954), 10 ff. 

Arabic text of the 1926 constitution in Yusuf Mazhar, Ta’rikh Lubnan al-‘amm (Beirut, 1952), 

Il, 1111-26 (analysis ibid., pp. 1100-1110). French text in J. E. Godchot, Les constitutions 

du Proche et du Moyen Orient (Paris 1957), pp. 291-305; E. E. Abouchdid, Thirty years of 

Lebanon and Syria, 1917-1947, (Beirut, 1948), app. 12, pp. 108-33. English trans. in H. 

M. Davis, Constitutions, Electoral Laws, Treaties of States in the Near and Middle East 

(2nd ed.; Durham: Duke University Press, 1953); this contains amendments from 1943 and 

1947 (not published in Ist ed.), pp. 291-305; A. J. Peaslee, Constitutions of the Nations 

(2nd ed.; The Hague, 1956), II, 573-82. German trans. and analysis in H. Kohn, “Die 

staats- und verfassungsrechtliche Entwicklung der Republik Libanon,” Jahrbuch des éffentli- 

chen Rechts, XVII (1929), 386-411. Described and analyzed briefly also by al-Sayyid 

Sabriyy, al-Nuzum al-dusturiyya fi'l-bilad al‘arabiyya (Arab League, 1956), pp. 313-26. 
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The first Representative Council was elected in 1922, a second one in 1925. 
Two days after the promulgation of Lebanon’s 1926 constitution, the Council 
became the first Chamber of Deputies. An appointed Senate was added to check 
the Chamber; when the Senate fused into it (1927), the unicameral institution 
still kept a partly appointed character. About a third of its members were 
nominated regularly by the President of Lebanon and by the Cabinet —all 
favorable towards the French administration: in 1934, there were 12 appointed 
deputies to 18 elected;'® in 1937, 21 were appointed to 42 elected. Since the 
second world war — starting with the 1943 elections — the whole Chamber is 
elected.'? 

The total number of deputies in the Chamber and its breakdown by com- 
munities have varied, the principle being the maintenance of a balanced ratio 
between the rival interests of the communities.'* The final ratio dates from the 
year 1943, when a bill which would have allocated 32 seats in the Chamber for 
the Christians to 22 for the Muslims was rejected owing to the latter’s vigorous 
opposition to it and replaced by another: 30 seats for the Christians to 25 for 
the Muslims.’® This ratio, of 5 Muslims and Druze*® deputies to 6 from the 
various Christian communities, has remained unchanged, even though the actual 
numbers varied a few times. The total number of 55 remained unaltered in the 
1947 elections; the Lebanese Chamber modified it (in 1950), for the 1951 elec- 
tions, to 77;7 later (in 1952) it was modified again, for the 1953 elections, to 44 
— by Presidential decree;*? the Lebanese Chamber elected in 1957 seated 66 
deputies.** The last Chamber was elected in 1960** according to a predetermined 
breakdown by communities. See Table II. 

The problem of communal representation has been stressed in this brief 
sketch because it was the single most important factor in Lebanese political and 
parliamentary life. As such, it has rightly been brought to the fore by various 
writers. A more detailed analysis of the Lebanese electoral system and of recent 
elections will show, however, that of late this is by no means the only significant 
factor in the Lebanese political mosaic; furthermore, such an analysis may explain 
some hitherto unexamined components of this mosaic and their interrelation. 





“For the 1934 electoral law (Arrété no. 2/L.R. of January 2, 1934), see Davis, op. cit. (Ist ed., 
1947), pp. 186-201. 

*'N. A. Ziadeh, Syria and Lebanon (New York: Praeger, 1957), pp. 173-79. R. O’Zoux, Les 
états du Levant sous mandat frangais (Paris, 1931), p. 98. 

™ Rondot, Les institutions. .., op. cit., chap. 6 and passim. O’Zoux, op. cit., p. 97. Santi Nava, 
Il mandato francese in Siria dalle sue origini al 1929 (Padova, 1930), pp. 92-95. 

* Abouchdid, op. cit., part 2, p. 110. M. Majzoub, Le Liban et l’Orient arabe 1943-1956 (Aix-en 
Provence, 1956), p. 22. 

*® The Druze, although often counted separately from the Muslims, are included with them in 
the calculation of Muslim seats in the Chamber. The lack of uniformity in the classificatiot 
of the Druze community, for various statistical purposes, represents an additional source 
of inaccuracy in Lebanese population statistics (see above, footnote 4). 

* Ist paragraph of the 1950 electoral law, reprinted in Davis, op. cit. (2nd ed.), pp. 307-19. 

* The decree was published in the official Lebanese al-Tashri‘ al-‘amm, No. 46 (November 12, 
1952), pp. 927 ff. 

* The law was passed by the Lebanese Chamber on April 11, 1957; it was published in al-Hayat 
of next day, together with the lists of electoral districts and the number of seats allocated 
to each, by communities. 

* Project of law ibid., March 6, 1960, passed with but few modifications — see ibid., April 5, 1960 
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TABLe II 
Christians Muslims Minorities Grand Total 

Maronites ...............................- 30 Sunnites iets : 20 1 

Greek Orthodox memcms ae es ; sania 

Greek Catholic . 6 Druze isk 6 

Armenian Orthodox ... “oe 

Armenian Catholic .............. l 

ERS Er l 





Total 53 45 1 99 





It is not necessary, for the purpose of this paper, to go into a detailed de- 
scription and analysis of the various changes in the Lebanese electoral law. It 
suffices to remember that the number of electoral districts changed from one 
election to another, along with the number of deputies. After the 1947 elections, 
an agitation was started for a larger number of districts, instead of the customary 
five or six. This, with a corresponding demand for smaller lists of seats and 
candidates, found expression in the 1950 electoral law, which was enacted as a 
typical compromise after violent debates in the Chamber and the press.*° Ac- 
cording to this law, some districts remained unchanged, while others were sub- 
divided. The number of districts in the whole country thus rose to nine; the 
smaller lists in those districts which had been reduced in size still included four 
to nine seats.*® 

The failure of the electoral reform of 1950 to achieve any real change in 
the personnel of the Chamber — of which more below — was ascribed by the 
opposition?’ to the reform not being radical enough (of course, this was only one 
of the reasons). The dissatisfaction played a part — although, admittedly, not 
the major part?* — in the bloodless revolution of September, 1952,”° which un- 
seated the President of the republic, Bishara al-Khuriyy,*° and brought Camille 
Sham‘un to this office. Following the demand of the new President, a Cabinet 
of personalities picked outside the Chamber prepared another electoral bill, 
with a redistribution of districts and seats. The text of the new law was published 


* Lebanese press, summarized in Hamizrah Hehadash (Quarterly, Jerusalem), II, No. 1 (1950), 
50-51; hereafter cited HH 

*See table of this new division, ibid., II, No. 3 (1951), 288. For the law itself, see above, foot 
note 21. 

“ For some reasonings and slogans of the radical demands in the electoral field, see Muhiy al-Din 
al-Nusuliyy, in his lecture, “Min wahy al-istifta’ al-intikhabiyy. 5 - Bayrut,” Conférences du 
Cénacle (Beirut), V, No. 7-8 (October 25, 1951), Arabic part, esp. pp. 167-68; hereafter 
cited CC 

"In this case, the dissatisfaction also had other political, as well as socio-economic causes, 
the analysis of which is outside the scope of this paper. For the avowed causes, see the 
petition drafted by the Popular Front (i.e., political personalities who met for the purpose) 
and presented to the President of Lebanon: al-Hayat, August 14, 1952. 

See R. Mosseri, “The struggle in the Lebanon,” Middle Eastern Affairs (New York), III, No 
11 (1952), 328-34; hereafter cited MEA. G. Britt, Lebanon’s popular revolution, in ME] 
VII, No. 1 (1953), 1-17. J. L., “Peaceful change in the Lebanon the ‘rose-water’ revolution,” 
World Today (London), IX, No. 4 (1953), 162-73; hereafter cited WT. 

Here, and in transliterating other Arabic names and terms, I employ the correct transcription 
— renouncing, however, the use of those diacritic marks which would encumber typesetting 
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in November 1952 as a decree by the President, in the teeth of opposition by 
the Chamber, most of whose deputies had long been attached to the previous 
President and his circle. The modifications in the electoral system** were a rather 
significant first break with the past. Although the communal system was left 
untouched, the whole country was redivided into 33 electoral districts (22 uni- 
nominal and 11 binominal) to elect a 44-deputy Chamber; in this way, electoral 
competition in each district was reduced to single candidates or pairs of candidates 
running against one another. Other measures in the new law envisaged a money 
deposit by candidates, compulsory voting for men and optional voting for women 
with some schooling, and election by a simple plurality of votes instead of the pre- 
viously customary second-stage balloting. 

The continued pressure of various groups for electoral reform as a panacea 
for all Lebanon’s ills resulted in the next electoral law, of April 1957. The num- 
ber of districts was reduced from 33 to 28; the membership of the Chamber was 
raised from 44 to 66; and, whereas in the immediately preceding elections, 22 
districts were uninominal and 11 binominal, the new law provided for the fol- 
lowing division (roughly, by size of population) : 








Number of Districts Number of Deputies Each Total Deputies 
11 1 ll 
5 i. - 10 
6 3 18 
4 4 16 
1 5 5 
1 Beirut 6 6 
28 66 





Just as the 1957 electoral law was superimposed on previous laws and 
decrees,** the April 1960 electoral law was based, in great part, on the previous 
ones; but the whole country was now redivided into 24 electoral districts (three 
of which constituted Beirut and surroundings). Each of these was so parceled 
as to fit into an administrative gada’ (or subdistrict). Together they elect to the 
Chamber 99 deputies under the supervision of an interim Government, none of 
whose members can stand for election. 

Voters of both sexes have to be Lebanese citizens over twenty-one years of 
age, who enjoy all their civil and political rights. Their names should appear 
in the electoral register of the district where they had previously resided for at 
least six months: this register is to be up-to-dated each year. Barred from ap- 
pearing in the electoral register are the following categories of people: those 
who have lost their civil rights; those who have been ordered by a court not to 
take any active part in public life, permanently or temporarily (in case the time 
limit had not yet expired); certain sorts of criminal offenders; prisoners in jail; 


™See above, footnote 22. Cf. J. L., op. cit. p. 172. Rondot, “Nouveaux problémes de |’état 
libanais,” in RFSP, IV, No. 2 (1954), 347-49. Majzoub, op. cit., p. 75. 
*® Mainly on the detailed electoral law of 1950 and the modifications introduced in 1952. 
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and those who have gone bankrupt. Also, the personnel of armed forces, police, 
and internal security may not vote, unless they have retired or have been granted 
a long leave. Procedures of registration and appeal are also set (in the final form 
f the electoral law, however, all the paragraphs concerning the electoral register 
were dropped). 

Each candidate may run in one district only. All of them have to be Lebanese 
citizens, inscribed in the electoral register; if naturalized, they are only eligible 
ten years after having acquired Lebanese citizenship. They must be over twenty- 
five, enjoying all civil and political rights, and able to read and write. The per- 
sonnel of the armed forces, police, and internal security may not run, unless 
they have retired at least six months before the elections; similar regulations** 
make imperative the retirement of judges and state officials at least one month 
before the start of the elections in which they wish to become candidates. This 
is in line with forbidding any person to combine membership in the Chamber 
with the directorship of any public organization or with another public job (such 
as in a town council), a state employeeship, a religious function salaried by the 
state, or with membership in any public corporation concessionaire of the state 
— so that deputies will remain independent in their decisions. 

Voting is to be general, secret, and direct. Every voter has one vote which 
he casts without communal distinction. Polls are to be erected, at the rate of 
at least one per each 200 registered voters, in the country; and at the rate of at 
least one per each 500 registered voters in the cities and large villages. For the 
first time in Lebanon’s history, provision is made for effective secrecy in voting 
(curtained polling box, opaque envelopes). The country is to be divided for 
voting purposes into four parts, and the voting is to proceed on four consecutive 
Sundays. In the single-member district of the town of Sidon, the candidate — 
that is the candidate who belongs to the Sunnite Muslim community which has 
to send the deputy, according to the specifications of the 1960 electoral law — 
who gets a simple plurality of votes from all communities is elected. In case of 
a tie, the elder candidate is elected. All other electoral districts are multi-member 
ones; there the situation is taken care of by a modified list-system. For example, 
the district identical with the city of Tripoli is to send five deputies — four of 
them Sunnites and one a Greek Orthodox. Hence, Sunnite and Greek Orthodox 
personalities from this district would join in a list, arranged according to the 
pattern of the above communal division of seats; opposing it would be another 
list or lists, similarly formed. It is possible, although infrequent, for a candidate 
to run all alone in a multi-member district. The voter is then supposed to cast 
his vote like his fellow-citizen in the single-member district. Unlike the latter, 
however, the voter in the multi-member district may vote for a complete list, 
or for any candidate or candidates (not exceeding the maximum number of 
deputies to be elected in that district). The votes are then counted and credited 
to each candidate; those belonging to the communities specified in the electoral 
law are then elected by a plurality of votes. 


Published, in detail, a short while later; cf. al-Hayat, May 20, 1960. 
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COMMUNALISM AND FEUDALISM 


From the above brief description of the history of parliamentary elections 
and their mechanism, one may deduce that denominational communalism is 
the main factor in Lebanese political life. This, indeed, is the conclusion reached 
by practically all political analysts of the Lebanese scene. The frequent changes 
in the electoral law are in themselves an indication of a pious wish to settle 
issues by a juggling of the number of seats (55—-77-44-66-99) without touching 
the issue of community representation in the Chamber. Only recently — during 
the debate in the Lebanese Chamber on the new project of the electoral law — 
were a few voices heard amongst the deputies, demanding that communalism 
as a basis for elections be done away with.** Nonetheless, it seems that the all- 
importance ascribed to communalism, while possibly applicable to the period of 
the French Mandate, is somewhat exaggerated in its impact on the independent 
Lebanese republic. Other significant factors have combined in recent years to 
lessen its decisiveness in political life generally and in parliamentary elections 
particularly. 

If personal ambition, which lends a highly personal character to political 
life — perhaps more so in Lebanon than in some other states*® — is not given 
detailed consideration, two other factors besides communalism should be ex- 
amined in this context. These are the impact of feudalism and the role of polliti- 
cal parties. 

A careful examination of political elections in Lebanon will show, indeed, 
that a small gentry, mostly landed, has exploited communalism in its feuds for 
a number of years, and is interested in perpetuating it. The list-system in each 
electoral district, devised so that each community should get a proportionate 
share of deputies in the Chamber, has had a rather different outcome in practice. 
A group of strong personalities from different communities, interested in the 
prestige and influence attached to membership in the Chamber, would usually 
combine in a joint list. The facts show that in general it was very difficult to 
defeat such a list, when it was mainly composed of leaders (who might be called, 
with a certain liberty, feudal lords) from all communities that were sending 
deputies from a given district. As a result, every candidate tried to get on such 
a “sure” list. Practically, this meant that leading families swayed a large part of 
the country with them. Personal agreements between the leaders of communities 
generally succeeded in enlisting the necessary support. This proved easy enough, 
time and again, considering the prevalence of feudal or quasi-feudal conditions 
in rural and mountainous districts (where many electors — particularly women 
— still lack political consciousness**). It should be noted that, while in the West, 
the head of the family may sway the votes of his wife and children only, in Leb- 
anon, the head of a large family or clan is wont to sway all the votes of his kin. 





* Cf. ibid., April 20 and 21, 1960. 
* For examples, see the full page report ibid., May 10, 1957, p. 2. 
“See Lebanese views thereupon: A. Naccache (ex-President of Lebanon and a deputy), “! 


réforme électorale,” 6 et II, No. 3-4 (May 10, 1948), 48-49. For a later date, cf. La Revue du 
Liban, January 7, 1956, p. 7, cited in Majzoub, op. cit., pp. 82-83. } 
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A case in point was the fierce opposition®’ of the feudal lords in Biqa‘ and 
South Lebanon, in 1950, to the proposed bill for electoral reform which envisaged 
a large number of electoral districts and hence the restriction of their influence 
to small constituencies. It was as a result of this opposition — in which leaders 
of various communities pooled their efforts — that the compromise was reached,** 
according to which the number of districts was raised in Mount Lebanon and 
the North only. In consequence, the feudal candidates supported by the Govern- 
ment could, and did, carry an easy victory in the 1951 elections practically every- 
where.*® Significantly, even the 1952 electoral law proved unable to change 
materially the feudal influence on the elections and the Chamber. As has al- 
ready been said, the new law envisaged large-scale redistricting and a tangible 
increase in the number of districts along with a decrease in their size. These 
measures, together with the reduction of membership in the Chamber from 77 
to 44, were bound to limit the chances of election of perennial candidates, whom 
no doubt the new President of the republic and his collaborators wished to see 
out of the Chamber. In practice, only few faces in the 1953 Chamber were new 
and younger; a French scholar, who has followed these developments closely, 
concludes that the change was unimpressive.*® The results show that the 1952 
electoral law did not perceptibly reduce the influence of the large feudal lords 
on a national scale; it only offered an added opportunity for a bigger number of 
smaller feudal gentlemen to dabble in electoral politics on a local scale.*? From 
this aspect, conditions remained much the same under the 1957 and (to a lesser 
extent) 1960 electoral laws, too. 

An examination of the occupational composition of the Chamber may also 
help in understanding better the impact of feudalism. An Arab professor, who 
taught recently at the American University of Beirut, has checked the occupations 
f the deputies. He remarks: 

Landowners — always the largest single group — have ranged between 42 and 47 per cent. The 


1 largest group was that of the lawyers (between 28 per cent and 38 per cent). The 
] 


ider were composed of professional and businessmen — doctors, engineers, journalists, 
kers and merchants. On two occasions there were retired government officials, and only 
ise was a man of letters elected.“ 


More concrete examples will be obtained from available figures for the deputies 
elected to the 1947 and 1951 Chambers. In the 1947 Chamber there were 
twenty-five landlords, seventeen lawyers, nine doctors, four merchants, one 
engineer, one banker, and one non-active journalist.** In the 1951 Chamber there 
were twenty-six lawyers, fourteen merchants and industrialists, thirteen land- 


Lebanese press of 1950, summarized in HH, I, No. 4 (1950), 308. 

"See above, note 26. 

*Hess & Bodman, op. cit., pp. 17-19. Contrast Majzoub, op. cit. p. 74. 

- nantes ey aes du collége unique dans le systéme représentatif libanais,’ RFSP, VII, No 

(1957), 75. 

details, Rondot, “Les structures socio-politiques. . . ,” op. cit., pp. 347-49. Hess & Bodman, 
p. cit., pp. 18 ff. Majzoub, op. cit., pp. 5, 75-76. See also Hamid Frangié, “Considérations 
sur l’état,” CC, XI, No. 1 (January 1, 1957), 10-12. 

“ Ziadeh, op. cit., p. 209. 

“ Abouchdid, op. cit., postscript, p. 14. The trouble with Abouchdid’s list is that the figures 

add up to 58, whereas that Chamber really had only 55 members! 
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lords, three doctors, three engineers, three journalists, two bankers, and thirteen 
having no definite occupation.“ It is interesting to note that the landlords (prac- 
tically all feudal lords from the countryside and Mount Lebanon) together with 
the lawyers controlled between them almost every one of these Chambers. Since 
almost all the landlords and probably most of the lawyers in the Chamber were 
people of means, this by itself sufficed to determine the character of the Chamber. 

The results of the 1960 elections to the Chamber are of special interest. 
While they were predestined, insofar as the ethnic and religious connection of 
the deputies was concerned, a breakdown of the membership as well as of the 
age and occupation of the deputies is instructive.** See Table III. Thirty-four of 
the 1957 Chamber’s 66 deputies were not returned in the 1960 elections. More- 
over, 50 of the 99 deputies chosen in 1960 were elected for the very first time to 
the Chamber, a significant change in the usual Lebanese procedure, in which 
tried politicians generally could count on re-election; this is very possibly also a 
sign of the population’s discontent with the intrigues of the politicians, which 
were usually credited as having caused the 1958 civil strife.*® Of the 92 deputies 


Taste III 


Deputies IN THE 1960 CHAMBER 

















Age Number of ‘ Professional Breakdown 
Deputies 

BETO Sciccitiitiendaesinecseaggtiaase 3 Landowners, tribal leaders and politicians 30 
neh nee eee a Ee lai 0 ee haan 26 
PRS ee Businessmen and merchants .................. —.... 12 
EN ees wee Teer 8 | ERE SSE Sa kee Y 7 
ee Se eee . 18 Economists ........ so 6 
46-50 .... AEs hs i TE Re he 6 
eee I ee Per ee 28 ES LE en: ee 3 
EL Se ee RR Be TER EE ER 2 
RE RE Te hae See aie RR ce i 2 
Dr I i a I l 
— Ex-diplomats 1 
, Ee a ee 99 Journalists ........ l 
Pharmacists 1 
eS eae l 
NN iis einen bpidiast, sas 99 








“ The Beirut daily l’Orient, April 14, 1951, cited in HH, II, No. 4 (1951), 349-50. Most of thesé 
with no definite occupation were politicians who were also men of means. Some of them 
were landlords or tribal chiefs; many joined the landlords in the Chamber in defending 
common socio-economic interests, Thus the unexpected drop in the number of landlords 
(which was temporary anyway) did not have any noticeable effect on the policies of that 
Chamber. 

“The data, published in various newspapers, do not appear to be absolutely accurate, as some 
deputies seem to have refused to divulge exact information. Nevertheless, I think the 
figures are close enough to warrant the preparation of Table III. The information is b: 
mainly on Le Commerce du Levant, June 22, 1960; al-Jaridah, June 27, July 4 and July 5 
1960; and al-Nahar, July 5, 1960. 

“For which see, inter alia, P. Rondot, “La Crise du Liban,” Afrique et Asie (Quarterly, Paris), 
XLIII, No. 3 (1958), 45-53; K. S., “The Lebanese Crisis in Perspective,” WT, XIV, No. 9 
(September 1958), 369-80. 
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whose age could be ascertained, no less than 77 were between the ages of thirty- 
six and fifty-five, while 47 deputies were below forty-six years of age. It is signifi- 
cant that it was many of the new deputies who contributed this youthful charac- 
ter to the Lebanese Chamber. The professional breakdown is no less remarkable. 
The landowners (along with tribal leaders and politicians whose profession is 
not always easy to define), together with the lawyers, still could determine the 
Chamber’s fortunes. However, there was a core of 18 businessmen, merchants 
and economists (most of whom were in business, too), who certainly were to 
have a say in many matters. It is interesting that a good many of these were ex- 
perienced businessmen, financiers, bankers, industrialists and large-scale contrac- 
tors — many of them people of considerable means: some, indeed, were of na- 
tional stature in economic and financial affairs. 

The plutocratic character of Lebanese Chambers was further assured by 
the heavy expenditure which the electoral campaign necessitated (besides the 
bribery, of which more below) as well as by the introduction in the early 1950's 
of a fairly large cash deposit required of every candidate. This amount varied 
at different times, up to L.L. (Lebanese pounds) 5,000; the 1952 electoral law 
set it at L.L. 3,000. This was a large sum, even compared to the relatively high 
income of a deputy (L.L. 1,000 monthly*’), a fortiori when compared to the 
average income of heads of household in the capital, Beirut (a mean monthly 
ncome of some L.L. 259**). Few private individuals, indeed, could gather enough 
means — even with the support of their friends — to compete with the relatively 
wealthy feudal landlords or the better-off lawyers and businessmen of Beirut and 
Tripoli, even during the 1960 electoral campaign, when the deposit had been 
apparently abolished but the electioneering expenses remained. One need hardly 
be surprised, therefore, that the same people, or at least their relatives, close associ- 
ites, or social equals, constantly reappeared as candidates for, and members of, the 
Chamber. 

Summing up, one finds that many candidates to, and deputies of, the Leban- 
ese Chamber are predominantly competing individuals who perennially propose 
themselves or are pushed forward by local notables and are not permanently 
inked (with very rare exceptions) to any pre-existent organization which decides 
na unified program of action. This would seem to apply, as a rule, even to 
most new faces in the 1960 Chamber. After entering the Chamber, many de- 
puties join in loose parliamentary groups without much inner discipline. In this 
sense one might say that Lebanon hardly knows as yet political parties in their 
modern, fully developed sense. 


PouiticaAL PARTIES AND THE ELECTIONS 
Political parties are of recent growth in Lebanon and of restricted importance 
in its political life as well as in its parliamentary activity; only in later years have 
they become somewhat prominent. A detailed investigation of these parties is 


iul-Hayat, November 30, 1957. 
*C. W. Churchill, The city of Beirut a socio-economic survey (Beirut, 1954), p. 23. 
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outside the scope of this paper,*® but a brief discussion of their general character, 
mainly in the context of their part in electoral campaigns, would be in order. 
The competition of feudal lords during elections, led in the 1920’s and 1930's 
to the organization of the first Lebanese parties by competing personalities, who 
attempted to imitate French political organization. The resulting groupings had 
few adherents and were rather loose associations, the common bond being their 
attachment to a personality or a clan rather than to a program;*° in these per- 
sonal-following parties, Lebanon conformed to the rule in many Muslim coun- 
tries rather than forming an exception.®' The lack of clear, long-range programs 
and of a stable membership has vested these typical partis de notables with a 
character of fluidity and opportunism which has marked them to a large degree 
until today. 

An evaluation of the recent mosaic of Lebanese parties and of their role in 
the state’s political affairs has to take into account their peculiar character. The 
only parties holding clear-cut political tenets are the pan-Arab Renaissance 
(al-Ba‘th) party, the Communists, and the National-Socialist party (al-Hizb al- 
Qawmiyy al-ljtima‘iyy, previously al-Hizb alQawmiyy al-Suriyy); however, the 
first two are banned (but nonetheless active), while the third is hardly of any 
real political significance because of its small size (none of its candidates were 
elected to the Chamber in 1960). Few other Lebanese parties have succeeded 
in approaching a large, country-wide status, although many of them claim this 
as well as the merit of embracing all elements of the population. In practice, 
although some parties number amongst their adherents members of various 
faiths, they are actually led and supported by one certain community. Thus, the 
Phalanges (Kata’ib) are composed of a sizable Maronite majority and led by 
Pierre al-Jumayyil (Gemayel), a Maronite, on the lines of a para-military move- 
ment,®? while the Progressive Socialist party is mainly staffed by Kamal Junblat’s 
Druze supporters — despite its allegations to the contrary.®* 

With the exception of the two last-mentioned parties and a very few others 
(to be mentioned below, in connection with the 1960 elections), most others can 
scarcely be considered to have a permanent character. Some, indeed, are only po- 
litical groupings — self-styled “parties” — which have a fairly definite non-parlia- 
“A recent, judicious study of contemporary Lebanese parties is that by P. Minganti, “I partiti 

politici libanesi nel 1958 secondo i risultati di uma recente inchiesta,” Oriente Modern 

(Rome), XXXIX (1959), 327-37, hereafter cited OM; summarized translation as “Political 

Parties in Lebanon,” New Outlook (Tel-Aviv), II, No. 11-12 (September 1959), 12-13 

See also A, Hourani, Syria and Lebanon (3rd ed.; London: 1954), pp. 120, 184-85, 196-98, 

204. Ziadeh, op. cit., pp. 194-207 and passim. Majzoub, op. cit., pp. 91 ff. Longrigg, op. cit. 

pp. 225 ff. A recent book on the subject is that of Lucien George and Toufic Mokdessi, 


Les partis libanais en 1959 (French and Arabic; Beirut, L’Orient — al-Jarida: n.d. [1959?]). 
This uses the same materials as Minganti. 


” Majzoub, op. cit., pp. 91-92. See also al-Hayat, March 23, 1957, for the clannish tie in Mount 
Lebanon counting for more than views about East-West relations. 


* See, e.g., my Parliaments and Parties in Egypt (Tel-Aviv, 1953: New York, 1954), esp. part 2, 
chaps. 5, 7. 


* See Au service du Liban — connaissance des Kataeb leur doctrine et leur politique nationale 
dans les déclarations, messages, articles et lettres officielles, depuis 1936 de Pierre Gemayel 
chef supérieur des Kataeb (Beirut, 1948), passim 


* Cf. P. Corval, “Raison et fragilité de l’équilibre libanais,” Etudes Méditerranéennes (Quarterly, 
Paris), No. 7 (Spring 1960), 97. 
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mentary character, intending mainly to organize communal opinion outside the 
Chamber;** as such, they are only indirectly a matter for our present study. 
Other parties have had an ad-hoc character, being formed for the express pur- 
pose of participating, and sporadically at that, in the electoral campaign for the 
Chamber, briefly assuming for the purpose some of the paraphernalia of Western 
party-organization. 

In March, 1960, more than twelve parties announced their intention to take 
part in the electoral battle of June-July 1960 (besides some illegal organizations, 
like the Communists and their sympthizers). Only a few had exhibited sustained 
political activity beforehand, such as the Phalanges, the Progressive Socialist 
party, and the Sunnite-staffed Najjada. Others were organized to support either 
rival factions in some communities (e.g., the Armenian®*®) or competing per- 
sonalities. In the months immediately preceding the June-July 1960 elections, 
various attempts were made by personalities and small groups to arrive at joint 
action towards a common electoral campaign. This was achieved in the last few 
weeks before election-days. Thus, Pierre Edde, in the First Electoral District 
of Beirut, announced to the press the creation of his “Patriotic Front” (al-Jabha 
al-wataniyya), on May 31, 1960. This was an ad-hoc list, numbering, besides 
Maronites, also Muslims and Armenians.®* Other ad-hoc lists for the 1960 elec- 
tions — bearing such proud names as “Liberation,” “The Lebanese Mutual 
Guarantee,” etc. — were formed in very much the same way.*’ Quite a number 
of these ad-hoc lists included candidates who—although banding around a 
name for the express purpose of electioneering — openly acknowledged that they 
represented various parties or were running as independents. To give one ex- 
ample out of many:** in the Ba‘abda district of Mount Lebanon, two lists com- 
peted with one another. The first included, avowedly, a member of the National 
Bloc, one of the Phalanges, one of the so-called Liberals, and two independents. 
The other included one member of the Progressive Socialist party, two of the 
so-called Constitutional party, and two independents. Also running, on their 
WN initiatives, were various unaffiliated independents from the various com- 
munities, 

It is significant, in many of these cases, that even the larger parties had to 
take into account both the communal and the local factors, due to Lebanon’s 
ethnic structure and to the peculiarities of the election laws. Thus the Phalanges, 
for example, allied themselves for the 1960 elections with one party in a certain 
listrict, with an opposing one in another.®® This is particularly remarkable in 
the case of a country-wide party like the Phalanges. The only group which was 
more consistent was the Communists; but they were perforce inactive (openly 
at least) in the electoral campaign. The trade-unions — some of them apparently 
Communist-inclined — expressed regret that the election platforms of all candi- 





*Rondot, “L’expérience du collége unique. . . ,” op. cit., pp. 84-85. 
* Details in al-Hayat, March 25, 1960. 

* Ibid., June 1, 1960, and Lebanese press. 

“ Ibid., June 2 and 3, 1960. 

“ Lebanese press: e.g., al-Hayat, June 10, 1960. 

* Details ibid., June 7, 1960. 
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dates neglected social and economic problems; then they admonished all mem- 
bers to elect only candidates mindful of these problems.®° If this was an attempt 
at forcing socio-economic issues into the electoral campaign, it seemingly had 
little if any effect. 

Under these conditions, there was little wonder that during the last fifteen 
years, all the parties that did not represent clear-cut feudal, local, or communal 
interests invariably failed in the elections — either totally or almost so. This 
holds true of the Phalanges,** the Progressive Socialist party,®? the National 
Appeal party®* and the Communists.** This was particularly noteworthy since 
in recent years the number of members in the parties and of sympathizers had 
grown.® That this was not only on account of the system, which does not favor 
the parties, was demonstrated in the 1960 elections. See Table IV. 

















Taste IV 

Name Parties in the 1960 Chamber Number of Deputies 
Phalanges ............. dibincisiilentinntneaiesioke BS Sees eee) SS eS each : 6 
National Liberal Party —...................... supporters of Camille Sham‘un —....... 6 
Progressive Socialist Party ..................--.- supporters of Kamal Junblat .... 5 
I tated ....Supporters of the Edde family 5 
NS ELI supporters of Bishara al-Khuriyy }..--................... a 
DIED tenpatecercctonneen nessesessesesseseesereseeseneeseees Nnnite para-military party ...... cidvaaiaaiaiatile 1 
EE a ae ishatistdiedtdaccallalbsaleantnadel " es 

EES ee cee mer eeay eee etn Nee ee ee eee ic 








Besides the noncommitted independents, who thus numbered almost three- 
quarters of the Chamber, the list of party deputies in Table IV may be unim- 
pressive. It is not any less significant, as a sign of possible change in the role of 
the parties. The erstwhile important political organizations of personal-following 
character — the National Bloc, the Constitutional party and the National Liberal 
party, supporters, respectively, of ex-President Edde, al-Khuriyy and Sham‘un 
(and all-powerful in the Chamber during the respective terms of these Presi- 
dents) — had now dwindled beyond recognition, despite the 50 per cent rise in 
the membership of the Chamber. In their stead, the Phalanges, who had had 
only two deputies in the previous Chamber, now had six (with their Armenian 
and other supporters, actually thirteen); the Progressive Socialist party, which 


” Ibid., June 1, 1960. Cf. ibid., June 18, 1960. 

* Rondot, “Nouveaux problémes. . . ,” op cit., pp. 339-40 (for 1945-53). 

* Majzoub, op. cit., p. 108 (for 1951-56). Le Soir, October 30, 1952, and al-Hayat, November 18, 
1952 (for 1952-53). 

* Majzoub, op. cit., p. 106 (for 1947-51). 

* Abouchdid, op. cit., part 2, pp. 81-82 (for 1943). HH, V, No. 1 (1953), 55 (for 1953); ibid 
VIII, No. 4, (1957), 320 (for 1957). The existence of a Communist party and its activities 
were officially permitted only after the Soviet Union’s entry into the war, 1941 —cf. | 
Soltau, “Social responsibility in the Lebanon,” International Affairs, XXV, No. 3 (1949), 314 

“ Minganti’s estimate, for the end of 1958, is that one, out of six to eight electors, belonged to 
a party; see op. cit. p. 328. Of course, even if the estimate is real, the number might well 
have been less in the 1957 parliamentary elections. Minganti estimates the membership of 
the Phalanges, ibid., p. 331, at about 30,000-40,000; P. Corval estimates it to be “at least 
50,000,” op. cit., p. 97. 
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had had one, now had five; not less noteworthy, the leaders of both parties, who 
had not had seats in the previous Chamber, were now in. The Najjada, also, 
had made headway, from no representation to one deputy. Prominent members 
of the parties entered the eighteen-man Cabinet formed on August 1, 1960. 

All this is the more remarkable, since before 1960, pressure and corruption 
had time and again brought about the defeat of most parties opposing the Gov- 
ernment. Their defeat had repeatedly left the field open for the Government’s 
candidates, from amongst its supporters in the city and the feudal lords, to carry 
every single election, and win control of the Chamber. By a clever manipula- 
tion in the division of ministerial portfolios and in the allocation of other posi- 
tions, the Government had repeatedly succeeded in enfeebling the opposition. 
The latter had usually been formed of a few disgruntled politicians (who 
had not obtained the hoped-for positions) and of even fewer deputies, belonging 
to sundry small political parties. This opposition had generally been ineffectual 
and could not influence the Government’s actions to any extent. There is as yet 
no clear-cut indication that the 1960 Chamber will be materially different in this 
respect — as the independents will presumably decide the Lebanese Government’s 
composition and political trends. However, the numerical strength of the parties 
will leave its mark, too. 


PROPAGANDA AND MEDIA 


Electoral platforms before 1960, with the exception of the 1943 elections, 
when political programs on a national scale assumed importance, have rarely 
taken a serious view of national internal and external affairs. But pro or anti- 
Government interests®’ have often had a relatively important place in these 
platforms. Insofar as internal affairs are concerned, there is a striking similarity 
of views, politicians expressing love of country and a desire for social reform;* 
in practice, this is evidence of an electoral coalition of feudal lords and business 
people with similar views on socio-economic matters. On foreign affairs, plat- 
forms occasionally outline an approach to external policy — pro- or anti-Western, 
pro-Arab or neutral;®® in practice, this means that pro or anti-United Arab 
Republic trends predominate, with some unusual results — as when, for instance, 


~ = 


hristians voted into power Sunnite politicians noted for their anti-Egyptian 
nfluence and pro-Lebanese feelings.’ 

The 1960 elections to the Chamber offered; for the first time since independ- 
nce had been won, the reflection of a significant cleavage of opinion. The 
cial tension, once directed against the Sham‘un regime, was now far less in 


evidence, after that regime had been toppled in 1958. Therefore, the main 


he 





s the country’s achievement of independence was concerned. See Abouchdid, op. cit., part 2 
pp. 110-11. Yusuf Mazhar, op. cir., Il, 1076 ff. Munir Taqi’l-Din, Wiladar Istiglal (Beir 
1953), passim 
Examples —- for Beirut, 1951 elections — al-Nusuliyy, op. cit., pp. 168-73. 
See Minganti, op. cit., p. 328. 
. (for the 1957 platforms), al-Hayat, March 21, 1957 


the 1957 elections. See HH, VIII, No. 4 (1957), 319— based on the Lebanese press. For 
foreign policy versus domestic issues in the 1957 elections, see E. Hassin, “The elections in 
Lebanon,” New Outlook, I (July 1957), 69-70. 
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matter in the electoral debate was opposition to, or support of, a favorable atti- 
tude to the United Arab Republic, which could be taken to mean a consequent 
rapprochement, or even union with it. Various large families, in town and 
countryside, were represented in the lists by both pro and anti-U.A.R. candi- 
dates. Most Christians were generally supposed to have a “pro-Lebanon, anti- 
U.A.R.” attitude, while Muslim leaders were divided between allegiance to 
“local Arabism,” as opposed to “pro-U.A.R.” Suggestively, these basic political 
issues were hardly hinted at in the various manifestoes, speeches, and other 
media of propaganda; voters just had to know how each candidate or list stood 
in the matter. Skirting issues of national significance, candidates usually pre- 
ferred to concentrate on those that were local and personal. 

Newspaper advertisements, published by various candidates (independent 
or otherwise) or on their behalf, reflect the main trends of propaganda. The 
candidate’s life and past achievements were described in glowing terms and lavish 
promises were given. Not a few promised “to watch over the rights of the com- 
munities and the honor of each of them.” ™ Still others, in fairly general terms, 
urged that Lebanon continue as an independent sovereign state, strongly co- 
operating with other Arab states, insisting on friendly relations with the whole 
world and on internal security and justice.** The list called “The Lebanese 
Mutual Guarantee” had very much the same platform, with varying degrees of 
convincing pathos; it also stressed, howéver, its interest in fostering the agricul- 
tural wealth of the people.”* This stress was probably directed at the agricultural 
elements in the district of Ba‘abda. Still other platforms, such as that of a list 
of independent candidates in Beirut’s third district, promised their electors, in 
addition to all the above, everything that was for their good: democracy; civil 
liberties; a fight against poverty, disease, and unemployment; as well as encourage- 
ment for Lebanon’s economy and protection of its agriculture and industry.” 
Many other platforms in Beirut and other cities, as well as in the countryside, 
resembled the above, with insignificant variations. Even the platforms of the 
Phalanges, more balanced since it was simultaneously directed to both urban 
and rural voters, still had some unmistakable traces of grandiloquent pathos: to 
serve the country, to preserve its independence and ensure its internal security 
and economic prosperity, and execute its social plans — all this to be based on 
love and justice, co-operation with the Arab states and the UN.” 

Following are, verbatim, two examples of platforms published in the Leban- 
ese daily press: 

a. A Beirut Platform™ 


Why do we support al-Mihmasaniyy and al-Jarudiyy? 
1. Both have worked for national unity since the start of their political life. 
‘ 


2. The past of hoth is clean. 





™ Examples in al-Hayat, May 18, 1960. 

® Edde’s “Patriotic Front,” ibid., June 1, 1960. 
* Examples ibid., June 2 and 3, 1960. 

* Ibid., June 4, 1960. 

* Ibid., June 7, 1960. 

* Ibid., June 11, 1960. Translation mine. 
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3. Both believe that Lebanon should be an independent Arab State, co-operating with its 
ster-States, the Arab States, to a maximum degree. 
4. Their ability and education prepare both of them for work in tracing social justice to all 
Lebanese, practically, not just by word of mouth, resonant speeches, etc. 
5. Lebanon has tried others, with evident results. The day has come for those who will 
cooperate with people loyal to Lebanon’s salvation and to its setting as the fatherland of liberty, 
satisfaction, love and equality for all. 


b. A Platform from Tyre™ 


To the electors in Tyre: 


lah al-Khalil is a new persenality, to treat sericus matters with a new mentality qualified by 


t experience and present knowledge, together with a clear purity, a sharp decisiveness and a 
noble patriotic credo. 





Salah al-Khalil, with the above qualities, can penetrate to che core into Tyre’s complex problems, 
e they social, econoruic or political. Whoever wants to get Tyre out of its lowly position should 
elect Salah al-Khaiili 

The Friends of Salah al-Khalil 


Most of the propaganda chose the press as the best of the media. The news- 
papers besides those issued by a certain community and party, all readily ac- 
cepted paid advertisements (as the two above). During election-time, news- 
papers were swamped by readers’ letters, supporting or attacking certain candi- 
dates. Press propaganda assumed special significance, considering the abstention 
of radio and T.V. from almost any propaganda (indeed, the detailed weekly 
reports on the elections, broadcast on succeeding Sundays, were remarkably 
ybjective). Few handbills were passed around, but sticking candidates’ photo- 
graphs on cars was very popular, so much so that it led to disturbances and the 
consequent interdiction of this propaganda.** Also, many handbills and photo- 
sraphs were stuck on walls, including those of polling places.”* Little canvassing 
was done by the candidates from house to house; this was mainly directed at 
feudal lords and teachers in the village, at notables and priests in the town. 


Ban 


anquets often took the place of canvassing. These had the character of popular 

rallies in the cities, of festive meetings with the local notables in the villages and 

Mount Lebanon. A noteworthy innovation, suggestive of the new spirit of the 

times, was the arrangement of large rallies for women — particularly in Beirut. 

Also, almost unprecedented in Lebanon, wives of prominent candidates, such 

as Mrs. Sa’ib Salam, assisted their husbands in striving to influence the female 

vote.8° Observers were impressed by the number of women voters arriving at 

their separate polls.*? Of course, much of the campaigning was actually arranged 

by personal hard bargaining behind the scenes as well as through direct or in- 

direct pressuring or bribing of notables to deliver the votes which they could 

influence.$? 

al-Hayat, June 16, 1960. 

"Radio Beirut, June 19, 1960. 

* Photographs in al-Hayat, June 6, 1960; see also ibid., June 13, 1960. 

“Examples and photographs ibid., June 12 and 20, 1960. See also al-Jaridah, June 27, 1960, for 
the electoral activity of Muslim women. 

‘ al-Hayat, June 13, 1960, for Mount Lebanon; ibid., June 27, 1960, for North Lebanon; ibid., July 
4, 1960, for al Biqa’‘. 

* Full-page description ibid., March 15, 1960, p. 5. 
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Mores 


In the almost total absence of meaningful election platforms, the Govern- 
ment’s candidates from amongst the feudal lords were almost sure to win the 
elections even without any undue interference.** Nonetheless, gerrymandering, 
pressure, and bribery had a considerable share in determining the results of 
elections. 

The very frequent changes in the details of the law applying to electoral 
districts and their re-zoning time and again offered the Government ideal op- 
portunities for gerrymandering. The Government’s task was facilitated by Le- 
banon’s peculiar demographic conditions and the non-publication (possibly also 
the non-compilation) of exact population statistics.** No serious attempts have 
been made in recent elections to compile an electoral register; in 1960 this was 
attempted,** then abandoned. At the beginning of the period of the French 
Mandate, the electoral districts were few and large;** in this way, each district 
could, and did, send more representatives to the Council, thus affording an easier 
method of representing the denominational structure in each district. Later, 
after Lebanon had gained its independence at the close of World War II, the 
division of seats between the country’s major communities was set according 
to an agreed pattern; gerrymandering then became an important means for the 
Government to hold its own against opponents and critics. The main device used 
was to strengthen the representation of the Government’s feudal supporters in 
both the countryside and Mount Lebanon, as against the larger towns, seat of the 
anti-governmental criticism and propaganda.** 


While the number of seats allocated to Beirut and its surroundings fits, ap- 


proximately, the proportionate numbers of eligible voters on the electoral roll, 

these numbers do not always compare favorably with others in the country. 

To take an example: in 1934, only nine seats were allotted for Beirut’s 43,786 

eligible voters, as against ten seats for South Lebanon’s 37,661 eligible voters.** This 

was repeated in later years. The figures of the 1960 elections are interesting in this 
respect. See Table V. Perhaps the question becomes clearer when one compares 

the population at this time in the Beirut electoral district (about 400,000)" 

* Abouchdid, op. cit., postscript, p. 9. Royal Institute of International Affairs, Survey of Interna 
tional Affairs: the Middle East 1945-1950 (London, 1954), p. 114; hereafter cited RIIA 

“See above, footnotes 4-8. The absence of over-all reliable statistics in Lebanon, by its districts, 
has of course prevented those communities, which felt discriminated against, from provi 
their cases conclusively; this, also, makes the work of the political and social scientist mor 
difficult. 

* According to al-Hayat, March 8, 1960, this was to have been the job of the Interior Ministry 

* Cf. E. Rabbath, L’évolution politique de la Syrie sous mandat (Paris 1928), pp. 177-78. 

* Some of the relevant data: al-Hayat, November 7, 1952, gives the list, for 1952, of districts a 
number of seats in each. Text of decree defining the division of every village and hamlet 
into new districts, ibid. November 16, 1952. List of districts and number of seats in each, 
according to the 1957 electoral law, published in al-Hayat, al-Jaridah and al-Siyasah of Apr 
12, 1957. Same, for the 1960 electoral law, in al-Hayat, March 6, 1960. 

™ Figures in Abouchdid, op. cit., app. 7, pp. 74-78. 

” According to Europa Publications, Ltd., The Middle East 1958 (London, 1958), p. 274. This 
seems a correct estimate. Others vary from 220,000 (l’Orient, April 28, 1956), to 500,00 
(R. Boulanger, Lebanon (Hachette World Guides, Paris, 1955), p. 16), to 600,000 (A. Yca, 
in l’Orient, April 26, 1957). It should be noted, however that, in 1951, ‘Izza al-Nass esti- 
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1960 ELEecTIONS 











Administrative District Lebanese citizens® Number of Deputies 
allotted 





Beirut pone . d 22 16 

0 RS SES NN ee NE ML ES End , 18 
Jorth Lebanon 20 
Mount Lebanon 30 


15 


1,415,364 99 





ficial, but apparently reliable, figures published in al-Hayat, April 5, 1960. The data refer to eligible voters 

| think, however, that they actually refer to all citizens. For grounds to this contention, see below, foot- 
note 126. There seems no reason in 1960 for the number of eligible vorers, of both sexes, to be almost 
doubled, from the 750,000 of 1957. 


with the total population of Lebanon (about 1,600,000).%° Even the fact that 
Beirut is the home of a small colony of non-Lebanese residents (who may not 
vote) hardly warrants its having such a small percentage of eligible voters, without 
intentional manipulation of the roll by the authorities. 

The above would lead one to conclude that the Lebanese Governments 
have constantly preferred to base their support on the countryside, with its 
traditionally feudal and relatively peaceable character (for Lebanon does not 
have a large land-hungry peasantry of the Egyptian type) rather than on the 
nerchants and intelligentsia of the cities (in which industry plays as yet only a 
mal! part). Possibly the role of the Beirut population in ousting the French at 

» close of World War II, then President al-Khuriyy in 1952, and, lastly, tak- 
ng an active share in the troubles during the summer of 1958, was not lost on 
successive Governments. 

The attempts of the Lebanese Government to base its support on the coun- 
tryside and bolster it there found expression, too, in its gerrymander of the rural 
constituencies. A recent example is that of the 1956-57 debates and bickerings 
concerning the modifications of the electoral law for the 1957 elections to the 
Chamber. Both within and without the Chamber, in public interviews and in 

> press, an endless airing of views went on, not only about the final number 
f deputies, but also about the re-zoning of the electoral districts. The debate 
reached a climax in March 1957, then again’in April 1960. The smaller com- 
munities (and some political groups®*) favored a membership of 88, as this would 
have meant doubling the size of the Chamber (of 44) without any need for 


irge-scale re-zoning; the seats of then-sitting members would have been, there- 


mated Beirut’s population as 16.2 per cent of the whole country (in his Ahwal al-sukkan fi 
tlam al‘arabiyy, Arab League, 1955, p. 57). If correct, this would make Beirut’s repr: 
tion in the Chamber about right at the time. A count, however, done by careful sampling 

in 1952-53, arrived at 296,029, which it acknowledged as an underestimate (C. W. Churchill, 
p. cit., p. 4). Thus it would appear that the actual number ought to be close enough to the 

ne I give. 

above, footnotes 4, 7. 

ul-Hayat March 27, 1957. 


wrding to the Syrian al-Sarkha, March 11, 1957, and the Lebanese al-Hayat, March 20, 1957. 
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fore, quite safe. The larger communities, viz., the Maronites and Sunnites* 
possibly supported by President Sham‘un*™ (who seems already at the time to have 
considered his reelection, in which case a majority to support this would pre- 
sumably be easier to find in a Chamber of 66 than of 88), thought otherwise. 
While a smaller Chamber would not change the ratio between the communities, 
it would rule out arithmetically doubling the membership, and by careful gerry- 
mandering would do away with some dangerous critics and opponents. Re- 
zoning would enable the Government to redivide Beirut into two or three dis- 
tricts®® and introduce varied changes in Mount Lebanon and other rural dis- 
tricts.“° Thus many deputies could, and did, fight for the inclusion of certain 
villages in different districts,*’ while others fought bitterly to preserve their in- 
fluence in any new re-zoning.** The debates in the Chamber and press about the 
new electoral law during the early months of 1960 were briefer, but no less 
intense and passionate. 

Disenfranchisement, pressure, and bribery are more difficult to substantiate 
than gerrymandering. Arab refugees from Palestine, although they have lived in 
Lebanon since 1948, are refused citizenship and hence the right to vote. This in 
contradistinction to their situation in Jordan, but similar to that in Egypt and 
Syria. In Lebanon, the communal factor may be one of the reasons (for most 
of these refugees are Sunnites); but probably the decisive consideration — as 
their number is small'and could hardly swing elections — is to keep the have-nots 
away from political life. The same approach appears to be behind the refusal 
of the Lebanese authorities to grant citizenship to some thousands” of stateless 
Lebanese, Syrians, and Jordanians who have been living for some time in the 
country, near the Lebanese-Syrian border; or to grant the franchise to a few 
Muslim villages in North Lebanon. 

While direct interference of the gendarmerie, as in the 1947 elections,’ or 
overt violence, as practised in the 1953 elections,""! was not always the rule, 
there is little doubt that considerable pressure was exercised by large landowners 
and tribal chieftains throughout Lebanon. This continues in practice, together 
with vilification of rivals,’°? even if bloody clashes have recently occurred — 
" See, e.g., al-Hayat, March 20, 1957, for activities of supporters of this attitude. For Druze, cf 

ibid., March 28, 1957. 

* al-Jaridah, December 22, 1956. 


* al-Hayat and al-Jaridah, of February 20, 1957. L’Orient, February 26, 27 and 28, 1957. Ultimately 
Beirut was divided into two districts. 
* al-Hayat, February 20, 1957. al-Jaridah, February 21, 1957. L’Orient, February 21, 27 and 28, 


{. 


” = February 21 and March 3, 1957. L’Orient, February 27, 1957. al-Nahar, March 27, 
(. 

*“ A typical case was the proposed addition of a Shiite seat to the administrative unit of al-Naba 
tiyya instead of the unit of Bint Jubayl, which the deputy Ahmad al-As‘ad considered as 
directed against himself. Cf. al-Jaridah, February 20 and 21, 1957. L’Orient, March 4 and 
April 29, 1957. 

” al-Jumhur al-jadid, March 4, 1956, estimated them at 45,000, but this seems an exaggeration 
20,000 would be closer to the actual number. 

™ al-Jayl al-jadid, April 12, 1951, cited in HH, II, No. 4 (1951), 348-49. 

Lebanese press of 1953, summarized in HH, IV, No. 4 (1953), 284, amd V, No. 1 (1953), 53 
Hess & Bodman, op. cit. (for the 1953 elections). 

™ For examples — al-Hayat, July 4, 1960. 
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particularly during the 1960 elections — less frequently; indeed, some did occur 
in Beirut, Ba‘albek, Zagarta,*°* Sidon, and elsewhere.*** Possibly the relatively 
free elections took place due to strict enforcement of the ban on the carrying 
of firearms during election time,’®® because of the arrest, before the elections, of 
a sizable number of turbulent and suspicious characters’*® and, above all, because 
some 6,000 soldiers, policemen, and security officers were assigned to prevent 
disturbances. However, enough occasion for intimidation remained. The Govern- 
ment, also, all too often used to exercise its prerogatives for supervision by putting 
pressure and offering inducement; an idea of these procedures may be gathered 
from the perusal of The Black Book of Lebanese Elections of May 25, 1947 
(published, truly enough, by the opposition).?°’ Although it is customary for 
the opposition — as in this instance — to charge the Government with intimidat- 
ing the electors and stuffing the ballot boxes, as well as with other misdeeds,? 
one finds also, sometimes, that fairly independent Lebanese newspapermen sor- 
rowfully acknowledge large-scale bribery and corruption in their national elec- 
tions,'°® along with foreign observers. Of the latter, one remarked of the 1943 
election, “. . . its conduct would not bear inspection by the standards of a sober 
parliamentary democracy.” "° Another comments on the 1947 elections that 
they “were generally regarded as an extravagant farce.” *2" Still later, another 
tells of hiring taxis, at fancy prices, for the transportation of voters in recent 
elections’? (actually, in the 1960 elections, transportation was offered the 
voters by newspaper ads).?*° Moreover, he says, sarcastically, “To quote a com- 
ment on the 1957 elections in the Lebanon: “‘We’ve never had such free elec- 


Ibid., March 22, 1960; April 20, 1960; and other newspapers. 


*Ibid., June 20, 1960, for Sidon; for other incidents, M. Kapeliuk, “Lebanon Goes to the Polls,’ 
New Outlook, III, No. 7 (June 1960), p. 7. 


” Ibid., May 5, 1960. 


* Ibid., June 12, 1960 — for details. 
Published by the National Lebanese Bloc in Arabic (Beirut) and in English (New York), 1947 
*al-Hayat, April 21, 1953 (for the 1953 elections). Mosseri, op. cit., p. 329 (for these and 


] 


other 
elections), 


Britt, op. cit., p. 7 (for the 1947 elections). al-Nusuliyy, op. cit., pp. 174ff.; and 

Bulus al-Khuriyy, CC, V, No. 7-8 (October 25, 1951), Arabic part, pp. 180ff. (both for the 
1951 elections). al-Sayyad, October 15, 1953, cited in HH, V, No. 1 (1953), p. 54; the ap- 
peals commission of the Chamber approved election forgeries, since they were committed by 
both sides! (for the 1953 elections). al-Hayat, July 4, 1957, summarized in HH, [X, No. 1-2 
(1958), p. 93; also al-Hayat, September 19, 1957 (for 1957 elections). 

Hourani, op. cit., p. 204, and Abouchdid, op. cit., part 1, p. 58 (for the 1937 elections) and 
postscript, pp. 8 ff. (for the 1947 elections). al-Jayl al-jadid, April 12, 1951, cited in HH, Il, 
No. 4 (1951), 348 (for 1951 elections). Cf. HH, ibid., pp. 348-49, for a summary of other 
charges (1951 elections). al-Hayat, July 1 and 13, 1953, cited in HH, V, No. 1 (1953), 53; 
und Nasriyy al-Ma‘luf, in al-Jaridah, July 29, 1955 (for 1953 elections). al-Hayat, June 24, 
1957, cited in HH, VIII, No. 4 (1957), 319 (for 1957 elections). 


Kirk, Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946: the Middle East in the War (RIIA, 3rd 
mpression, 1954), p. 275 


Foreign press comments, cited by Kirk, Survey of International Affairs: the Middle East 1945- 
1950 (RIIA, 1954), p. 114 and n. 1. 

. J. M. Mackenzie, Free Elections (London: Allen & Unwin, 1958), p. 157: “But the use of 
cars may still be important in countries of greater distances and less wealth. It is reported 


that in the Lebanon elections of 1957 the price of taxis was bid up to £30 a day, by com 
petition. .. .” 


VN 
Y 


u-Hayat, June 9, 11, and 12, 1960. 
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tions. No pressure at all. There’s money for anyone who wants to sell his vote, 
and anyone who wants to follow his conscience can do that too!” **4 

In the 1960 elections, votes were reported to have been worth £10 on the 
open market.’** Whether true or not, and despite the fact that the outgoing 
Government did not push fotward anyone as Government candidate in the 
1960 elections, ample opportunity remained for pressure and bribery by those 
who knew how to manage it and could afford it. The erection of polling booths 
affording screen-secrecy as well as the use of opaque envelopes for the first time 
in Lebanese elections,'*® lessened corruption only to a limited extent. Instances 
of attempts at bribing voters were discovered, and the guilty offerers of bribes 
were arrested, e.g., in Mount Lebanon, on election day.**? In some places, “guid- 
ance” was offered by feudal lords or spiritual leaders. The following example is 
instructive. The correspondent of al-Hayat daily, covering the elections in Mount 
Lebanon on election day (June 26; 1960), came there upon a village, which 
seemed completely deserted at about 11 a.m. He reported, “After wandering 
around, I found a youth and asked him about the deserted look of the village. 
Whereupon he replied, “We do not vote before having entered church and con- 
fessed to the priest, who [then] informs us whom God has elected to be our 
representative in the Chamber!’ ” 1*% 

All the above indicates that the Westernization of Lebanon has had only 
partial results, insofar as political life is concerned. Despite the qualitative and 
quantitative standards of education — easily the best amongst Arab states — and 
despite the steadily growing influence of modernization, only a part of the Leban- 
ese electorate has reached full political maturity. Not all components of the 
urban masses have had a real opportunity of experiencing at close quarters the 
Western pattern of the democratic way of life; the rural masses have experienced 
it even less. Many of both segments of the population are still vulnerable to 
both bribery and pressure of all sorts; the rural, indeed, more so. Further proof 
of this may be adduced from an examination of participation in the voting. 


PARTICIPATION 


While exact figures for recent election returns in Lebanon are not always 
available, calculations and estimates all point to a reasonably high participation 
of the electorate, by Middle East standards. Figures of the Lebanese Ministry 
of the Interior for the 1951 elections indicate a national average of about a 54 per 
cent turnout of the eligible voters;'?® for the 1953 elections, about 60 per cent of 


™ Mackenzie, op. cit., p. 170. 

™ Jerusalem Post, June 24, 1960, based on the Lebanese press. 

™* For previous conditions, cf. Hess & Bodman, op. cit., p. 21; al-Hayat, April 19, 1957, cited in 
HH, VIII, No. 4 (1957), 319. 

™ al-Hayat, June 13, 1960. 

"8 Ibid., June 27,:1960. Translation mine. 

™* My computation is based on statistical data for these elections, as published by the Lebanese 
Ministry of the Interior, reprinted in CC, V, No, 7-8, October 25, 1951, Arabic part, 192-97. 
See also al-Nusuliyy, op. cit., p. 175. I prefer these official figures to those of l’Orient, April 
18, 1951, cited in HH, II, No. 4 (1951), 349, namely, that 199,389 turned out at the polls out 
of 347,760 eligible voters, which would make the vote 57.3 per cent. See, however, immedi 
ately below, for another calculation. 
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the male vote’”® (possibly because of the compulsory male vote, introduced in 
the electoral law of 1952); for the 1957 elections, about 50 per cent;?** and var- 
ious estimates for 1960 agree at about 50 per cent, too. If accurate, these returns 
ind estimates are not much lower, proportionately, than in some Arab countries 
f the Near East at approximately the same time.?*? This is remarkable: there 
was no voting tradition in the country and in the last decade many went to the 
polls for the first time in their lives; there seems to have been a very rapid rise 
in the over-all number of eligible voters in the 1940’s and 1950’s — 236,151 in 
1943,228 to 356,052 in 1951'** (or a rise of about 58 per cent), to some 800,000 
in 1953**5 and some 750,000 in 1957!" and 1960 (or a rise of about 110 per 
cent!). 

Some additional conclusions, however, appear justified if the frame of refer- 
ence of the above data changes. As exact figures are not available for all elec- 
tions, perhaps some preliminary deductions can be drawn, for the time being, 
from the official figures of the 1943*** and the 1951*** elections: see Tables VI 
and VII. 

When these figures are taken at their face-value*”® (otherwise, should one 
consider these returns as falsified, they become all but worthless), certain features 
are salient. The most striking of these is the measure of non-voting in Beirut, the 
highest in the country: almost 74 per cent in 1943 and almost 62 per cent in 
1951; in 1960, also, local observers were again impressed by the high measure of 
non-voting in Beirut (accurate figures are unavailable).2°° This is even more 
noteworthy when related to the national average. 

Counts in other countries indicate, almost invariably, that in the country- 
side non-voting is constantly higher than in the cities and towns; the converse 
must have good reasons to occur. Whether this infrequent phenomenon was 





“Hess & Bodman, op. cit., pp. 20-21. These writers estimate at 10 per cent the number of 
women who took advantage of their enfranchisement. Another estimate is 15 per cent; cf. 
La Revue du Liban, August 5, 1953, and al-Hayat, July 28, 1953, cited in HH, V, No. 1 
(1953), 53. Purther corroboration is needed, as other estimates (e.g., in al-Jaridah, April 19, 
1957, p. 2) seem too high. 

Estimate of HH, VIII, No. 4, 1957, based on al-Hayar and al-Sayyad of June-July 1957. 

“If one does not take into consideration the 1959 elections in the United Arab Republic, where 
over 90 per cent of the electorate allegedly went to the polls; in this case, the compulsory 
vote was enforced by threats of penalties. See e.g., the Egyptian daily al-Ahram, July 10, 
1959. 

* Abouchdid, op. cit., app. 7, pp. 74-78. 

“CC, V, No. 7-8, October 25, 1951, Arabic part, pp. 192-97 and passim. 


* Official figures published by the Ministry of the Interior — cf. l’Orient, June 7, 1953, Table IV. 
See also La Revue du Liban, August 5, 1953, and al-Hayat, July 28, 1953, cited in HH, V, 
No. 1 (1953), p. 53. This seems an overestimate, since it makes the 1957 figures, for the 
number of eligible voters, smaller — for no known reason. 

* HH, VIII, No. 4 (1957), 319, based on the Lebanese press. Another estimate before the 1957 
elections was 590,000, for which cf. l’Orient, June 3, 1953. 

™ L’Orient, June 7, 1953, p. 1. 

"CC, V, No. 7-8 (October 25, 1951), Arabic part, 192-97. Practically the same rounded figures, 
for the voters, in l’Orient, June 7, 1953, p. 1. 

hey are corroborated by other, non-official, part-returns; cf., e.g., A. Yca, in l’Orient, April 27, 

1957. 


E.g., in Beirut’s first electoral district, the Armenians were fairly active, but of the 14,000 other 
Christians who were eligible voters, only about 3,000 voted (al-Hayat, June 21, 1960). Con- 
trast this to the heavy voting in North Lebanon a week later (ibid., Jume 27, 1960). 
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Taste VI 


1943 Erections (5 Districts) 





4 Percentage of 
Electoral district Eligible Voters Voters Voters in district 


Beirut ‘ = ME BER a ' 11,422 26.06 
South Lebanon ............ : 24,394 64.77 
North Lebanon .............- — 29,675 61.27 
Mount Lebanon , ’ 43,323 $8.11 
al-Biga‘ .......... pe TRA tae , 20,807 59.77 


(| Ea eee Te 254,748 129,621 51% (average) 











Tasce VII 





1951 Erections (9 pistricts) 





Electoral district Eligible Voters Voters Voters in district 


Beirut 21,988 38.14 
al-Shuf — ‘Aliya . 38,304 24,004 62.67 
ON ge oe ee 58,038 35,814 61.71 
*Akkar ..... aetna os . 19,178 11,350 59.18 
SINUIIUE idles ectcsteccusdeedcesctetbciiteceboiiatdaconnabendhdininatdliccunicnonh | Ge 15,024 58.61 
Tripoli ; 23,676 13,820 57.37 
Zagarta — al-Batrun 

—al-Kurah ‘cciecntniiediiaiedniiamaiamsibanie. ae 18,975 58.03 
al-Metn — Ba‘abda Bate a OTT rg 22,904 56.62 
eater 1... lites Sniie 31,010 51.46 





NAVY PWN | 





Total .... p 356,052 194,889 








brought about in Lebanon by public indifference or Government pressure, can- 
not at this stage be ascertained; quite plausibly, both these factors may have had 
a share. Not less significant than the high non-voting in Beirut was the relatively 
low non-voting outside the capital; in every single instance but that of Mount 
Lebanon in 1943 and that of al-Biqa‘ in 1951, this was lower than the national 
average (the same seems to have occurred, also, in 1960). This phenomenon has 
been interpreted by at least one prominent Lebanese, the Metropolitan Bulus 
al-Khuriyy,**? as proof of falsification of returns in South Lebanon (where, in- 
deed, he had failed). Another, better explanation is that pressure put on the 
electors to turn out at the polls was much stronger and well organized in the 
still patriarchal society of the countryside than in the modernized city. The 
Lebanese village has in general retained much of its traditionally parochial 
character despite modern innovations.’*? The daily press in that country does 
more than hint broadly that most of the village goes to the polls as directed by 


™ Op. cit., p. 188. 

™ For two interesting studies on the scope of modernization in the Lebanese countryside, see J 
Gulick, “Conservatism and Change in a Lebanese Village,” MEJ, VIII, No. 3 (1954), pp 
295-307; and Gulick, Social Structure and Culture Change in a Lebanese Village (New 
York: Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, 1955). 
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the large landowner or landowners in that neighborhood; examples have 
already been cited of influence exercised by feudal lords and local priests. 
Figures for 1953, while still based on estimates and less detailed, do not seem 
to differ very considerably in their percentages. The countrywide vote was cast 
as follows:?** 
Eligible Voters Voters Percentage 


of Voters 


396,838 246,920 64.49 
<< 161,690 40.64 


results for the 1953 elections still show a relatively low measure of non- 
voting; they are however significant, when the complusory male vote, introduced 
in 1952, is taken into consideration. It was presumably the size of abstention 
from the polls which prevented the authorities from taking steps against de- 
faulters and fining them. Subsequently, prior to the 1957 elections, the compul- 
sory vote was abrogated;?"* the slightly higher national percentage of non-voting, 
in the 1957 and 1960 elections, may be a result of this abrogation. 


CONCLUSION 


The abolition of communalism in Lebanese politics has long been advocated 
by many, in the press, in public lectures, etc.; political parties have denounced 
it as Lebanon’s deadliest hindrance to political progress; and the Chamber has 
debated it time and again but found no immediate alternative.**> The Manda- 
tory, during its twenty-odd years in Lebanon, probably regarding communalism 
as a source of its own power, did little to obviate its ill-effects, just as it did little 
to promote representation:'** independent Lebanon, in almost as long a period, 
has not achieved much more. The demographic characteristics of the country 
are not solely responsible; and it is unrealistic to continue attributing all Leb- 
anon’s political ills to communalism alone. While decisive during the Mandate, 
communalism lost some of its impact after the achievement of independence. 

As early as the 1930’s, Emile Edde and Bishara al-Khuriyy, both Maronites, 
campaigned bitterly against each other for the presidency of Lebanon.'*’ Later, 
it was an impressive array of deputies in the Chamber and of political leaders, 
belonging to different religious denominations, who formed the grouping that put 
on public pressure which ultimately led to al-Khuriyy’s resignation in September 
1952: conversely, al-Khuriyy’s supporters were drawn, too, from varying denomi- 
nations.*** Even the private meetings of the various groups in the Chamber, to 
prepare for the events of 1952 and to consider tactics, were usually organized 
™ Acc. to al-Jaridah of April 19, 1957, p. 2. Estimates vary —cf. l’Orient, June 3, 1953, and the 

Damascus al-Dabbur, for the female vote, which was cast in Lebanese national elections in 

1953 for the first time. 
™ Prime Minister al-Sulh, quoted in al-Hayat, March 26, 1957. 

’ Majzoub, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
" As a distinguished French scholar, Dr. P. Rondot, was ready to admit; see his “L’expérience du 

Mandat francais en Syrie et au Liban (1918-1945),” in Revue Générale de Droit Interna 

tional Public (1948), Nos. 3-4, passim, especially pp. 398-99. 
ee, e.g., Longrigg, op. cit., p. 204. 
” There are other instances, also, for such groupings in recent years. Cf, Rondot, “L’expérience 

du collége unique... ,” op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
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according to electoral dictricts, not according to communities'®® — i.e., by sub 
stituting the local element (and, through it, the personal) for the communal. 
This occurred again and again, including the behind-the-scenes negotiations 
before, during and after the 1960 electoral campaign.’*® The same has been true, 
in recent years, with regard to crucial votes in the Chamber, as well as to im- 
portant pre-election bargaining and electoral fighting — when proGovernment 
candidates (viz., supporters of the system) take issues with its opponents, cutting 
through communal lines.’*** Even the armed conflict of 1958, in which com- 
munalism still was an important factor, may be explained (at least partly) as 
opposition to a person, i.e., to the re-election of Sham‘un to the Lebanese presi- 
dency. 


The Lebanese themselves acknowledge the need for reforms.'*? In addition 


to the abolition of communalism as a general wish, the main proposals for reform 


in the last few years fall into two large categories: (a) Those recommending 
gradual development on existing lines — by enlargement in the number of the 
electoral districts,'** which — if small enough'?** — could conform to the main 
concentrations of the country’s communities.*** (b) Those advocating moderate 
or sharp change by either an increase in the number of deputies,'*® or the addi- 
tion of a second Chamber,"** or the replacement of the central legislative body 
by a number of such bodies in the various districts of Lebanon;'** still others 
would like to see a solution in the augmentation of presidental powers.’*® Only a 
few of those interested in such problems have searched for the core of the matter 


™ See, among many examples, those cited in Bayrur, August 8, 1952; al-Hayat, August 20 and 23, 
1952; and others. 


Examples in al-Hayat, July 5 and 6, 1960. 
™ Lebanese press of 1957, e.g., al-Jaridah, August 1, 1957. 
“? G. Haddad, op. cit., p. 110. 


“8 See al-Jaridah, April 17 and 24, 1956; l’Orient, April 25, 1956; the referendum in al-Hayat, Jan 
uary 3, 1957 (for Tripoli) and in al-Jaridah, January 3 and 4, 1957 (amongst deputies). Als« 
al-Hayat, January 6 and 9, February 10 and 15, March 25, April 8 and 18, May 22, and June 
2, 1959 (almost all in favor of an increase). 

“* As demanded by a small party, or rather group, the National Lebanese Congress. See Naccach 
op. cit., pp. 49-51. Cf. Jan Skaf, CC, V, No. 7-8 (October 25, 1951), 160. 

*® Menassa, op. cit., pp. 425-32. This was a plan originally drawn and published by him in 1943 
then reissued in 1948. 

™ Recently, there seems to have been an almost unanimous consensus (poll by al-Jihad, Febr 
5, 1957) that the number of deputies ought to be increased. The main differences of opinior 
relate to the size; some go up to 100 (Ziadeh, op. cit., p. 179); 120 (The Lebanese weekl; 
al-Sayyad, October 23, 1958; al-Hayat, December 21, 1958); 121 (al-Hayat, July 1, 1954; and 
November 13, 1956, and al-Sayyad, October 23, 1958); or even 132 (al-Hayat, April 17, 1954 
Cf. G. E. K., “Elections in the Lebanese Republic,” in WT, XIII, No. 6 (1957), 261). A bill 
tabled recently in the Chamber (bill and its analysis in l’Orient, December 31, 1956, and 
February 17, 1957; for other comments, see al-Jaridah, August 5, 1956, and al-Nahar, Decem- 
ber 28, 1956), proposed 88, while a still more recent one envisaged the possibility of 99 
(details in al-Hayat, December 21, 1958), which became the final number of the 1960 elec 
toral law. 

. Naccache and others in the 1950’s: see Majzoub, op. cit., pp. 79-80; and the newspaper 
al-Bayraq, January 19, 1953. In 1956, the matter reached the Chamber via a bill signed by 
Naccache and nine other deputies: see al-Jaridah, July 20 and August 5, 1956, and t! 
Jordanian al-Jihad, July 23, 1956. Further materials in al-Hayat, March 23, 1957. Naturall 
enough, the idea encountered not a little opposition. See, e.g., Emil al-Bustaniyy, in Telegraf 
(Beirut), August 1, 1953. 

“* F. Karam, reported by Majzoub, op. cit., p. 79. 

 Majzoub, op. cit., p. 80, for examples. 
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and grasped that political education in democracy should precede reform.’*° 
One of these is Skaf, a Greek Catholic deputy, who mentions the need for care- 
ful legislation concerning the electoral system as well as the need for maintaining 
balanced electoral propaganda, proper voting, etc.’ 

To sum up, not all evil phenomena of Lebanese public life can or should 
be attributed to “communal representation” and thus dismissed as difficult, well- 
nigh impossible to cure in the near future. It has been suggested in this paper that 
differences of opinion between Christians and Muslims, as well as between the 
various denominations, while still vigorous and of considerable importance, are 
perhaps a complicating rather than a decisive factor in the mosaic of Lebanese 
political affairs. The rivalries are apparently channeled more to the socio-eco- 

mic interests of the wealthy feudal lords’ ambition; these interests drive most of 
the feudal lords in the country and the leading businessmen and politicians in 
the towns to combine forces, despite the personal competition between them, in 
order to rule the Chamber, and through it to tighten their grasp on the country. 
-ebanese political parties have exercised a check on communalism only to a 
mited extent, as but few of these parties are composed of members belonging to 
nany, rival communities. The parties have, moreover, been unable to diminish 
radically the influence of the feudal lords or to circumscribe its effects. Indeed, 
ome of these parties are only an expression of communal or, rather, competing 
feudalist, interests. 


Many of Lebanon’s present cifficulties, in its institutional development, seem 
to derive, therefore, from the strong hold which the feodalité politicienne*® still 


naintains on all aspects of political life and the inability, probably the unwilling- 
ness, of these feudal lords, deputies in the Chamber, for change. Hence a vicious 
rcle: an electorate, still vulnerable, to a great extent, to both pressure and 
bribery, chooses, through a peculiar electoral system, an absolute majority of rep- 
sentatives of the old regime; the Chamber lags behind the socio-political feel- 
ng of “the street” without any real interest in and active connection with the 
lectorate; as a deliberative rather than legislative assembly (for it dearly loves 
the airing of views, while it is cautious about new legislation), the Chamber con- 
inually postpones attempts to change radically the “system” that has elected it.*®* 


1 7 


Ziadeh, op. cit., p. 180. 
“In CC, V, No. 7-8 (October 25, 1951), Arabic part, p. 160. 


*A bon mot of Gabriel Puaux, French ambassador to Syria and Lebanon in the early years of 
World War II; see his Deux années au Levant souvenirs de Syrie et du Liban 1939-40 (Paris, 
1952), p. 56. 

e this article went to press, some papers on Lebanon and on the recent Lebanese elections 
1ave been published, mainly: M. H. Kerr, “The 1960 Lebanese Parliamentary Elections,” 
MEA, XI, No. 9 (1960), 266-75; N. A. Ziadeh, “The Lebanese Elections, 1960,” MEJ, XIV, 
No. 4 (Autumn 1960), 367-81; K. S. Salibi, “Lebanon since the crisis of 1958,” WT, XVII 
No. 1 (1961), 32-42. 





THE VAN BUREN CONFIRMATION BEFORE THE SENATE 
Fetix A. Nicro 


Southern Illinois University 


CTUAL PRACTICE under the Constitution is frequently at marked vari- 
ance with what its framers intended, and of this the provision for Senate 
confirmation of high presidential appointments is an excellent example. 

Section II of Article II of the Constitution provides that the “President shall 
nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law; but the Congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers, as they think proper, 
in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments.” 

As Alexander Hamilton explained in the Federalist, the founding fathers 
intended that the Senate closely scrutinize the qualifications of the President's 
nominees and prevent the appointment of unfit persons.' It was not contemplated 
that the second chamber base its decisions to confirm or not to do so on any con- 
sideration other than the qualifications of the nominee for the particular post. 
Political parties in the modern sense did not exist then, and the theory was that 
the Senate would be guided solely hy the question of merit. Similarly, the ex- 
pectation was that the President, although he might occasionally err and propose 
unqualified persons, would not be governed by partisan considerations in making 
his nominations. 

Current perusal of the newspapers, the Congressional Record, committee 
hearings, and other sources shows, of course, that the Senate frequently makes its 
decision on the basis of partisan considerations. In some cases, the President’s 
nominee is well qualified for the job in question, but obnoxious politically or 
otherwise to the majority of the senators voting on his confirmation. In other 
instances, the appointee may be poorly qualified, but the majority party senators 
go along with the President simply as a matter of political support. For these 
reasons, increasingly the criticism is heard that the Senate should remember that 
the framers of the Constitution wanted it to do a careful and conscientious, non- 
partisan job of weeding out unfit nominees. 

When did partisan factors first come to influence Senate action on presi- 
dential appointments? Actually, the first such case came during the presidency 
of George Washington. He emphasized fitness for office, and the Senate usually 
confirmed his nominations without raising objections. However, this was not the 
case when, in 1795, he appointed John Rutledge of South Carolina to succeed 
John Jay as chief justice of the Supreme Court. Shortly after his nomination, 
Rutledge made a speech against the Jay treaty with England, and this greatly dis 
pleased the Federalists in the Senate. Finally, on December 15, 1795, the Senate 
rejected the nomination, the real reason being the fixed determination of the 
Federalists to punish Rutledge for the political views he had expressed. Wash- 


* The Federalist or the New Constitution (New York: Hermitage Press, 1945), pp. 507-511. 
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ington, of course, supported the Jay treaty, and there was no disagreement be- 
tween him and the Senate over the course of national policies. Rutledge’s politi- 
cal enemies had simply exacted their revenge.* 

However, the supreme case of partisan considerations dominating Senate ac- 
tion on an important appointment comes during the presidency of Andrew Jack- 
son, and it is an important lesson for the present. This is the famous case of 
Martin Van Buren whose appointment as minister to Great Britain was rejected. 
The adverse vote was carefully planned and consummately executed by the 
political enemies of both Jackson and Van Buren, principally John C. Calhoun, 
Henry Clay, and Daniel Webster. The rejection takes rank as the most skillful, 
best-staged performance of the Senate in negativing an appointment for purely 
partisan reasons. As we shall see, it excels so much in this respect that it likely 
will never be surpassed. 

The background of the Van Buren case has numerous ramifications, but 
principally what was involved was the desire of his enemies to destroy his political 
future and prevent him from succeeding Jackson as President. Van Buren was a 
very clever politician, and he wielded considerable influence with Jackson. His 
enemies feared that he had an open path to the presidency and they were deter- 
mined to head him off. 

Calhoun in particular bore Van Buren a grudge. Although the Vice Presi- 
dent, he was no longer on good terms with Jackson, and he blamed Van Buren 
for this. The break between Jackson and Calhoun involved Old Hickory’s con- 
duct in the Seminole War of some years back. Exceeding his instructions, Jack- 
son not only crossed the Florida boundary but also seized the Spanish forts at 
St. Mark’s and Pensacola. This extreme action evoked much criticism, and Presi- 
dent Monroe was undecided as to whether he should censure Jackson. At the 
time, Jackson supposed that Calhoun, who was the secretary of war, had been 
the only member of the Cabinet to defend him. Actually, Calhoun condemned 
him and recommended that he be tried by a military court. 

Monroe took no action against Jackson who, for some years thereafter, be- 
lieved that Calhoun had interceded in his behalf. But, in May of 1830, the 
former secretary of the treasury in Monroe’s Cabinet, William Crawford, re- 
vealed what actually had occurred in the Cabinet meetings, in a letter to Jackson. 
Just why Crawford came to send Jackson this letter is not entirely clear, and 
there are various explanations. Everyone, however, is agreed about Jackson’s 
reaction. Old Hickory was furious, and he promptly sent Crawford’s letter to 
Calhoun, demanding an explanation. The Vice President tried hard in his reply 
to extricate himself from this difficulty but he had to admit that he had proposed 
an investigation of Jackson’s conduct by a court of inquiry. This was too much for 
the President who wrote him, “I repeat, I had a right to believe that you were my 
sincere friend, and, until now, never expected to have occasion to say of you, 
in the language of Caesar, Et-tu Brute!” * 


*Richard Hayes Barry, Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina (New York: Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, 1942), 
pp. 351-58. 


*H. Von Holst, John C. Calhoun (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1882), p. 91. 
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Calhoun came to the conclusion that Van Buren had been responsible for 
Crawford’s sending his letter to Jackson at this time. However, Van Buren’s 
friends denied this, claiming he had nothing at all to do with it. The historians 
disagree, some implicating Van Buren, at least indirectly, and others completely 
exonerating him. In his excellent book on Van Buren, Shepard asserts that he 
had no part at all in causing the breach between Jackson and Calhoun.* Von 
Holst, in his biography of Calhoun, claims that Crawford deliberately sought to 
ruin Calhoun with Jackson. He writes, “Though there is no documentary proof 
for it, yet it can hardly be doubted that Van Buren did in fact take part in devis- 
ing the scheme; but he was too wary and cunning in such transactions ever to do 
himself what could be done as well, or even better, by some devoted friend.” 
Von Holst points out that John Quincy Adams, secretary of state in Monroe’s 
Cabinet, wrote in his diary that “this was a snare deliberately spread by Crawford 
to accomplish the utter ruin of Calhoun.” ® However, this does not implicate 
Van Buren, and it is also true that Adams usually suspected the worst of Craw- 
ford. One of Jackson’s biographers, William Graham Sumner, believes that Van 
Buren, or a st his friends, was responsible for Crawford’s letter.‘ 


THE EATon AFFAIR 


Thus there was established an open breach in the relations between Jackson 
and Calhoun, but they had been drawing apart for some time anyway. The so- 
called Eaton affair also figured largely in the rupture of their friendship, and here 
too Calhoun blamed Van Buren. 

The Eaton affair is an amazing episode which actually led to the dissolution 

of Jackson’s first Cabinet. Jackson had appointed as secretary of war a personal 
riend, Mr. John Eaton of Tennessee. However, in so doing, he had elevated into 
high circles Eaton’s wife whose reputation was the subject of some ugly gossip. 
Mrs. Eaton was the daughter of the owner of a boarding house, and it was said 
that “her methods had much to do with the presence of lonesome legislators” 
in her father’s establishment before she married Eaton.’ Discreet ladies refused 
to associate with her, and a storm of protest was raised over her admission to so 
prominent a place in Washington society. Jackson resented very much the allega- 
tions about Mrs. Eaton, and was determined that she be treated with proper re- 
spect. He said he would sink to the grave before he would abandon Eaton, and 
that he would never be silent “when female character is wantonly assailed.” He 
had come to Washington to make a Cabinet for the nation, not for “the ladies of 
this place.” * 

Calhoun had been influential in obtaining the appointments of three other 
Cabinet officers, namely, Samuel D. Ingham as secretary of the treasury, John 
Branch as secretary of the navy, and John Berrien of Georgia as attorney general. 


*Edward M. Shepard, Martin Van Buren (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1888), pp. 158-59. 
° Von Holst, op. cit., pp. 86-87. See also pp. 88-92. 

® Andrew Jackson (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1882), pp. 197-206. 

* Carl Brent Swisher, Roger B. Taney (New York: Macmillan, 1936), p. 135. 

* Ibid 
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He had also pressed for the appointment of Littleton Tazewell of Virginia as 
‘cretary of state, urging Jackson to give this post to Tazewell instead of Van 
Buren. But “Jackson listened coldly to the plainly jealous appeal” and appointed 
Van Buren.® Trouble quickly developed in the President’s inner circle when the 
families of Vice President Calhoun and Secretaries Ingham:and Branch and 
Attorney General Berrien refused to associate with Mrs. Eaton. This angered 
Jackson so much that he told Ingham, Branch, and Berrien that he was going to 
keep Eaton in the Cabinet and that they should resign if this did not please them. 
The three Cabinet officers said they had every desire to be friendly toward the 
Eatons, but that they could not control their families. 
Meanwhile, the cagey Van Buren was making the most of his fortunate posi- 
yn as a bachelor. He was perfectly free to be friendly with Mrs. Eaton, and, by 
showing her courtesy and respect, he won Jackson’s undying gratitude. Cleverly, 
he then used the Eaton affair to rid the Cabinet of all Calhoun influences and to 
place himself in a more strategic position for ascending to the presidency. He 
told Jackson that there was friction in the Cabinet, and that, since he and Eaton 
were the immediate causes of this trouble, they ought to resign. Once they did 
», Jackson could then call for the resignations of all the other members, “fon the 
ysund that the resignations made it seem advisable entirely to reconstitute the 
Cabinet.” ?° Jackson acted on this advice, perceiving the ready means it afforded 
lisposing of Calhoun’s men without giving them the chance to say that they 
‘re being treated unfairly. He thought that Van Buren was being very self- 
Actually, Van Buren thought it would be a good idea for the time 
being to “slip behind the political scenes.” '* As secretary of state, he might have 
to take a stand on controversial issues and thus ruin his chances for the presi- 
ney. This way he could drive the Calhoun influence out of the Cabinet, and 
himself withdraw to a more strategic position for furthering his presidential ambi 


r 
NS. 


} 


The vantage point to which Van Buren chose to retire was the post of minis- 

r to Great Britain. Jackson gave him a recess appointment to this position on 

August 1, 1831, and, in the following month, he took up his duties in London. 

jut it was necessary for the President to submit his name to the Senate before 

end of the next session. This gave Van Buren’s enemies the opening they 

id long awaited, the chance to even the score with this consummate politician 

up to then had so deftly eluded their grasp. Calhoun was by no means the 

y one anxious to injure Van Buren. Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, arch 

; of the administration and presidential aspirants in their own right, also had 

1 few scores to settle. And, as we shall see, there were others in the Senate glad 
at the opportunity to humiliate Van Buren. 

While Van Buren was in England, his enemies mapped the strategy for re- 

ecting his nomination when Jackson submitted it. The President forwarded the 


mination to the Senate in December of 1831, and it was disapproved on Janu- 


’ Shepard, op. cit., p. 154. 
Swisher, op. cit., p. 137. 


Ibid. See pp. 132-37 for Swisher’s full account of the dissolution of Jackson’s Cabinet. 
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ary 25, 1832. Calhoun, Clay, and Webster united to kill the nomination. As an 
indication of how smoothly this performance was managed, a tie vote was delib- 
erately arranged so that Calhoun could have the satisfaction of casting the decid- 
ing vote. All that seemed to be lacking was a casket into which to deposit Van 
Buren’s political future. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST VAN SUREN 


There is magnificent eloquence in some of the speeches delivered against 
the nomination. The opposition controlled the Senate, and they made the most 
of the opportunity to rebuke the administration. They generally painted the 
nominee as an unscrupulous intriguer who was capable of the most dastardly acts 
in attempting to make himself the next President. Specifically, however, they 
based their attack on three grounds: first, as secretary of state, the nominee had 
sent instructions to the American minister in London which degraded the United 
States in its relations with Great Britain; second, he had maliciously caused the 
breach between Jackson and Calhoun and also connived for the dissolution of the 
Cabinet; and, third, he had brought to Washington and was the prime mover 
behind the vicious spoils system. The greatest emphasis was placed on the first 
of these charges, which had to do with the negotiations with Britain over the 
opening of the West India trade. 

The background of these negotiations is that, in 1826, the British had for- 
bidden all trade in American vessels between the United States and the British 
West Indies. The British took this action because the administration of John 
Quincy Adams had failed to avail itself of an act of Parliament of July 1825 
which gave the United States one year to comply to certain terms. Adams then 
made a counter prohibition in 1827, forbidding trade in English vessels with the 
West Indian colonies. The position taken by the United States seems to have 
been somewhat unreasonable, since it demanded that England admit American 
goods to these colonies on the same terms as British goods. Since the United 
States itself believed in protecting its own home industries, it was not consistent 
in expecting the British to dispense with such protection for its manufactures.” 

When Van Buren took over as secretary of state, he determined to adjust 
these difficulties with Great Britain as quickly as possible. Accordingly, he sent 
the famous instructions to the American minister, McLane, which were later to 
be criticized so much by his enemies. He wrote to McLane as follows: 

The opportunities which you have derived from a participation in our public councils, as well as 
other sources of information, will enable you to speak with confidence (as far as you may deem 
it proper and useful so to do) of the respective parts taken by those to whom the administration 
of this Government is now committed, in relation to the course heretofore pursued upon the sub- 
ject of the colonial trade. Their views upon that point have been submitted to the people of the 
United States; and the counsels by which your conduct is now directed, are the result of the only 
earthly tribunal to which the late administration was amenable for its acts. It should be sufficient 
that the claims set up by them, and which have caused the interruption of the trade in question, 
have been explicitly abandoned by those who first asserted them, and are not viewed by their 
successors, If Great Britain deems it averse to her interests to allow us to participate in the trade 


with her colonies, and finds nothing in the extension of it to others, to induce her to apply the 
same rule to us, she will, we hope, be sensible of the propriety of placing her refusal on those 


™ Shepard, op. cit., pp. 185-90. 
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grounds, To set up the acts of the late administration as the cause of forfeiture of privileges 
which could otherwise be extended to the people of the United States, would, under existing 
circumstances, be unjust in itself, and could not fail to excite their deepest sensibility. 


He concluded by telling McLane that he could not “press this view of the subject 
too earnestly upon the consideration of the British ministry” and that the matter 
had “bearings and relations that reach beyond the immediate question under 
discussion.” 3% 

Van Buren was anxious to obtain his object, and he chose the easy way of 
telling the British that the “late” administration had been at fault but had been 
repudiated by the American people. The new administration which he repre- 
sented would be glad to come to terms. This was in poor taste, but it accom- 
plished the purpose. The West Indian trade was opened up, the country rejoiced, 
and no criticism was made of the instructions to McLane when they were filed 
with the Congress in January of 1831. But, when Van Buren’s name came before 
the Senate for confirmation as minister to Britain, his enemies resurrected them 
as evidence of supine weakness on his part in dealing with a foreign power. 


THE SENATE DEBATE 


Holmes of Maine opened the attack on Van Buren. He solemnly announced, 

“I am against him, because he has humbled us in the eyes of foreign nations. 
He has surrendered the rights of his country to Great Britain, to sustain his party. 
It is the first time this country was ever thus disgraced: and I wish it would be 
the last.” He also declared that the country was disturbed over the “late explo- 
ion in the cabinet” and that, if Van Buren had any part in it, “it would go far 
to disqualify him for the office to which he has been nominated.” Holmes said, 
“Sir, whoever brought about that explosion is unfit for any office. The whole na- 
tion was convulsed by it, and a stain is cast upon this administration which can 
never be effaced.” 4 

Chambers of Maryland wanted it understood that he was not opposing Van 
Buren for partisan reasons. He was following “no other impulse than that of my 
judgment.” Then he vigorously assailed the nominee for the McLane instruc- 
tions. He charged that “the whole temper and tone of the dispatches breathe an 
air of humility and concession, and conviction of error, and a suppliant entreaty 
of favor and notice, which no American citizen, who thinks and feels as I think 
an American freeman should do, can regard as the appropriate language of this 
Government, pledged as it is ‘to ask nothing but what is right, and to submit to 
nothing that is wrong.’ ” 

Chambers claimed that Van Buren had made several misstatements of fact 
in the instructions. First of all, the “late” administration had abandoned no 
claims which it set up. Second, it was willing to negotiate, but the British refused. 
Third, the “pretensions” to which Van Buren referred were not peculiar to the 
last administration, but had long been part of the established policy of the United 
States. Why, Van Buren had now placed our relations with Britain on such a 


* Congressional Debates, VIII, Part I (Washington: Gates and Seaton, 1833), pp. 1315-16. 
“Ibid., pp. 1310-11. 
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basis that the latter could refuse the proposals of our diplomats, claiming the 
American people might not sustain them in the next elections. Chambers con- 
cludes: 

To an individual who has thus outraged the character properly belonging to a great and hig! 
minded nation of freemen, who has prostrated its dignity, and brought disgrace and dishonor 
upon its diplomatic reputation, I never can advise the President to confide the preservation of its 


1 


respect abroad: and this just assertion of a course pregnant with everything that threatens the 
; 


pride, and dignity, and honor of the American republic, will, I trust, be marked by the n 
decisive reprobation of an American Senate.” 


Clayton of Delaware thought it ridiculous to excuse Van Buren on the 
grounds that Jackson had ordered him to send the instructions to McLane. He 
did not believe that Jackson even read the instructions before they were dis- 
patched. Old Hickory would not have permitted his country to be so dishonored. 
Clayton appealed, “Let us say to the British Government this day by our vote, 
that we never consented to the disgrace which has befallen us, and that we prefer 
to recall the minister who has dishonored us, to all the pretended benefits of this 
miserable negotiation.” 

Henry Clay made the next speech against the nomination. There had been 
no need in the first place for Van Buren to go to England. We had been ade- 
quately represented there by a chargé d'affaires, and, besides, the Senate was 
shortly to assemble and should have been given an opportunity to pass on the 
nomination before Van Buren left for England. Clay then severely criticized 
Van Buren for the McLane instructions. The nominee had taken the stand that 
everything was wrong on the United States’ side, everything right on the British 
side. He had supinely given in to the British. Clay asked: 

Sir, was this becoming language from one independent nation to another? Was it proper in the 
mouth of an American minister? Was it in conformity with the high, unsullied, and d ied 
character of our previous diplomacy? Was it not, on the contrary, the language of an humble 


vassal to a proud and haughty lord? Was it not prostrating and degrading the American eagle 


before the British lion? 


As the former secretary of state who had handled the negotiations on the 
colonial trade for the “late” administration, Clay felt constrained to justify its 
“pretensions.” The American government had been perturbed, because British 
preference to Canadian produce was drawing American products into Canada 
from where they were shipped to the British West Indies. For example, wheat 
was transported from western New York to Canada and there made into flour 
which was then carried in English ships to the West Indian colonies. Ordinarily, 
said Clay, a country should not be blamed for favoring its home manufactures. 
But the British system of preference was siphoning off too much of America’s 
production into Canada, thus aggrandizing Montreal and Quebec and building 
up the British carrying trade at the expense of American shipping interests. Thus, 
he felt that we had been entirely justified in contending that the produce of the 
United States should be admitted into the British West Indies on the same terms 
as similar produce from the British American continental possessions. 


* Ibid., pp. 1316-18. 
* Tbid., p. 1319. 
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Clay then introduced another reason for not confirming Van Buren. The 
nominee, he said, was principally to be blamed for “the introduction of the odious 
ystem of proscription for the exercise of the elective franchise in the Government 
of the United States.” He was here referring to the numerous removals made by 
the administration for political purposes, the so-called spoils system. Clay said: 


is a detestable system, drawn from the worst periods of the Roman republic, and if it wer 
be perpetuated —if the offices, honors, and dignities of the people were to be put up to a scramble, 
nd to be decided by the results of every presidential election — our government and institutions, 
becoming intolerable, would finally end in a despotism as inexorable as that at Constantinople.” 


Daniel Webster declared that it was his policy not to encroach upon the 
constitutional powers of the President. However, he could not conscientiously 
vote for Van Buren. Webster stated: 


ynnot concur in sending abroad a public agent who has not conceptions so large and liberal, as 
that, in the presence of foreign courts, amidst the monarchies of Europe, he is to stat 

1 his country, and his whole country; that no jot nor tittle of her honor is to come to 
vands; that he is not to suffer others to reproach either his Government or his country, and 
ir less is he himself to reproach either; that he is to have no objects in his eye but American 
bjects, and no heart in his bosom but an American heart; and that he is to forget self, to forget 
party, to forget every sinister and narrow feeling, in his proud and lofty attachment to the repub 
lic whose commission he bears.” 


Dn 


his 


This was marvelous oratory, the great Webster at his best. 

Even more sinister motives were imputed to Van Buren by Ewing of Ohio. 
He saw a hidden meaning in one of the last sentences in the instructions to 
McLane. In closing, Van Buren said that the matter had “bearings and relations 
that reach beyond the immediate question under discussion.” To Ewing, this 
meant that Van Buren also planned to get the British to support him for the 
presidency! The way would then be opened for the British to intervene in our 
nternal affairs and thus control our destinies.“ Van Buren obviously had no 
uch wild ideas, and his opponents were appealing to popular prejudices. Clay 
er spoke again and seized on the same theme. He said that, of all govern- 
ments, republics “should particularly guard against foreign interference in domes- 
tic affairs. All history, from the days of Greece and Philip, proclaims that this is 


he n 
il 


point of most danger.” The McLane instructions called our internal dissen- 


+t 


ions to the attention of the British. What was to prevent them from using this 
pretext to interfere in our domesic affairs??° 

Poindexter of Mississippi concentrated his attack on Van Buren’s personal 
qualities. The nominee, he said, is a ‘ 


tg 


‘disciplined intriguer” who has long had his 
>on the presidency. He had caused the dissolution of the Cabinet in order to 
t rid of his enemies. When he resigned as secretary of state, he pretended to be 
ificing himself in the interests of party harmony, but actually had no thought 

tf retiring to private life. In fact, before he resigned, he made sure that he could 
yet the London post as a strategic resting point from which to return and advance 
to the presidency. Poindexter declared that he could regard the nomination “in 


bid., pp. 1320-25. 
rid., pp, 1329-33. 
bid., pp. 1337-38 
bid., p. 1355. 
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no other light than the result of a systematic course of political gambling and 


’ 


intrigue.” He concluded, “I will reprove and correct the influence of vice, by 
inflicting merited chastisement on all who perpetuate it.” ** 


THE DEFENSE OF VAN BUREN 


Marcy of New York and Forsyth of Georgia made the best defense of Van 
Buren. However, they faced vastly superior forces and fought a losing battle. 
For they were joined only by Smith of Maryland and Brown of North Carolina, 
and both the latter made rather weak speeches in Van Buren’s favor. 

Marcy denied Clay’s contention that Van Buren was responsible for the 
spoils system, either in Washington or in New York. The system of proscription, 
he said, had been in effect in New York long before Van Buren became influen- 
tial in political life there. As to political removals in Washington, Jackson had 
come to power as the result of a “political revolution,” and had found it neces- 
sary to dislodge his enemies. Besides, Clay’s record showed that he, too, prac- 
ticed the spoils system. Marcy said pointedly, “It requires not the foresight of a 
prophet to predict that, if he shall come into power, he will take care of his 
friends, and if he does, I can assure him I shall not complain: nor shall I be in 
the least surprised if he imitates the example which he now so emphatically de- 
nounces.” As to the McLane instructions, they may have been “unusual” but 
they were not “censurable.” Van Buren had succeeded in opening up the 
colonial trade, and that was the important thing.”” 

Forsyth made some telling points. Jackson’s enemies, he said, in one breath 
accuse him of being domineering and tyrannical. In the next breath, they charge 
that he is but a pawn in Van Buren’s hands. How could “this roaring lion” be a 
“wet rag,” a “nose of wax, to be pinched into any and every shape by Mr. Van 
Buren’s fingers”? Either Jackson wasn’t as strong-willed as his opponents made 
him out to be, or else “flagrant injustice” was being done to Van Buren.?° 

Forsyth declared that he had never found anything in Van Buren “which 
requires concealment, palliation, or coloring.” He had had nothing to do with 
the dissolution of the Cabinet. The Senator from Georgia declaimed, “In the 
midst of all the charges that have been brought against him, in shapes more vary- 
ing than those of Proteus, and thick as the autumnal leaves that strew the vale of 
Valambrosa, where is the false friend or malignant enemy that has fixed upon 
him one dishonorable or degrading act.” ** The arguments of those who opposed 
the nominee reminded him of an occurrence said to have taken place in France. 
There, it seemed an unfortunate lady could bring an action to recover damages 
for seduction. 

A pretty lady, who had parted with her lover, called on an advocate to 
bring such a suit. “She described the origin and progress of the liaison, the happi- 
ness enjoyed while it lasted, and the time of its duration, and then its fatal end.” 





* Ibid., pp. 1339-4. 
* Ibid., pp. 1325-27. 
* Ibid., p. 1379. 
* Ibid., p. 1379. 
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The advocate listened carefully, but saw that it was one of those cases in which it 
was difficult to say who was at fault — the young man or woman — and that an 
action could not be maintained. Tactfully, he told the lady, “Madam, it would 
give me infinite pleasure to obey your wishes, and punish the ingrate who has 
separated himself from so much beauty; but I am obliged to tell you that the facts 
are not sufficient to support an action.” This surprised the lady very much, since 
she had related the facts in minute detail. She left in a huff but returned a few 
days later, triumphantly exclaiming, “Another fact, sir, he seduced me again this 
morning.” And so it was, said Forsyth, with the contentions of Van Buren’s 
enemies. Their facts, like the lady’s, did not go to the point: “Each one is like 
unto the other, and all like the seduction of that morning.” *5 


RESULTS OF THE REJECTION 





















Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri sat in the Senate and listened to all of 
these speeches. He gives a very interesting description of the proceedings, empha- 
sizing the careful preparations which Van Buren’s foes made to defeat the nomi- 
nation. According to Benton, Calhoun, Clay, and Webster all wanted the presi- 
dency but knew that Van Buren had the preferred position. They hoped that, by 
rejecting his nomination as minister to Britain, they would humiliate him in the 
public eye and deal a death blow to his chances for the presidency. As Benton 
describes the plot, one wishes he had been there to see it unfold: 

All the speakers went through an excusatory formula, repeated with equal precision and gravity; 
adjuring all sinister motives; declaiming themselves to be wholly governed by a sense of public 
duty; describing the pain which they felt at arraigning a gentleman whose manners and deport- 


ment were so urbane; and protesting that nothing but a sense of duty to the country could force 
them to the reluctant performance of such a painful task.” 





In Benton’s opinion, the charges against Van Buren were without foundation. 
The oratory of Webster, Clay, and their cohorts impressed him as follows: 


The famous Madame Roland, when mounting the scaffold, apostrophized the mock statue upon it 
with this exclamation: “Oh Liberty! how many crimes are committed in thy name!” After what 
| have seen during my thirty years of inside and outside views in the Congress of the United 
States, I feel qualified to paraphrase the apostrophe, and exclaim: “Oh Politics! how much bam- 
boozling is practiced in thy game!” ™ 














Benton also reports that Calhoun, exulting over the rejection of Van Buren, 
gloated, “It will kill him, sir, kill him dead. He will never kick, sir, never kick.” 
However, Benton was not of this opinion. On the contrary, he thought that Van 
Buren’s enemies were making a big mistake. By rejecting his nomination for such 
obvious partisan motives, they would make him a martyr in the public eye and 
actually help him become President. He told Gabriel Moore of Alabama that 
“the people would see nothing in it but a combination of rivals against a com- 
petitor and would pull them all down, and set him up.” Moore said this had not 
occurred to him and that, had Benton spoken to him earlier, he would have 
voted for Van Buren instead of against him. Benton, an administration sup- 


* Ibid., p. 1379 
* Thomas Hart Benton, Thirty Years’ View (New York: Appleton, 1854), I, 215. 
* Ibid 
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porter, relates that he did not even participate in the debate, being convinced 
that Van Buren’s enemies were only injuring themselves. Benton explains, 
“Rejection was a bitter medicine, but there was health at the bottom of the 
draught. Besides, I was not the guardian of Messrs. Clay, Webster, and Cal- 
houn, and was quite willing to see them fall into the pit which they were digging 
for another.” ** 

John Tyler was of the same opinion as Benton, and, although he did not 
particulary care for Van Buren, voted for his confirmation. Tyler thought that 
“Van Buren’s rejection could only enure to his further advancement —a result 
which, equally with Clay’s, he did not desire to see.” *® Undoubtedly, the re- 
jection was a mistake and, far from destroying Van Buren’s political future, 
materially helped it. According to Marquis James, “Billy Carroll of Tennessee 
furnished tidings from the West, where Van Buren had never been strong: 
‘Two men know him now to one that knew him sixty days ago.’” *° Van Buren 
himself reports in his autobigraphy that, shortly after the news of his rejection 
appeared in the British newspapers, Prince Talleyrand invited him to a party 
at his home. Lord Auckland, then a member of the British Cabinet, shook his 
hand and actually congratulated him on the treatment he had received from the 
Senate. Van Buren told Lord Auckland he was surprised that he should view 
the matter in this light. The Englishman replied, “Yes, yes I take the right view 
of it! In all my experience I have seldom known the career of a young man in your 
position crowned with marked success who had not been made, in the course 
of it, the subject of some such outrage.” * 

Benton appears to have even believed that Van Buren’s rejection influenced 
his party to nominate him as their candidate for the vice-presidency in 1832 
Parton, however, asserts that “an attentive persual of the Globe and Courier 
and Enquirer for 1831 will convince anyone, I think, that before Mr. Van Buren 
sailed for England, he was the predestined candidate of the party for the second 
office.” ** Parton is probably right about this, but he seems to underestimate the 
degree to which the rejection worked to Van Buren’s advantage. For example, 
Shepard writes, “When the rejection was widely known, it was known almost 
equally well and soon that Van Buren would be the Jacksonian candidate for 
vice-president. Meetings were held; addresses were voted; the issue was eagerly 
seized.” ** Similarly, Sumner says the Senate’s action gave Jackson “just the 
requisite spur of personal pique to his desire to make Van Buren President, and 
he pursued that purpose from this time on with all his powers.” ** The Globe 
was so outraged that it proposed that the Senate’s power to confirm appointments 


* Ibid., p. 218: pp. 214-20 for Benton’s complete remarks. 
* Lynn G. Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers (Richmond: Whittet & Shepperson, 1884-86), | 
426. 


” Marquis James, The Life of Andrew Jackson (New York: Bobbs, Merrill, 1938), p. 595. 


™ Autobiography of Martin Van Buren, ed. John C. Fitzpatrick (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1920), II, 457-58. 


* James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson (New York: Mason, 1860-61), III, 381. 
* Shepard, op. cit., p. 200. 
* Sumner, op. cit., p. 211. 
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be taken away from it and that the term of senators be reduced to two years.** 
Henry Cabot Lodge commends Webster for opposing Van Buren because of the 
McLane instructions, but even Lodge admits that “the rejection was a political 
mistake.” ‘ 

Van Buren, of course, went on to become President. Calhoun, who thought 
his hated rival would never kick again, saw him instead very much alive in the 
White House. Van Buren’s enemies had tasted sweet revenge — but of a very 
transitory nature. Instead they were finally left with an even more bitter pill 
to swallow, seeing their despised foe as chief executive. They had misused the 

enate’s power to pass on presidential appointments and paid the penalty. Some 
of the senators who voted against Van Buren did not see their error and blindly 
persisted in opposing all Jacksonian appointments. In recent times, smart sena- 
tors have been acutely aware of the danger of making a presidential nominee a 
hero in the public eye by too patently opposing him for partisan reasons. In fact, 
it can be said that one of the safety values of Senate confirmation is that almost 
nevitably public sympathy is drawn to a nomiee who is treated too unfairly. 
Today, any repetition of the Calhoun-Clay-Webster plot to reject Van Buren 
would, just as it did then, meet with a terrific storm of public protest. The Van 
Buren case takes rank as one of the Senate’s grossest errors in rejecting an im- 
portant presidential appointment for reasons of spleen and spite. 


wy 


lenry Cabot Lodge, Daniel Webster (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1894), p. 211. 








THE SENIORITY RULE IN CONGRESS 


REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CELLER 
U.S. Congressman from New York 
Chairman, House Committee on the Judiciary 


T IS A RARE SESSION of Congress that does not produce its share of pro- 
posals to abolish that perennial red herring — the so-called “seniority rule.” 
This long-standing congressional tradition, under which the House and the 
Senate organize their working committees, has become as popular a target as sin 
itself. It is intermittently bombarded by Democrats and by Republicans, by 
liberals and by conservatives, depending largely upon whose ox is being gored. 

I do not entirely understand why this should be so. True, it is sometimes 
expedient to explain the defeat of a locally popular measure in terms of the 
tyranny of a committee chairman. Also, able and energetic young men and 
women who come to Congress and find the best seats occupied will understand- 
ably chafe at the tardiness with which their talents are recognized and rewarded 
by assignments to coveted posts. Thus, a distinguished United States Senator, 
after two years of service, called the seniority rule a “straitjacket,” described it 
as “rigid, inflexible, and unyielding,” and urged its discontinuance as “the sole 
determinant of Congressional sovereignty and influence” in committee chairman- 
ships and assignments. An example of the intermittent assaults upon congres- 
sional seniority is the joint resolution, H. J. Res. 253, of the 86th Congress, which 
would have rendered senators and representatives who have served twelve years 
ineligible for re-election for a two-year period. 

But the tendency to attack the seniority principle has not been confined to 
members of Congress, nor, indeed, to politicians. Students of political science 
regularly excoriate the rule for theoretical imperfections which no method of 
selection designed by human beings could conceivably eliminate. Even members 
of the working press — practical men and women who know their way around 
Capitol Hill — fall in with this approach. The seniority bugaboo is always good 
for a couple of sticks on a dull Monday, or for a feature in the Sunday Supple- 
ment, predicting what the Hill “leadership” will or will not “permit,” with the 
clear implication that the congressional power is too narrowly held and dicta- 
torially exercised. 

From the tone of some of its critics, one would suppose that the seniority 
principle is firmly entrenched and sanctified by law, and that little short of a 
constitutional amendment could dislodge it. Properly speaking, however, it is 
not a rule at all, but is rather a custom or convention. Although operative in 
both the Senate and the House for many years, it is embodied in no formal rule 
of either chamber. And, far from being sacrosanct, seniority has been overridden 
by both parties, when circumstances appear to require. Instances of this include 
the ouster of Stephen A. Douglas from the chairmanship of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Territories in 1859, and the removal of Charles Sumner from the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign Relations in 1871. It was a Demo 
cratic caucus that ousted Douglas, a Republican caucus that removed Sumner. 
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Moreover, the rigor of the seniority rule has been modified in the current prac- 
tice of Senate Democrats to allow no senator a second committee choice until 
each freshman shall have received at least one major committee assignment. 
Recurrent criticisms also create the impression that the seniority criterion 
has wrested control of legislation from the members of Congress and concen- 
trated it in the hands of autocratic committee chairmen, for the gratification of 
their personal whims. Yet despite these repeated assertions, no steps are even 
taken to change the basic operation of the system. Like the weather, much is 
said, but nothing done about it. 
Just what role does seniority actually play in the operation of Congress, and 
why, if it is as unsatisfactory as its critics assert, has it not long been abandoned? 
My thirty-eight years of continuous service in the House of Representatives, 
spent first in acquiring the experience and understanding of legislative work 
which are implicit in “seniority,” and more recently in the exercise of the re- 
sponsibilities that go with a committee chairmanship, have given me a better 
than average opportunity to observe the working of the system. I believe that the 
seniority principle, though far from perfect, performs an indispensable function 
in the organization of the Congress, and that the alternatives that have been 
offered as a cure for its deficiencies would aggravate, rather than relieve them. 
The significance and operation of the rule are best appraised against its 
history which, in turn, involves the history of the manner of selection of the 
members of standing committees. The first House of Representatives operated 
under a rule which placed the appointment of committees of three or less in the 
Speaker, larger committees being elected by the House. This proved unsatisfac- 
tory, and, at the opening of the second Congress it was specified that “The 
Speaker shall appoint committees until the House shall otherwise determine.” 
By usage, the member first named to a committee served as its chairman. 
Late in 1804, a vacancy in the House Committee on Claims was occasioned 
the withdrawal from the committee of its chairman. Samuel W. Dana, of 
Connecticut, who was appointed “in his stead,” maintained that this appointment 
placed him at the bottom of the committee’s list with respect to the chairman- 
ship, because he was last named to it. The Committee thought otherwise, claim- 
ng him as its chairman. In resolving the resulting impasse, the House framed 
a rule specifying that the first-named member of a committee should be its 
chairman and that order of appointment should govern succession, “unless the 
committee, by a majority of their number, elect a chairman.” Although the 
Committee on Claims, availing itself of the last word which the closing clause of 
the rule gave it, elected Dana chairman, from that time the usage in the House, 
as among American law-making bodies generally, has been that the first-named 
rember of a standing committee shall serve as its chairman. 
Appointment of House committee members by the Speaker was under 
poradic attack from 1806, when James Sloan of New Jersey unsuccessfully 
yposed that committees should be elected by the House, and their chairmen 
by the committees, until 1911, when the House “rebelled” against the rule of 


Speaker “Uncle Joe” Cannon, stripping him and his successors of the power of 
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committee appointments. His autocratic power of appointment and the evils 
attendant thereupon should be sufficient reason for never reinstating such power 
in the Speaker of the House. The House rules hi «2 since provided that initial 
appointments and permanent vacancies both in the membership and the chair- 
manship of standing committees shall be made by the House itself. 

This rule, however, inadequately reflects the actual practice, for though 
the House has reserved the prerogative of making appointments, the formal 
process of election amounts to little more than the assignment of newly elected 
members to committees and the occasional transfer of members from one com- 
mittee to another. Even in this, the two parties tacitly accept each other’s des- 
ignations of majority and minority members. Actually, the Democrats’ new 
assignments of members to fill vacancies on committees are made by majority 
vote of the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee. A Re- 
publican Committee on Committees, appointed by the Republican leadership 
more or less on a geographical basis, assigns the Republican members to fill 
vacancies on the House Committees. The House itself then confirms all new 
appointments to fill vacancies. Beyond this, a member who has served on a 
committee is regarded as entitled to continue to serve on it as long as he keeps 
his seat, and the seniority ladder determines the succession to the chairmanship. 

In the Senate, standing committees have been appointed in various ways 
at different times: by ballot, by the President of the Senate, by the President pro 
tempore, or by the adoption of a full list of mames submitted by the party 
leaders. 

During the first thirty-four years (1789-1823) all Senate committees were ap- 
pointed by ballot, and a plurality of votes determined the choice. According to 
John Quincy Adams, it was the prevailing practice of the Senate during this 
period that “the member having the greatest number of votes is first named, 
and as such is chairman.” 

From December 9, 1823, until April 15, 1826, the Presiding Officer appointed 
the committees. Appointment by bailot was the rule from April 15, 1826, to 
December 24, 1828. The President pro tempore appointed the committees of 
the Senate from December 24, 1828, to December 9, 1833, at which time the 
practice of appointment by ballot was resumed. From 1839 to 1845 the President 
pro tempore made the appointments. It was not until the 29th Congress (1845- 


46) that the Senate began to approve of lists of committees drawn up by party 
leaders. Since 1846 it has been the traditional practice (with occasional ex- 
ceptions) for the Republican and Democratic committees on committees to draw 
up slates of committee assignments at the opening of each new Congress. 


The procedure of the Senate in the appointment of committees is prescribed 
in a long-standing rule (Rule XXIV) which reads in part as follows: 


1. In the' appointment of the standing committees, the Senate, unless otherwise ordered 


dered, 
shall proceed by ballot to appoint severally the chairman of each committee, and then, by one 
ballot, the other members necessary to complete the same. A majority of the whole number of 
votes given shall be necessary to the choice of a chairman of a standing committee, but a plurality 


piu 


of votes shall elect the other members thereof. All other committees shall be appointed by ballot, 
unless otherwise ordered, and a plurality of votes shall appoint. 
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For upwards of a century, however, the significant phrase — “unless other- 
wise ordered” — has usually been invoked; and unanimous consent has been 
given to enable the majority party to determine the chairmanships of the standing 
committees. Seniority of committee service has long been the principal guide in 
making up the list of committee chairmanships. Writing in 1938, George H. 
Haynes, historian of the Senate, remarked: “In the shifting of chairmanships 
in the past half-century there probably has not been one instance in fifty where 
the caucus Warwicks have failed to place the crown upon this universally 
recognized ‘heir apparent.’ So assured is such an unchallenged succession that 
voters are often exhorted to consider it as a main reason for re-electing a Senator 
great expectations.” 

The salient and long-established features of the committee system in the 
American Congress are thus seen to include length of uninterrupted tenure as 

traditional determinant of choice in committee assignment, length of un- 
nterrupted committee service as the rule of succession to a chairmanship, and 
minority party representation on committees roughly proportional to minority 

rength in the chamber. It may be noted that the bipartisan character of the 
committees was challenged by President Wilson as weakening party responsibility 
—a position reminiscent of Jefferson’s asserted belief that only members in 

vor of a measure should be assigned to work on the committee charged with 
esponsibility for its progress. 

With respect to the designation of members to committees, moreover, John 

Juincy Adams believed that this should be by lot, a method which has not 
found favor in the United States or in Commonwealth countries but which is 
yperative today in a number of Western European parliaments, notably those 
f France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Italy. 
As concerns the method of designating chairmen of standing committees, 
gn countries today fall into two principal categories. The parliamentary 
nization and practice of the seventeen countries that compose the British 
1monwealth are modeled on that of the Mother of Parliaments — the English 
House of Commons, where the practice appears to be for the Speaker to appoint 
he chairmen of standing committees. 


) 


Elsewhere among the fifty-seven parliaments that are members of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, the general practice is for the chairmen of committees 
to be elected by the committees themselves. A curious departure is found in the 
Bundestag where chairmen of committees are allotted proportionally among the 

es. The number of ¢ x.irmen of committees allotted to a parliamentary 

corresponds to the number of members of the different parliamentary 
ss. Chairmen of different committees are nominated by parliamentary 
; on the basis of agreement between the parties. The chairman is ther 
formally elected in committee. Up to the present, the chairmen proposed by the 
parliamentary parties have always been elected. 


A 


ppraiséa 


al of the American system against this background must take into 


account the realities of the legislative process. Neither house of Congress could 


conceivably 


i 


give detailed attention to all the facets of its legislative program 
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in regular session. Preliminary consideration of legislative proposals is therefore 


delegated to standing committees, which, with the aid of specialized subconi- 
mittees, study the bills, conduct investigations, hear and attempt to reconcile 
divergent needs and views, and finally report a measure to the full body. There- 
after the committee members perform their individual responsibilities in the 
ensuing debate. In addition, each committee has the task of keeping itself in- 
formed as to the effectiveness with which existing laws within its jurisdiction 
are being enforced. 

What is more, legislation destined for ultimate enactment frequently fails 
of passage in the Congress in which it is initially introduced. Indeed, it is not 
unusual for legislative history of a measure to extend over more than two biennia. 
In such cases, although new bills must be introduced in each new Congress, the 
committee has a virtually continuing responsibility for managing, or processing, 
the legislative issue. 

Against this background, the rationale of the seniority principle becomes 
evident. Over the years, manifestly, the effectiveness of a committee will bear 
a direct relationship to the stability of its personnel. If the legislative committees 
were to be reshuffled after each election — beyond what is necessitated by the 
retirement of members and the arrival of new ones —all] issues pending un- 
resolved in the House, and to a lesser degree those pending in the Senate would 
require consideration de novo. The time and effort necessarily expended by com- 
mittee members in familiarizing themselves with the nature of the committee’s 
work, the intricacies of its problems, and the identity and character of interested 
parties would indeed be lost. What has been said of the members applies with 
peculiar force to the committee’s chairman. Upon the chairman rests the 
administrative responsibility for the committee’s program and for the functioning 
of the subcommittees. He supervises the professional staff. Continued avail- 
ability of the chairman’s accumulated expertness, experience, and prestige is a 
central factor in a committee’s effectiveness. Interruption of his tenure, other than 
is necessitated when the control of the Chamber passes from one political party to 
the other, would needlessly impair the efficiency of the committee’s operations. 

Fundamentally, the seniority system avoids the waste implicit in instability 
of committee composition and management. It invokes the presumption that, 
other things being equal, the man or woman with the greatest experience in a 
particular job is best fitted to participate and to lead in its performance. To 
quote Luce, in his work on legislative procedure, ‘““Whatever the activity, we 
all know that experience counts for more than anything else, and promotion by 
seniority is nothing but the recognition of this.” Since a senior congressman is 
more experienced than his junior, and since all congressmen aspire to posts of 
influence, choice of committee assignments may safely be left to seniority. Within 
a committee, similarly, since effectiveness is presumptively related to length of 
uninterrupted service, the seniority ladder properly defines the succession to the 
chairmanship. 

The seniority criterion for selecting committee chairmen has the added virtue 


of being objective. It automatically eliminates the intrigues, deals, and com- 
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promises that characterize election campaigns. By the same token, committees 
are able to get down to work immediately, without having first to bind the 
wounds of disappointed aspirants to leadership. 

To counter these salient advantages, opponents of the system offer two prin- 
cipal criticisms. The first is addressed to its alleged effect upon the functioning 
of the commitiees. Here it is contended that the capacity to achieve re-election 
has no necessary relation to the qualities ideally embodied in a chairman; that 
under a seniority rule the potential contribution of an exceptionally able young 
legislator is sacrificed to the entrenchment of an aging incumbent whose energies 
may be waning; and that the relative inviolability of the custom operates to im- 
munize chairmen against retribution, no matter how arbitrary and dictatorial 
their conduct of office. 

Each of these claims has surface plausibility and each has been over- 
stated. Although seniority, alone, does not guarantee superior ability, success 
in effectively serving the state or district remains an indispensable attribute of the 
perennially successful candidate for election. The most backward electorate will 
not indefinitely return a congressman who wholly fails to serve its needs. Such 
a man is retired, if not in an election, then in a primary contest. By and large, 
the so-called “safe” state or district is one that has been getting the kind of rep- 
resentation it wants. And inevitably, the affirmative qualities that keep a man 
in office do contribute to his effectiveness as a committee chairman. 

Each of us must some day lay down his burdens, but nature has not uni- 
formly decreed when this must be. Some men remain vigorous and effective in 
their eighties; others may fail at fifty. As stated by Gross in The Legislative Struggle, 


The seniority system has often been mistakenly attacked on the ground that it 

h power in the hands of old men. This argument misses the real implications of the 
stem 
Nor 


Conger 


puts too 
puts tox 


niorit 
Age alone does not cause diminution of mental vigor, alertness, and leadership ability 
loes it mean that a man becomes more conservative. Some of the outstanding liberals 
s have been old men who have fought valiantly despite the other handicaps of 


I am reminded of Longfellow in “Morituri Salutamus”’: 


But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 

To men grown old, or who are growing old? 

It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand Oedipys, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 

When each had numbered more than fourscore 
years, 

And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 

Had but begun his “Characters of Men.” 

Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 


Public servants with long tenure should be able to retire with a measure of 
security, and recent amendments of the retirement system make this increasingly 
possible for members of Congress. But most men know when they have had 
enough, and | fear that by imposing compulsory retirement of committee chair- 
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men upon the attainment of any particular age we would as often lose as gain in 
terms of the vigor and capacity of the successor. With respect, also, to the 
criticism that able young legislators with special skills must today go too long 
without appropriate outlet for their talents, it is noteworthy that increasing use 
of subcommittees, as well as select committees, are enabling greater utilization of 
such members in chairmanships. 

By far the most serious of this group of criticisms is that which implies 
arbitrary, one-man rule of committees. It is true that the prerogative of calling 
meetings and the control of agendas gives some chairmen wide powers, sometimes 
amounting to the practical equivalent of a veto. But it would be a mistake to 
attribute this to the seniority system. Seniority does no more than designate the 
chairman; it does not write the committee’s rules of procedure, nor does it pre- 
scribe despotism in the conduct of the committee’s affairs. Recent years have 
seen an increasing incidence of well-developed rules of procedure for the gov- 
ernance of committee business. It is always possible for the members of a com- 
mittee to outvote its chairman. That this happens from time to time is whole- 
some. That it does not happen more often is as reasonably attributable to the 
respect and confidence with which the members regard their chairman as to any 
sinister implication of dictatorship. I believe that the charge of dictatorship is 
often an attempt to saddle the chairman with sole responsibility for the com- 
mittee majority’s unwillingness to act.: 

As Luce puts it: “Somebody must lead. If it is not the strong, it will be 
the weak. If it is not the experienced, it will be the inexperienced. Otherwise, 
chaos.” Under any method of selection, the chairman will remain the com- 
mittee’s most powerful member. The cure for despotism, where it may still 
exist, is not to deprive the committee of the services of its most seasoned member, 
but to insist on democratic procedures. In this way, the committee itself can 
guarantee that the chairman will act as a guide and leader, responsive to the will 
of the majority, and not as a dictator. 

The other major objection that has been leveled at the seniority system is 
that it concentrates the power implicit in chairmanships in congressmen from 
so-called one-party states and districts, at the expense of areas whose political 
complexion is mixed. It is further asserted that the prestige and influence of a 
high-seniority congressman becomes a political asset in warding off assaults upon 
his tenure, thus further entrenching him in office. Here, again, some truth 
and some exaggeration are encountered. 

In a Democratic Congress, like the present one, the argument is usually 
illustrated by pointing to the preponderance of southerners, traditionally more 
conservative than northern and western Democrats, at the helms of the com- 
mittees. It is true that of 36 standing committees in the House and the Senate, 
21 are headed by men from the South. On the other hand, many important 
chairmanships are in the hands of northerners and westerners. Indeed, the 
dean at this writing among Senate Democrats, in his eighties, is the exception- 
ally able Senator Carl Hayden, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
who speaks for Arizona. So, too, the states of Nevada, Washington, New Mexico, 
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and Missouri, none of them classed as southern, are represented among Senate 
committee chairmanships. 

In the House, likewise, the important Committees on Appropriations, Bank- 
ing and Currency, Education and Labor, Foreign Affairs, Government Operations, 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Judiciary, Public Works, and Un-American Activities, 

chaired by men from non-southern states, including New York, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, Kentucky, and Colorado. And four of the six House 
committee chairmen having the greatest length of uninterrupted service are from 
non-southern states. Numerous northerners are also chairmen of powerful sub- 
committees. 

Withal, it cannot be denied that the seniority system produces some dis- 
proportion in the distribution of committee chairmanships. Whether this 
justifies abandonment of the rule raises the question whether the one-party dis- 
tricts can properly be penalized, simply for being able to make up their minds, 
by being deprived of the fruits that normally accrue from the acquisition of 
experience and expertness by their representatives. Such considerations tend to 
become academic, however, unless some satisfactory substitute for the existing 
rule can be found. 

It is my conviction that the reason why the seniority principle has not long 
been abandoned lies not only in its demonstrable advantages but also in the 
difficulties that beset alternative proposals. I know of no substitute for the 
present system whose disadvantages would not outweigh its benefits. Proposals 
to require chairmen to step down at a specified age, or after a specified period 
‘f service, and to rotate chairmanships among committee members having a 
specified period of service would destroy continuity without necessarily producing 
more capable leadership. Proposals to elect chairmen in party caucuses would 
additionally give rise to campaigning with its attendant evils — again without 
any real assurance of the election of the best fitted candidate. Resort to secret 
ballot would slightly, but not wholly obviate this objection. The practice of for- 

zn parliaments in which chairmen are predominantly elected by committee 
members may be appropriate in situations in which the members are themselves 
selected by lot. Such a system, however, makes knowledge or interest on the 
part of the committee members improbable. In systems like our own in which 
a premium has always been placed on continuity, election by committee mem- 
bers would be subject to all the infirmities of election by caucus. Appointment 

‘ the Speaker would generate inordinate pressures upon him from within and 
without Congress and would inordinately enlarge his power over legislation. I 
loubt whether the present Speaker would want such power. None of these 
ilternatives would go to the real heart of the problem — the evolution of com- 
mittee procedures that will guarantee democratic functioning. 

I suspect that we shall continue to follow the custom of respecting seniority 


in the selection of congressional committee chairmen, not because it is perfect, 
but because it is better than any other method that has yet been proposed. And 
we could do much worse, for, to paraphrase Speaker Rayburn, the rules of both 
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uses of Congress are such that a determined majority can always work its will. 
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HIS STUDY, spanning the Eightieth through the Eighty-fourth Con- 

gresses (1947-56), is a comparison of the voting records of the members 

of one congressional committee, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
with the total membership of the Senate on certain selected roll-call votes. This 
comparison is made for the purpose of investigating the following query. Is 
the Foreign Relations Committee representative of the attitudes of the Senate 
on questions of foreign policy? 


ANALYSIS OF THE RoLt-CaALL VorEs 


The following analysis categorizes the members of the Senate, by Congress, 
on the basis of their internationalist-anti-internationalist voting records. A sena- 
tor casting one-third or more of his votes for the anti-internationalist position is 
included in the following tables. An anti-internationalist vote is here defined as 
any vote cast against authorizations for foreign aid, for cuts in the authorizations 
for foreign aid, against the peace treaties with the Axis powers, and against 
treaties establishing regional military arrangements — all legislation, except for 
amendments, that is first reported by the Foreign Relations Committee.' The 
term “anti-internationalist” is used in preference to “anti-committee” since the 
membership of the committee sitting as a committee did not vote on all of the 
issues covered by the roll calls such as specific cuts in foreign aid authorizations. 
It should be noted, however, that in the roll calls used below, a majority of the 
committee without fail voted the internationalist position on the floor of the 
Senate. This was true even on roll calls when the anti-internationalist position 
prevailed. 

Eight roll-call votes in the Eightieth Congress (1947-48) fit the above def- 
inition of an internationalist-anti-internationalist dichotomy.? No senator cast 
a total record of anti-internationalist votes. 





* Any attempt to establish categories is necessarily arbitrary. An “anti-internationalist” vote could 
be motivated by reasons other than a senator’s anti-internationalist sentiments. For example 
opposition to authorizations for foreign aid may be motivated by a desire for economy, par- 
tisan loyalty, or pure cantankerousness. Whatever the motivation, the effect of the vote is 
nevertheless anti-internationalist, The decision to include in Tables I-V only those senators 
with one-third or more anti-internationalist votes is also arbitrary. This ratio of anti-interna 
tionalist votes does not necessarily mean that all senators with voting records above that 
figure are anti-internationalist and all below internationalist. A line of division, however, is 
necessary for purposes of discussion. 

* The roll calls are as follows (the number in parentheses indicates the anti-internationalist votes 
cast on that roll call): Aid to Greece and Turkey (23); an amendment to cut the authoriza- 
tion for the Foreign Relief Act from $350,000,000 to $200,000,000 (19); a motion to postpone 
consideration of the Italian peace treaty (22); the Italian peace treaty (10); an amendment 
to reduce the authorization for the Foreign Assistance Act from $597,000,000 to $400,000,000 
(30); the Foreign Assistance Act (6); an amendment to reduce the authorization for the 
European Recovery Act from $5,300,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 (31); and the European Re- 
covery Act (17). 
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Of the 158 anti-internationalist votes cast on these roll calls, 123 were cast 
by the twenty-six senators listed in Table I. The remaining anti-internationalist 
votes were case by an additional twenty-one senators. Of this total of forty-seven 
senators casting anti-internationalist votes, none was a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Fourteen roll-call votes are used for the Eighty-first Congress (1949-50).° 

This group of twenty-six senators, including Senator George, then a com- 
mittee member, cast 218 of the 301 anti-internationalist votes cast on these roll 
calls. The remaining anti-internationalist votes were cast by an additional thirty- 
three senators. Three members of the committee were within this latter group. 
Senators Fulbright and Hickenlooper cast one anti-internationalist vote each 
and Senator Wiley cast two. 

For the Eighty-second Congress (1951-52), thirteen roll calls are used.‘ 
Thirty-five senators cast 252 of the 302 anti-internationalist votes cast on these 
roll calls. None of this group was a member of the committee, although several 
future members are included. The remaining anti-internationalist votes were 
cast by an additional twenty-three senators. Within this group, committee mem- 
bers Brewster and Hickenlooper cast four anti-internationalist votes each and 
Senator George cast one. 

For the Eighty-third Congress (1953-54), seven roll-call votes are used.® 
Thirty-one senators cast 146 of the 195 anti-internationalist votes cast on these 
roll calls. Included in this group are Senator Langer, who became a member of 
the committee at the beginning of the Eighty-third Congress, and Senator Cape- 


hart, who became a member near the end of the first session following the deaths 


roll calls are: an amendment to reduce authorization for extension of ECA by 15% (14); an 
mendment to cut ECA authorization 10% (23); 1949 extension of ECA (7); a reservation 
the North Atlantic Treaty to the effect that Article Five carried no obligation for the 
United States (11); the North Atlantic Treaty (13); an amendment to reduce the author 
zation for the Foreign Military Assistance Act of 1949 by $200,000,000 (32); reduce the 
Foreign Military Assistance Act by $100,000,000 (31); authorization for the Foreign Military 
Assistance Act of 1949 (24); authorization for the Korean Aid Bill (13); an amendment to 
reduce the authorization for the Foreign Military Assistance Act of 1950 by $1,000,000,000 
(17); to reduce the Foreign Military Assistance Act $500,000,000 (40); to reduce the Foreign 
Military Assistance Act $250,000,000 (47 — passed); authorization for the Foreign Military 
Assistance Act (8); authorization for the Yugoslavian Emergency Relief Assistance Act of 
1950 (21). 
*The roll calls used are: an amendment to reduce the 1951 ECA authorization $500,000,000 (31) 
amendment to reduce the 1951 ECA authorization $250,000,000 (36— passed); an 
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nendment to reduce the 1951 military aid authorization $350,000,000 (23); cut 1951 
military aid $37,000,000 (42 — passed); the 1951 military aid authorization (5); a motio: 
to postpone indefinitely consideration of the Japanese peace treaty (11); the Japanese peace 
treaty (10); the protocol to bring Greece and Turkey into NATO (2); an amendment t 
reduce the Mutual Security Act of 1952 authorization by $1,000,000,000 (27); an amend- 
ment to reduce the 1952 MSA authorization $500,000,000 (33); an amendment to reduce 
the 1952 MSA authorization $400,000,000 (37); an amendment to reduce the 1952 MSA 
wuthorization $200,000,000 (37 — passed); the 1952 MSA authorization (10). 
The roll calls are: a motion to recommit the 1954 MSA authorization with instructions to reduce 
by $1,000,000,000 (34); an amendment to the 1954 MSA authorization to reduce by $320,- 
000,000 (38); the Status of Forces treaty (15); an amendment to reduce the 1955 MSA 
1uthorization by $1,033,000,000 (38); reduce 1955 MSA authorization $500,000,000 (45 — 
passed); the 1955 MSA authorization (19); the Korean defense treaty (6). 
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7 votes 
Dworshak (R — Idaho) 
Brooks (R — Ill.) 
Malone (R — Nev.) 
*Langer (R—N.D.) 
O’Daniel (D — Tex.) 


6 votes 


Kem (R— Mo.) 
Wherry (R — Neb.) 
Moore (R — Okla.) 


5 votes 
Williams (R — Del.) 
Taylor (D — Idaho) 
McKellar (D — Tenn.) 
Byrd (D — Va.) 
Revercomb (R — W. Va.) 


ANTI-INTERNATIONALIST VoTES— EIGHTIETH Conoress 1947-1948 


4 votes 
Johnson (D — Colo.) 
Buck (R — Del.) 
Russell (D — Ga.) 
Wilson (R — Iowa) 
Butler (R — Neb.) 
Hawkes (R—N.J.) 


3 votes 
Jenner (R — Ind.) 
Ball (R — Minn.) 
Ecton (R— Mont.) 
Bricker (R — Ohio) 
Johnston (D— S.C.) 
McCarthy (R — Wis.) 
Robertson (R — Wyo.) 








* Future member of the Foreign Relations Committee 


Taste II 


ANTLINTERNATIONALIST Votes — EiGHTy-First Conoress 1949-1950 








14 votes 


Jenner (R — Ind.) 
Kem (R— Mo.) 


13 votes 


Wherry (R — Neb.) 


12 votes 


(None) 


ll votes 
Johnston (D — S.C.) 


10 votes 
Williams (R — Del.) 
Malone (R — Nev.) 
*Langer (R—N.D.) 


9 votes 
Byrd (D — Va.) 
Martin (R — Penn.) 
Bricker (R — Ohio) 
Young (R—N.D.) 
Ecton (R— Mont.) 
McClellan (D — Ark.) 


8 votes 
Johnson (D — Colo.) 


Russell (D — Ga.) 
*Taft (R— Ohio) 


7 votes 
Cordon (R — Ore.) 
Cain (R — Wash.) 
Watkins (R — Utah) 


6 votes 
**George (D — Ga.) 
Ellender (_D — La.) 


5 votes 
Dworshak (R — Idaho) 
Schoeppel (R — Kans.) 
*Brewster (R— Me.) 
Butler (R — Neb.) 
*Capehart (R — Ind.) 








* Furure member of the Committee 
** Member of the Committee 
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of committee members Taft and Tobey in July, 1953. The remaining anti-inter- 
nationalist votes were cast by an additional twenty-nine senators, of which com- 
mittee members Gillette, Tobey, and Hickenlooper each cast two. 
In the Eighty-fourth Congress (1955-56), seven roll-call votes are appli- 
able.® No senator had a record of all anti-internationalist votes in this Congress. 
This group of eighteen senators cast 66 of the 103 anti-internationalist votes 
cast in these roll calls. Senator Langer was the only member of the committee 
cluded in this group. The remaining anti-internationalist votes were cast by 
an additional twenty-five senators. Of the committee members in this group, 
Senator Long cast two anti-internationalist votes and Senators Hickenlooper and 


Morse one each. 


THE CoMMITTEE AS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SENATE 


Tables I-V indicate once again what has often been observed about the 











Senate, that the anti-internationalist group is composed, for the most part, of 
Taste III 
ANTL-INTERNATIONALIST Votes — E1GHty-Seconp Conoress 1951-1952 
11 votes 6 votes 
Dworshak (R — Idaho) Frear (D — Del.) 
Welker (R — Idaho) Williams (R — Del.) 
Dirksen (R — IIL.) *Long (D — La.) 
Kem (R— Mo.) Butler (R — Md.) 
Young (R — Ohio) Bridges (R — N.H.) 
a *Langer (R—N.D.) 
_— *Taft (R— Ohio) 
Schoeppel (R — Kan.) Johnston (D— S.C.) 
S enter Byrd (D — Va.) 
*Capehart (R — Ind.) McCarthy (R — Wis.) 
Case (R—S.D.) 5 votes 
~_ a sg Pr og 
ricker (K— 10) 
Cordon (R — Ore.) Johnson (D — Colo.) 
Martin (R — Penn.) le ary 
, ‘ enner ( nd.) 
Munds a— S.D.) Ellender (D — La.) 
Bennett (R — Utah) Butler (R — Neb.) 
y ences Carlson (R— Kan.) 
Milliken (R — Colo.) 
Smith (R — Me.) 
Ecton (R— Mont.) 
Malone (R — Nev.) 
McKellar (D — Tenn.) 
Watkins (R — Utah) 
* Furure member of the Committee 


*The roll calls are as follows: an amendment to reduce the 1956 MSA authorization $318,000,- 
00 (27); the 1956 MSA authorization (18); the Austrian State Treaty (3); the treaty to 
establish SEATO (1); the Chinese Mutual Defense Treaty (6); an amendment to the 1957 
MSA authorization to cut aid to India in half (23); the 1957 MSA authorization (25). 
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Taare IV 


ANTFINTERNATIONALIST Votes — EiGHTY-THirRpD Conoress 1953-1954 





7 votes 4 votes 
Johnston (D— S.C.) McClellan (D — Ark.) 
Malone (R — Nev.) Smathers (D — Fla.) 
Ellender (D — La.) 
© vetes McCarran (D — Nev.) 
McCarthy (R — Wis.) Anderson (D — N.M.) 
Bricker (R — Ohio) Maybank (D — S.C.) 
Johnson (D — Colo.) Byrd (D — Va.) 
Russell (D — Ga.) Mundt (R—S.D.) 
Dworshak (R — Idaho) 
Welker (R — Idaho) 3 votes 
*Long (D — La.) **Capehart (R — Ind.) 
Jenner (R — Ind.) 
5 votes 


Schoeppel (R — Kan.) 
Goldwater (R — Ariz.) Potter (R — Mich.) 
Williams (R — Del.) 
Stennis (D — Miss.) 
**Langer (R—N.D.) 
Case (R—S.D.) 
Watkins (R — Utah) 
Barrett (R — Wyo.) 
Young (R—N.D.) 


Gore (D — Tenn.) 
Bennett (R — Utah) 





* Furure member of the Committee 
** Member of the Committee 


TABLE V 


ANTI-INTERNATIONALIST Votes — E1iGHTy-FourtTH Conoress 1955-—195¢ 





6 votes 3 votes 
**Langer (R— N.D.) Prear (D — Del.) 
Dworshak (R Idaho) 
Ellender (D — La.) 
(None) Bible (R — Nev.) 
Malone (R — Nev.) 
Chavez (D — N.M.) 
Bricker (R — Ohio) 
Kerr (D — Okla.) 





5 votes 


4 votes 

Williams (R — Del.) 
Welker (R — Idaho) 
Eastland (D — Miss.) 
Curtis (R — Neb.) 
Kruska (R — Neb.) 
Young (R—N.D.) 
Johnston (D — S.C.) 
McCarthy (R — Wis.) 
Barrett (R— Wyo.) 








** Member of the Committee 
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southern Democrats and what is commonly referred to as “old-guard” Repub- 
licans. While this observation alone fails to contribute any new understanding 
of the Senate’s behavior, the identification of those senators with substantial 
anti-internationalist voting records makes it possible to measure to what extent 
this group finds representation on the Foreign Relations Committee. Table VI 
contains some computations drawn from the data presented in Tables I-V to 
aid in answering this question. 

The comparison of percentages and averages presented in Table VI of one 
Congress to another, of course, is tenuous since different subjects are covered 
n the roll calls and a different number of roll calls is used in each Congress. For 
example, the greater the number of roll calls used, the greater the likelihood of 
more senators casting anti-internationalist votes. Within a Congress, however, 
the comparison of voting records of the Senate and the committee is valid since 
the roll calls of that Congress provide a common basis for comparison. 

Table VI, by a variety of comparisons, indicates that the committee in all 
five Congresses underrepresented the anti-internationalist sentiment in the Senate. 
This underrepresentation was even greater if the voting records of the non-com- 
mittee senators are compared to the committee’s voting record as is done in items 
four and seven of Table VI. What seems to be a logical extension of this con- 
clusion is to ask, “Is it possible to have a committee representative of the Senate?” 

















Tasie VI 
1. Congress ; ... 80th 81st 82nd 83rd 84th Totals 
2. Number of roll-call votes used.... 8 14 13 7 7 49 
Number of A-I (anti-international- 
ist) votes cast on roll calls 158 301 302 195 103 1059 
4. Number of A-I votes cast by 
non-committee senators .. 158 291 293 181 93 1016 
5. Number of A-I votes cast by 
ommittee members .. 0 10 9 14 10 43 
6. Average number of A-I votes 
per senator .. ; 1.65 3.14 3.15 2.03 1.07 2.21 
7. Average number of A-I votes 
per non-committee members 1.90 3.51 3.53 2.23 1.15 2.49 
Average number of A-I votes 
per committee member . 0 77 62 93 67 62 
Number of senators 
casting A-I votes as 47 59 58 59 42 
0. Number of committee members 
casting A-I votes .. mu @ 4 3 4° 4 * 
ll. Percentage of the Senate 
casting A-I votes .. .. 49% 61% 60% 61% 44% 55% 
12. Percentage of the committee 
casting A-I votes sh 0 31% 23% 33% 27% 23% 











mbership of the committee was increased at the beginning of the Eighty-third Congress from thirteen t 
’ 

ti-internationalist votes were cast by a total of eleven of the thirty-two senators who served on the committee 

this period. Some senators cast A-I votes in more than one Congress. 
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To begin with, there exists a fundamental difference in the interests of the 
committee as opposed to the Senate, for the committee is made up of those sena- 
tors who are interested in foreign affairs. No doubt there are senators who are not 
on the committee who have similar interests, but taking the Senate as a whole, 
it is not as involved in questions of foreign relations as is the committee. This 
does not mean, however, that an interest in foreign relations will necessarily pro- 
duce an internationalist voting record, as Table VI indicates is the case to a far 
greater extent for the committee than for the Senate. 

As Tables I-V point out, after the Eighty-first Congress several senators were 
added to the committee who had substantial anti-internationalist voting records 
in one or more Congresses before becoming members of the committee. The addi- 
tion of these senators to the committee did not, however, produce a significant 
increase in the anti-internationalist voting record of the committee membership as 
a whole following the Eighty-first Congress. The range was only from .62 anti- 
internationalist votes per committee member in the Eighty-second Congress to 
.93 votes in the Eighty-third Congress. 

There is the sudden rise from no anti-internationalist votes by committee 
members in the Eightieth Congress to a total of ten in the Eighty-first. These votes, 
however, were not cast by new members but rather, with the exception of one 
anti-internationalist vote by new member Fulbright, they were cast by Senators 
George, Hickenlooper and Wiley, all members of the committee during the Eighti- 
eth Congress. The Eighty-second Congress saw a repetition of this voting pattern 
with Senators George and Hickenlooper plus new member Brewster casting the 
anti-internationalist votes among the committee membership. Thus, for the most 
part, the anti-internationalist sentiment on the committee in these two Congresses 
was not produced by new members. Table VII tabulates the voting records of 
those senators who cast anti-internationalist votes in these five Congresses, either 
before or after going on the committee, to determine if there is any trend in the 
voting behavior of these senators after they become committee members. Thirty- 
two senators served on the committee during this ten-year period.? Seventeen cast 
anti-internationalist votes at some time during this period, eleven after going on 
the committee. Table VII includes this group of seventeen senators. 

With the obvious exception of Senator Langer, there is a noticeable decline 
in the number of anti-internationalist votes cast after each of these senators 
became members of the committee, that is, if they served more than one Congress 
on the committee. For example, Senator Brewster’s record shows little change as 
a result of being a committee member, but he served only one Congress on the 





"Six membership changes have taken place since the Eighty-fourth Congress. Sena a Kennec 











(D., Mass.) became a member at the beginning of the Eighty-fifth Congress (1 -58) filling 
the vacancy created when Senator George retired from the Senate at the enc -* ‘the > Ei 
fourth Congress. The Committee was expanded in membership from fifte sevente 
at the beginning of the Eighty-sixth Congress (1959-60). Both seats went t + Democrats 
plus an additional seat due to a change in the party alignment of the commictee. Senators 
Gore (D., Tenn.), Lausche (D., Ohio) and Church (D., Idaho) received the seats. On the 
Republican side of the committee, Senator Carlson (R., Kan.) was given the seat vacated 
when Senator Smith (R., N.J.) decided not to run for re- “electi ion in 1958. Senator Williams 


(R., Del.) replaced Senaxor Langer following the latter’s death during the Eighty-sixth Con- 
gress. 
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Tasie VII 

ie __Conaness oe re a 

nator 80th 81 st 82nd 83rd 84th 
‘ulbright 0 ag 0 0 0 
Knowland 0 3 0 0* 0 
McMahon 1 0* 0 a — 
Pepper wy o* — _ — 
George wha o* ge 1 0 0 
Capehart nin — — » ad apis C 
Hickenlooper o* 1 + 2 l 
Brewster : 2 - ta 4" _ _— 
Ferguson ‘ 0 + 3 0* — 
Tobey .. , } 2 o* 2 -- 
Langer - | sats 10** Ge 5° 0 6 
Taft . ] 8** Ge o* -— 

Morse 0 0 0 0 : 
Aiken 0 1 2 0° 0 
Wile 2 0 0 0 
Gillette -— + 0* 2 -- 

I 7] oun 4 6** 6*° 2® 





Became a member in this Congress, or in the case of the Eightieth Congress, became a member in that Congress 
r a previous one. 


** High enough anti-internationalist voting record to be included in Tables I-V. 


committee before his defeat at the polls. Several senators are included who have 
nly isolated anti-internationalist votes before coming on the committee, but even 
these stopped after they attained committee membership. Senator Capehart’s im- 
ive anti-internationalist voting record dropped to zero the Congress after he 
it on the committee. In the case of the long-standing committee member 
Senator George (he went on the committee in 1928), his anti-internationalist 
votes vanished after he became the ranking minority member in the Eighty-third 
Congress and the committee chairman in the Eighty-fourth Congress. With the 
xception of the lone anti-internationalist vote cast by Senator Morse in the 
Eighty-forth Congress, no senator cast an anti-internationalist vote after becoming 
member of the committee unless he had previously done so. 
The conclusion thus seems to follow that a committee representative of the 
te would be difficult to achieve. Senators with anti-internationalist voting 
rds can and have been added to the committee. The committee as a group 
individuals, however, subject to different experiences than those of the total 
Senate, i.e., their closer contact with the Executive branch and its information- 


gathering agencies, develops a set of attitudes on foreign affairs that differs some- 


] 
wh 


at from that of the Senate as a whole. As well, since the committee is a con- 
tinuous body, averaging four to five membership changes per Congress in this 
mple period, newcomers tend to assume the attitudes already shared by the 
committee members. Perhaps it is appropriate to suggest that the most 
ive way to destroy the anti-internationalist sentiment in the Senate, other 
n defeat at the polls, is to make those senators holding such attitudes members 

t the committee. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION LEADERSHIP: 1952 AND 1956 


Dwaine Marvick, University of California, Los Angeles 
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OLITICAL DEMOCRACY, as practiced in the West, achieves the goal 

of vesting actual power with the people only when a seriously contested 

election takes place. In estimating whether free and meaningful elections 
will occur periodically, the institutional arrangements for nominating candidates 
are of key significance. The election-day choice in a given year is largely deter- 
mined by the extent to which a political party, through its nominating process, 
is able to unite behind a successful candidate. 

Students of American politics have long been concerned with the formal 
machinery and informal activities of which the nominating process consists. Con- 
ventions and primaries, caucuses and endorsements, “bosses” and opinion polls — 
in varied combinations, these are some of the commonly identified factors at 
work. Yet there is little explicit discussion of how the parts making up the 
process fit together. Does each formal mechanism regularly perform a specific 
function, or does its function vary from year to year? 

There has been considerable controversy in the evaluation of the relative 
merits of primaries or conventions as central mechanisms in the nominating 
process. How realistic has it been? Which device can regularly be expected to 
select, for each party, the nominee with the best chance to win? Conventions 
may be dominated by politicians not interested in winning. But it must be con- 
ceded that primaries, too, may be dominated by the party stalwarts who are not 
concerned with winning in November. Party voters who participate in primaries 
are likely to choose a nominee to whom they feel attracted by his character and 
political views. He is not necessarily the man to attract the uncommitted voters 
whose support will be crucial in the general election. Nominating conventions, 
on the other hand, are likely to focus the delegates’ attention on the need to win, 
the will to win, the man to win. As Merriam noted, all consultative bodies pool 
experience, raise morale, and build support.' A nominating convention allows 
the delegates to deliberate on the problems of securing support from the uncom- 
mitted voters who are needed for victory. f 

When the emphasis is placed on the distinctive feature of convention proc- 
esses, there is considerable ground for the argument that the necessary prelimi- 
nary work to securing meaningful election-day choices in November is more 
likely to be accomplished by a convention than by a primary. Both devices give 


Note; We wish to express appreciation for the financial asssitance provided by the Ford Founda 
tion through its grant to the University of Michigan for the development of research in the 


behavioral sciences. The project was participated in by about thirty graduate students at the 
University of Michigan and the University of California, Los Angeles. Many party leaders 
were generous also in giving the project their support. Three of our associates — Dar 


McHargue, Elizabeth Marvick, and Charles R. Nixon—helped greatly in planning and 
executing the project. To each of these we owe a great deal; responsibility for the analyses 
and interpretations made here rests, however, entirely with us. 

*C. E. Merriam, Systematic Politics (New York: Knopf, 1945), pp. 134-40. 
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the nominating decision to an unrepresentative portion of the electorate at large, 
but primary participants rarely give much thought to how the party’s nominee 
will appeal to the rest of the voters while convention participants tend to argue 
the merits of alternative nominees on precisely such grounds. 

The movement to establish party primaries was essentially one of naive 
reform; more recently, some of their drawbacks and distorting effects have been 
carefully traced.2 The dangers and difficulties in using conventions have been 
heavily stressed in the past, a major indictment being that conventions are 
nothing more than scenes of managed spontaneity. It is a useful corrective, at 
least, to stress the point that conventions permit deliberation on the problem of 
wooing voting blocs.’ Political scientists need more explicit models of how pri- 
maries and conventions work. But this kind of model-building is likely to be mis- 
leading unless there is continued reference to the particular historical sequence 
of events which constitutes the whole “nominating process” in a given year. 
Instead of seeking to establish whether primaries are better jor democratic systems 
than conventions, or vice versa, attention needs to focus on the question of what 
conditions determine when primaries or conventions work well or poorly as cen- 
tral mechanism in the nominating process. For example, a pre-primary endorse- 
ment convention might virtually determine the nominee or it might only narrow 
the contending field. The methods by which delegates to the national convention 
are chosen might virtually determine the nominee ahead of time; more often, 
perhaps, delegation selection at the state level serves the function of clarifying 
the strength of major contenders. 

National nominating conventions in American politics are often considered 
to play a fixed and major role in the effective selection of presidential candidates. 
There has been a considerable tendency to criticize them because they do not 

lways reflect the state-level preliminaries, which are much publicized, nor the 
trends in pubic opinion polling, which show candidate popularity. Other criti- 
cisms are directed to the sometimes crass considerations which enter into the 
selection of delegates, or the unwillingness of some contingents to abide by the 
convention’s decisions.* Implicit in many of these criticisms is the view that the 
convention is dangerous because it is out of control, and it needs to be bound 
more closely to grass-roots considerations and processes. 

So long as the national convention is seen as quadrennially having the culmi- 
nating role of final determination of the party’s nominee, no one asks how flexible 
is the convention in playing different roles in a larger process. As soon as it is 
een that the nominating process as a whole, and not the formal convention 
mechanism, is called upon to choose a success-maximizing candidate for each 
party, then the question of the conventions’ capacities to perform different func- 


*V. O. Key, American State Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), especially 

chaps. 4 and 5. 

‘For an early and sympathetic analysis of the deliberative side of a national convention, see James 
Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York: Macmillan, 1889), chap, 70. 

“Perhaps the most useful discussion of these various points of criticism is to be found in V, O 

Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups (4th ed.; New York: Crowell, 1958), chap. 15. 
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tions in different years, when different kinds of decisional situations confront each 
party, becomes a relevant and important one. It is the question posed by this 
report. 

From this study, as from most field research work, “useful information” of 
a descriptive kind can be had. Our data come from standardized interviews with 
fairly well-placed convention participants; analysis discloses a number of rather 
pronounced differences in the characteristics of 1952 and 1956 delegation leaders 
at both Republican and Democratic conventions. 

Spelling out the substantive significance of empirical findings is presumably 
the main reason for reporting research. In what follows, incomplete evidence is 
used as a basis for suggesting pragmatic reformulations of how conventions and 
their participants are thought of in modern democratic theory. First, analysis will 
be made of the changing political circumstances that confronted participants in 
the Republican and Democratic conventions of 1952 and 1956. Next, data wil! 
be presented, based on interviews with a prominent group of convention figures 
— the delegation chairmen — whose social characteristics, opinions, and behavior 
as leaders will be shown to differ from one convention to another. In terms of 
what are posited then as the political requirements needed at each convention, 
we seek to indicate the specific ways in which delegation chairmen were well or 
poorly adapted to the functional needs of the situation. 


THE CHANGING FUNCTIONS OF NATIONAL NoMINATING CONVENTIONS 


In recent years the national nominating conventions of the two major parties 
in America have seemed to play rather markedly different functions in the total 
nominating process. It is usual to discuss the convention as the culminating stage 
of the nominating process; it is perhaps less common to think of it as the begin- 
ning of the campaign.® Yet even cursory study leads most observers to agree that 
the Republican convention of 1956 was untroubled by any problem of nominating 
candidates. Misgivings about Vice President Nixon’s controversial public image 
and President Eisenhower’s illnesses were avoided as topics by the delegates who 
met in San Francisco. The attitude that prevailed was adequately summed up 
in the phrase, “Don’t rock the boat.” The convention setting was transformed 
into a carefully planned and elaborately presented show of confidence and unity. 
The campaign was launched by this convention of enthusiasts for a ticket already 
settled upon. 

By contrast, the problem in 1952 for the Republicans was one of resolving a 
bitter ideological and personality fight, between conservatives and moderates, be- 
tween Taft supporters and Eisenhower backers. The state-level preliminaries had 
narrowed the questions basically to this division. It was the inescapable func- 
tion of the convention to choose between the wings of the party that backed each 
of the major contenders. Moreover, the early intense struggle for advantage in 


* This is not to suggest that the “kickoff” function has not been included in most academic discus 
sions of the convention mechanism, usually when analyzing the American formula of “avail- 
ability.” See Harold Laski, The American Presidency (New York: Harper, 1940), E. P. 
Herring, The Politics of Democracy (New York: Norton, 1940) and C. E. Merriam and H 
Gosnell, The American Party System (4th ed.; New York: Macmillan, 1949). 
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preference primaries and in delegation selection had seriously disrupted party 
unity. The convention had the further task of healing the breach and restoring 
party solidarity behind the candidate, once the choice was made. 

In any realistic analysis of the nominating processes of 1952 and 1956, it is 
apparent that the Republican conventions performed markedly different func- 
tions. What we wish to investigate is whether the views and activities of leading 
convention participants — perhaps even their experience and social backgrounds 
—will reflect the different roles which each convention was called upon to 
perform. 

The Democratic conventions of 1952 and 1956 also nerformed markedly dif- 
ferent functions. In 1952 the task was to find a standard-bearer in a large but 
undefined field; in 1956 the task was to choose between only two major con- 
tenders. The fundamental job facing the Democrats in 1952 was that of finding 
a man who could give General Eisenhower a “run for his money.” The prelimi- 
nary phases of the nominating process had thrown up the names of at least five 
or six serious contenders; the workings of the convention ended in the selection 
of Governor Stevenson. He had recently won victory by an overwhelming majority 
in a major industrial state and he had delivered an effective welcoming speech 
and made other appearances before the delegates which had impressed them 
favorably. Faced with a political conundrum, the Democratic convention chose 
its nominee in compliance with the classical criterion of “availability.” 

Four years later the Democratic convention faced a different problem. First 
chances to win now that Eisenhower’s popularity had been tested seemed 
even less bright than they had in 1952. This time, there were only two major con- 
tenders for the nomination, Senator Kefauver and Governor Stevenson. The 
application of the criterion of availability did not so readily yield an answer that 


the 


was accepted by Democratic convention participants. To be sure, Stevenson was 
the presumptive nominee; he had run well in 1952 as a comparatively inexperi- 
enced national leader; in 1956 in the states where preference primaries had been 
contested he had won with impressive strength. Yet considerably more criticism 
had developed early in 1956 concerning his campaign “style” than had occurred 
n 1952, partly because of the formidable electioneering talents of his rival, Sena- 
tor Kefauver, partly also because the national news spotlight in 1956 focused 
upon the Democratic primaries rather than, as in 1952, upon the struggle be- 
tween the Republican forces of Taft and Eisenhower. Moreover, Stevenson was 
no longer the effective and popular governor of a great industrial state. 
For these reasons, the “available” candidate of 1952 no longer seemed quite 
) obviously the choice in 1956, when the question of who could make an effective 
race against the incumbent Republican President was even more difficult to 
answer than it had been four years earlier. The convention was able to resolve 
ome aspects of its controversial problem by naming both Stevenson and Kefauver 
as running mates. Even so, former President Truman’s efforts to secure the nomi- 
nation for Governor Harriman probably reflected the misgivings of an experienced 
political leader. 
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There are some interesting parallels between the bitter Republican contro- 
versy in 1952 and the comparable fight in 1956 among the Democrats. In both 
cases, as a by-product of vigorous campaigning, there was a decline in the mutual 
solidarity and confidence shared by partisans. For the Democrats, after the 1956 
convention, the task of healing the wounds of internecine conflict was made more 
urgent by the uphill fight they faced. In 1952 it was the Republicans who secured 
only imperfect party solidarity behind their nominee, so disgruntled were many 
Taft supporters. But the failure of the convention to unify partisans was less 
serious then; given the obvious popularity of Eisenhower among uncommitted 
voters and the widespread receptivity to the “time for a change” slogan, victory 
seemed likely even if party ranks were somewhat split. 

Each of these four conventions could be said, then, to have had a different 
set of functions to perform. For the 1952 Republicans, the problem was which 
of two main contenders to nominate and how to close ranks behind him. In 1956 
the task was to preserve a successful political formula and to launch an effective 
campaign. For the Democrats, in 1952 the full measure of the opposition’s 
strength was less clear, just as the factional disputes within the party itself were 
less intense. But the field was wide open; the convention had to find a nominee. 
At the same time, it had to preserve party solidarity, since its nominee would 
necessarily be relatively unknown on the national scene, and would need full 
support. In 1956 the Democrats had two well-known contenders for the nomina- 
tion. But the strength needed to defeat the incumbents was more accurately 
gauged. 

One test of the extent to which these four conventions were able to adjust 
smoothly to the changing role they were called upon to play is provided by 
examining the views and activities of convention leaders and their social back- 
grounds and political experience. Data on these points were gathered at each 
convention for one category of leaders — the chairmen of the participating state 
delegations. 

DELEGATION CHAIRMEN AS CONVENTION LEADERS 


Interviews® were held with most of the delegation chairmen at each conven- 
tion, using a standarized schedule covering their personal and political background 
and how they came to be chairmen, what the job entailed, and what views they 
held concerning the nominating process. This last section involved questions con- 
cerning the convention, the method of choosing delegations, the preference prima- 
ries, and the effect of television on the conventions. 

American political processes do not easily lend themselves to standardized 
description. Even for a particular event such as the national nominating conven- 
tion in a given year, the state-level processes by which leaders are sent to the con- 





* The interviews were conducted entirely by staff members and by graduate students who were 
enlisted as field workers in the project. The value was considerable to student participants, 
making it possible for them to be on the convention scene, conversing with key people, 
purposive spectators. As a training activity, the project gave an opportunity for a number of 
able students of political phenomena to become aware of the importance of convention 
routines and grapevine communications, the subtlety and import of work in caucus and on 
the floor. They had specific jobs to do; they acquired an appreciation of the character of 
convention work as an incidental aspect of the interviews they sought and got. 
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vention scene are varied and complex. But one of the formal elements of simi- 
larity found for all delegations is the chairman—the formal co-ordinator, 
spokesman, and leader. From every state and territory, delegations of active 
partisans converge on the convention city. They have to make hotel reservations, 
arrange for meals, hold meetings, get local transportation, maintain some sort 
of headquarters, attend the conferences and sessions of the full convention, keep 
abreast of what is happening, conduct informal opinion polls, and maintain 
public relations. 

For some of the smaller delegations in 1952 and 1956, these tasks were rudi- 
mentary. For most, they were not so simple. Some sort of temporary organiza- 
tional form had to be given to the delegation as a whole. Delegation chairmen 
were selected, sometimes by processes originating back home and sometimes 
through caucus action by the delegates themselves. At times the chairman’s role 
was titular, his tasks were nominal, his authority was negligible. But typically 
the delegation chairman wielded important political influence, both within his 
delegation and in acting as its spokesman. At all four conventions he was a 
figure of importance in more than one way. Sometimes his importance derived 
from the previous mark he had made in public life, in which case the title of 
delegation chairman was only the latest honor. Sometimes he was chairman 
simply because of his incumbency as national committeeman or state party chair- 


man. At times again he was chairman as a result of a victory in the primaries or 
n the state convention process back home. Whether the chairmanship was a 
temporary rise to eminence or a mere commentary on a successful career in 
public life, for the duration of the convention its incumbent was a key figure. 

The men who run their delegations may not be the only key figures shaping 
convention agenda and decisions, but they are an important element of standardi- 
zation in the authority structure. Men who are named as delegation chairmen 
are not necessarily raised to the inner councils of those who seek to manage 
convention affairs. But they have infinitely greater chances of raising an objection 
or making a point during a preliminary stage of convention maneuvering than the 
rank-and-file members of their delegations. Even if they are not participants in a 
“smoke-filled room” at which bargains are concluded, it is to them that the par- 
ticipants in such informal conferences are likely to come for implementation of 
those bargains by formal delegation action. In myriads of subtle ways and by a 
host of ingenious channels, opportunity to have a larger “say” tends to come to 
the delegation chairmen. Even in reverse, when the goal is to circumvent a 
chairman or prevent him from having much to say about his delegation’s action, 
he is an individual to be reckoned with. 

When we selected delegation chairmen as the focal category for study in 
1952 and 1956, no thought was precluded that some of those chairmen might 
be “front men,” puppets, hangers-on, and so forth. Nor was that popular notion 
presumed to be true. Whether viewed as the source of political action and 
decision, or as the necessary formal channels through which informal decisions 
must pass in order to articulate in the convention process itself, the delegation 
chairmen may reasonably be studied as significant components, indeed a stand- 
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ardized element, of the leadership cadre of American party nominating processes. 
As such, their study becomes one approach to a systematic analysis of the work- 
ings of political conventions. 

Although it was not possible either in 1952 and 1956 to secure interviews 
with all of the 48 Democratic and the 48 Republican chairmen, in many cases 
it was possible to interview the chairmen from the same states. Thus the Demo- 
cratic chairmen of delegations from 32 states were interviewed in 1952 and 
their counterparts were interviewed again in 1956. The same was done for 
Republican chairmen from 38 states. It is the data concerning these convention 
leaders that are used in this article. 


Tue Po.uiticaL EXPERIENCE OF DELEGATION CHAIRMEN 


If it is true that the national conventions performed different functions in 
the nominating processes of 1952 and 1956, it would follow that changing 
demands were made on the delegation chairman as a convention leader in each 
of those years. This in turn raises the question of the extent and nature of the 
previous political experience he possessed. Had he previously had convention 
experience? What was the highest level of public office he had held? What was 
the highest level of party office? How many years of active party work had he 
to his credit? , 

When the previous convention experience of delegation chairmen in 1952 
and 1956 is compared (Table I), there are slight but interesting trends in both 
parties. For the Democrats the evidence suggests that there was a discernible 
shift away from inexperienced chairmen. In 1952, 40 per cent of the Demo 
cratic chairmen had never attended a nominating convention before, while in 
1956 this figure had dropped to 19 per cent. For the Republicans, the data show 
less marked differences. The 1956 convention, however, saw nearly twice as 
many chairmen as there had been in 1952 who had previously been delegation 
chairmen (32 per cent compared with 18 per cent). 


Taare I 


Previous CONVENTION EXPERIENCE 














Democratic CHAIRMEN REPUBLICAN CHAIRMEN 

1952 1956 1952 1956 

Previously were delegation chairmen ........... 13% 13% 18% 32% 
Previously attended several conventions ..... . 34 43 37 29 
Previously attended only one convention ..... — 25 24 18 
Never previously attended a convention .... .. 40 19 21 21 
100 100 100 100 

Number of cases ibe (32) (38) (38) 








Table II permits us to compare the highest level of governmental office 
which the delegation chairmen had attained. In both years, about one in 
every four chairmen in either party had never held public office. For the 
Republicans, there were no marked differences in the level of public office ex- 
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perience among the 1952 and 1956 chairmen. At both conventions one in about 
five had previously held national public office; two in every five had previously 
held public office at a level no higher than state government. 


TaBLe II 


Hicuest Lever or Pustic Orrice Ever Herp 























Democratic CHAIRMEN REPUBLICAN CHAIRMEN 

1952 1956 1952 1956 

National level of public experience 34 % 25% 21% 19% 
State level of public experience 22 41 38 40 
Local level of public experience ... 19 6 16 11 
Never held public office at any level << eee 28 25 30 
100 100 100 100 

Number of cases (32) (32) (38) (38) 














For the Democratic chairmen, there was a moderate drop-off in the rep- 
resentation of people with national public experience in 1956 (34 per cent in 
1952 compared with 25 per cent in 1956). This finding is linked to a marked 
increase in leaders whose public experience had been at the state level only. In 
1952, 20 per cent of the Democratic chairmen had previously reached their 


1 
hig 


highest office when they became state legislators or governors. This figure dou- 


bled (41 per cent) in 1956. Seemingly the loss of the national administration 
threw the Democratic party back upon its prestigeful figures in public life at 
the state level. 

It is when we turn to the level of party experience possessed by delegation 
chairmen that the contrasts are greatest (Table III). In both the Democratic 
and Republican parties the 1956 chairmen include a substantially larger pro- 
portion who had obtained national party positions. This does not mean that 
they had not served at the state level. Inspection of the fuller evidence (not 
shown here) gives no indication that the 1956 chairmen had less familiarity 
with state party interests than did those of 1952. What is significant, however, 
s the marked degree to which the 1956 national conventions were dominated by 
people who looked at the problems of their party from the viewpoint of the 
national organizational level. 

Taste III 


Hicuest Levet or Party Orrice Ever REACHED 





























Democratic CHAIRMEN REPUBLICAN CHAIRMEN 
1952 1956 1952 1956 
National level of party experience . , 10% 35 % 31% 47% 
State level of party experience Pa pecans 44 31 39 24 
l level of party experience ‘ 16 20 16 17 
Never held party office at any level 2 ee 14 14 12 
100 100 100 100 


Number of cases er (32) (38) (38) 
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Table IV indicated the number of years of active party service which dele- 
gation chairmen had to their credit. No shifts from 1952 to 1956 are apparent 
in this experience factor in either party, but the table rather clearly demonstrates 
the heavy weight of experience with the political problems of their home states 
which the people who became delegation chairmen possessed. From a quarter 
to a third of these chairmen had been active in politics for thirty or more years. 
More than half of the rest of the Democrats had served at least sixteen years 
in some party position back home. Roughly a third of the Republicans had this 
degree of experience. 

Tasie [V 


Numser or YEARS Active IN Party Po.rrics 




















Due mane CHAIRMEN REPUBLICAN CHAIRMEN 
1952 1956 1952 1956 
Active in politics less than 15 years ........ .. 14% 19% 33% 33% 
Active in politics from 16 to 30 years ava 58 30 34 
Active in politics more than 30 years ...... : 32 23 37 33 
100 100 100 100 
Number of cases... .. (31) (31) (33) (34) 





In summary, it would appear that in 1956, confronted with a more sharply 
drawn choice of nominees and with a more difficult task of closing ranks behind 
the one selected, the Democrats mobilized in the form of their convention lead- 
ership a group of people whose previous convention experience was greater 
than in 1952, whose knowledge of party problems extended not only to the 
state level but was geared to an appreciation of the national party difficulties 
as well, and whose public office experience extended primarily to statewide 
rather than either local or national offices. 

The 1952 group of Republican delegation chairmen included more amateur 
enthusiasts at a time when ideological conflict was never far from the surface 
in the Taft-Eisenhower struggle. By contrast, in 1956, when the convention was 
not really part of a nominating process but was in effect the beginning of the 
campaign, it was perhaps appropriate that delegations were headed by leaders 
who more often than in 1952 had first-hand understanding of the national party 
organization’s problems. More than this, 1956 was a year when it was important 
that very few delegates in any way disturb the appearance of Republican unity. 
It seems likely that it was of some advantage, then, that the chairmen often 
had greater previous experience as delegation chairmen than their 1952 counter- 
parts had possessed. 


THE SoctAL CHARACTERISTICS OF DELEGATION CHAIRMEN 


When we turn to the social characteristics of delegation chairmen, as set 
forth in Table V, three chief findings are seen. First, the 1956 chairmen at both 
parties’ conventions were substantially richer. Secondly, they were somewhat 
less likely to be lawyers and also less likely to be on a public payroll. Thirdly, 
they appear to have been somewhat more cosmopolitan than in 1952. 
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In 1956 at both conventions it was apparently necessary for delegation chair- 
men to be able to pay more in order to do less. That is to say that the national 
conventions of 1956, each in its own way, probably offered less meaningful and 
challenging opportunities to participate in important party decisions than was 
the case in 1952. Since most delegates had to pay their own expenses, to many 
less well-to-do party officers perhaps the decisions to be made at the 1956 con- 
vention did not seem important enough to offset the not-inconsiderable monetary 
cost of participation. For the Republicans, it was the campaign kickoff; for the 
Democrats, there was only an outside chance to win. It is instructive, therefore, 
that the level of income possessed by the delegation chairmen in 1956 is sub- 
stantially higher than it was for their 1952 counterparts. In 1952 at both 
conventions about one in six chairmen reported an income over $50,000; in 1956, 
at least a third of the chairmen at each convention did so. 


TaBL? V 


Soctat PROFILE 
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1952 1956 1952 1956 
A. Income Level 
Under $15,000 aT : ... 0% 23% 38% 15% 
From $16,000 to $50,000 : Pe 45 48 47 
Over $50,000 ba 3 os 32 14 38 
100 100 100 100 
Number of cases .. . (25) (22) (21) (26) 
B. Occupation 
1. Lawyers .. oni ae 47 53 39 
Non-lawyers ‘4 sis 37 53 47 61 
100 100 100 100 
2. Hold political or governmental 
job, among others , 59 25 47 33 
Not so ths ; ia 41 75 53 67 
100 100 100 00 
Number of cases (32) (30) (38) (37) 
C. Index of Cosmopolitanism*® 
Localist outlook and orbit 58 35 76 26 
Cosmopolitan ... ‘ es . 42 65 24 74 
100 100 100 100 
Number of cases (26) (28) (25) (31) 
” smopolitanism in outlook and life orbit was measured by a composite score, taking into account the place of 
birth and rearing, the amount of travel or residence in other states than the one now lived in, the type and loca 


the college at which he was educated, the number of group affiliations with national rather than purely 
al interests, and an over-all interviewer rating on a standardized scale. 
The findings that, in each party, the 1956 chairmen were less likely than 
those of 1952 to be lawyers or public job-holders are not readily understandable 
in terms of what we have stipulated as the particular functional requirements 
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called for at each of the four conventions. Doubtless the processes of selection 
by which the delegation chairmen were chosen in the matched states here studied 
involve many political considerations only remotely linked to the changing func- 
tion of the convention in 1952 or 1956. The reasons why a political figure is 
given a prestigeful position as delegation chairman may be not in the least con- 
cerned with the purposes to be served by the chairman at the convention proper. 

The 1956 chairmen in both parties tended to be distinctly cosmopolitan 
in their outlook, in the activity patterns of their lives, in the horizons of their 
careers, and in their organizational affiliations. In both parties, when 1952 chair- 
men are compared with those of 1956, there is a marked decline of the dis- 
tinctively local viewpoint on political events. We cannot claim that these dif- 
ferences reflect a purposeful modification of the recruitment criteria. What 
should be noted, perhaps, is how convenient, though not essential, it was at each 
convention in 1956 to have a wealthier and more cosmopolitan cadre of delega- 
tion chairmen than in 1952. The national party organizations’ needs in 1956 
seem more likely to have received sympathetic attention from leaders with such 
backgrounds, just as in 1952, when the whole political picture was more in doubt, 
the delegation chairmen tended to be more directly familiar with local political 
problems and grass-roots sentiment. 


CONVENTION ACTIVITIES OF DELEGATION CHAIRMEN 


At most, the 1952 and 1956 shifts in political experience and social charac- 
teristics of our matched groups of delegation chairmen might possibly have been 
significant in facilitating each convention’s adjustment to its distinctive tasks in 
1956. If it is tenable to say that conventions faced quite different functional 
requirements in the different years, this should be reflected in more clear-cut 
ways when we examine the activities and attitudes of delegation chairmen, as 
reported to us at the time of each convention. 

In 1956 both Republican and Democratic chairmen were more inclined than 
their 1952 counterparts had been to admit that the heads of delegations were 
figures of substantial influence in convention processes (Table VI). Twice as 
many Democratic chairmen and fully three times as many Republican chairmen 
acknowledged this point in the latter year. But this reflected quite different 


Taste VI 


“Are DELEGATION CHAIRMEN USUALLY INFLUENTIAL AT CONVENTIONS OR Nor?” 























Democratic CHAIRMEN REPUBLICAN CHAIRMEN 
1952 1956 1952 195¢ 
Usually 4 Per saheue aoe 62% 16% 53% 
Sometimes oe aes — 28 36 28 
Seldom os Ae nee ee 10 48 19 
100 100 100 00 


Number of cases....... . (26) (29) (25) (36) 
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activities in the two parties. The Democrats showed a very marked increase 
in emphasis upon liaison work and a corresponding decline in emphasis upon 
leadership control and direction. Instead of talking as though the job was to 
run the delegation, in 1956 they stressed the importance of representing it. 
Exactly the opposite was true among Republican chairmen. Furthermore, while 
Democratic chairmen held more caucuses, more private talks with individual 
members of the delegation, and were contacted by backers of the major candi- 
dates more in 1956 than in 1952, the opposite pattern again was true for Repub- 
lican chairmen. 

Table VII serves to correct any implication that “more influence” means 
the same thing to Republicans and to Democrats. The various duties of delega- 
tion chairmen have been classified in this table under three functional headings: 
control, facilitation, and liaison. In both years and for both Republicans and 
Democrats, the facilitating role was stressed in comparable degree; the multitude 
of co-ordinating and service tasks connected with a delegation’s week-long so- 
journ in a convention city was always importart. 


Tasce VII 


“What Are THE Duties OF A DELEGATION CHAIRMAN, aS You See THEM?” 





Democratic CHAIRMEN 








1952 1956 1952 195¢ 
Stress leadership functions (Control and direct) 24% 18% 16% 42% 
Stress facilitative functions 
(Inform and co-ordinate) a 44 36 42 43 
Stress liaison function 
(Speak for and represent) 32 46 42 15 
100 100 100 100 








Number of cases. ... (25) (28) (26) (33) 


The control and liaison categories, however, show marked contrasts. While 
the emphasis on leading, directing and running the delegation among Democratic 
chairmen actually declined slightly (from 24 to 18 per cent), it rose among 
Republicans from 16 per cent in 1952 to 42 per cent in 1956. Conversely, while 
Republicans gave less emphasis in 1956 to the liaison tasks of speaking for and 
representing the views of the delegation (15 compared with 42 per cent earlier), 
the Democratic chairmen show a substantial increase in the emphasis they place 
mn liaison tasks in the later year. 

Among the Republican chairmen, the amount of control and direction in- 
creased dramatically while the representational-liaison functions declined sharply. 
Seemingly this reflects the need for strong leaders, able and willing to dominate 
their delegations and “keep them in line,” rather than for more subtle guides, 
more concerned with representing their delegation’s interests in public and in 
conferences, as would have been the case had there been a genuine choice of 
candidates confronting the Republicans in 1956. 
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When the Democrats met in 1952, it was difficult to decide for whom the 
delegation stood and what, therefore, its spokesmen should articulate as the 
delegation position on candidates and issues. This perhaps helps explain why 
there was no marked attention to the representational role in the self-imagery of 
Democratic chairmen. By contrast, under the more structured alternatives of 
1956, it may have been relatively easier for a delegation, aided by its chairman 
and subject in only mild degree to his political domination, to use him to express 
its views in the convention’s “inner circles.” Then, too, a “freer” convention was 
probably possible — one less dominated by unofficial party leaders — when the 
prize of winning the election seemed less attainable. 

Other findings concerning the activities of delegation chairmen reveal the 
same tendency for the 1956 patterns to diverge more sharply than had been the 
case in 1952. Democratic chairmen reported that they had held more caucuses 
than their 1952 counterparts reported. The Republican chairmen, conversely, 
reported relatively few convention caucuses in 1956 whereas their 1952 counter- 
parts had reported many (Table VIII). 


Taste VIII 





























Democratic CHAIRMEN REPUBLICAN CHAIRMEN 
1952 1956 1952 1956 
Have held several bea a 46% 67% 85 % 56% 
Have held one , os 29 23 1] 38 
Have held none be 3 2 25 10 + 6 
100 100 100 100 
7 (32) 


Number of cases. . (24) (30) (27) 





Similarly, in 1956, the Democratic chairmen tended to feel that it was 
important that they hold private talks with individual members of their delega- 
tions while in 1952 this basic method of rounding up support had been much 
less emphasized (Table IX). The 1956 Republicans reported that they did not 
feel the need to hold private talks with members, but in 1952, under the more 
structured and bitterly contested circumstances of that year, delegation chairmen 
at the Republican conclave gave considerable emphasis to this method. 


Tasve [X 


“Do You Have Private Tacks WitH INprvipuaL DELEGcaATEs In Your Group?” 














Democratic CHAIRMEN REPUBLICAN CHAIRMEN 
1952 1956 1952 1956 
Yes ' - : 68 % 73% 89 % 55 % 
No ie - . «ome 27 1] 45 
100 100 100 100 
(33) 


Number of cases —e (30) 28) 
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In Table X, data are presented that indicate the extent to which delegation 
chairmen reported being in contact with backers of various contenders for the 
nomination. As might be expected, Democrats in 1956 show some increase in 
the rate at which sponsors of rival candidates continued to seek out delegation 
leaders after the convention began as well as during the previous weeks. The 
increase here reflects the concentration on the convention in 1956 as the culminat- 
ing decision-making stage in the Democratic nominating process. When we look 
at the Republican response on this same question, a dramatic modification of 
the 1952 picture emerges. Then fully 88 per cent of the Republican chairmen 
reported that campaign leaders continued to contact them after arriving in the 
convention city. In 1956 this figure dropped to 27 per cent. 


TABLE X 


“Do CAMPAIGN LEADERS FoR Various CANDIDATES CONTINUE To Contact Yot 
HERE AT THE CONVENTION?” 























Democratic CHAIRMEN REPUBLICAN CHAIRMEN 
1952 1956 1952 1956 
Yes j : . ta 72% 86% 88 % 27% 
No “ pWes . 28 14 12 73 
00 100 100 100 


Number of cases (25) (28) (26) (30) 





These findings about the modification in the role played by chairmen are 
clearly consistent with the thesis that conventions have different functions and 
their personnel must adjust to different tasks. In 1956 the Democrats faced an 
issue which had to be resolved, and which the previous phases of the nominating 
process had fairly well structured in terms of alternatives. Is it not appropriate 
that the delegation chairmen as responsible leaders should de-emphasize the 
importance of dominating, leading, and controlling their delegations? That they 
should increase the emphasis placed upon liaison work, representing the delega- 
tion, working on its behalf? That they should seek to hold more caucuses, have 
more private talks with delegates, and should report being continuously in touch 
with backers of the rival major contending candidates? In short, the response 
patterns reflect the more structured situation of the 1956 convention, and the 
understandable desire of chairmen to make a more intense effort to cultivate 
rather than dominate their followers. 

Similarly we have argued that the 1956 Republican convention was, in 
large degree, a public relations event, put on to demonstrate the solidarity of 
Republicans behind their slate of victorious incumbents, and designed to launch 
the campaign. The 1952 Republican convention had an issue to be resolved, 
a choice of candidates and ideological preferences which had been structured tc 
1 formidable extent by the preliminary stages of the nominating process. In 





1956 +} ‘can chai it i Cc 

1956 the Republican chairmen were prepared to admit in much larger degree that 
they wielded considerable direct control and direction over their delegations. 
Is this not consonant with the need to “keep people in line” and to discipline 
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the convention participants to play their parts smoothly in a campaign spectacle? 
Is it not appropriate that less importance should be attached to the notion of 
representing and speaking for the delegation? When we turn to the question 
whether the delegation chairman, who in 1952 had been beleaguered by the 
backers of various candidates, were similarly beseiged in 1956, it is not surprising 
that they report being almost undisturbed by this sort of solicitation. In short, 
under the particular circumstances of 1956, the Republican chairmen, in talking 
about their activities and their conception of their duties, were preoccupied with 
the business of freezing the deliberative process and not allowing things to get 
out of hand, rather than with seeking to develop a context in which deliberation 
might flow freely and communication channels be opened up. 


Tue PotrticaL Views oF DELEGATION CHAIRMEN 


It is appropriate also to compare the views of 1952 and 1956 delegation 
chairmen in regard to the convention itself, the past slates named by the con- 
vention, the importance of television to the convention participants, the value 
of presidential preference primaries, and the adequacy of delegation selection 
methods back home. 

The presidential nominating convention itself was more critically evaluated 
by the Democratic chairmen of 1956 than by their 1952 counterparts, whereas 
it was more favorably viewed by the 1956 Republicans compared with those of 
1952 (Table XI). This same pattern is disclosed (Table XII) when the question 
is whether in the past the nominating convention has produced the best possible 
candidates for the party. Comparing 1952 and 1956, there is a moderate decline 


Taste XI 


“How SATISFACTORY IS THE NATIONAL NoMINATING CONVENTION?” 
































Democratic CHAIRMEN REPUBLICAN CHAIRMEN 
1952 1956 1952 1956 
Favorable evaluation . ei ‘ bevtbsves Eee 41% 42% 64% 
Critical evaluation oe 47 59 58 36 
100 100 100 100 
Number of cases .. (26) (24) (24) (33) 
Tas. Ail 


“In Past Years, Has THE Best PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE BEEN CHOSEN?” 























Democratic CHAIRMEN REPUBLICAN CHAIRMEN © 
1952 1956 1952 1956 
Uusually .. aay .. 16% 66% 47% 71% 
Not usually ; » Gay! 24 34 53 29 
100 100 100 100 


Number of cases er (29) (28) (28) 
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in the likelihood that Democratic chairmen will say the convention has usually 
done a good job of selecting its standard-bearers. By contrast, there is a consider- 
able increase in this favorable evaluation of past slates among the 1956 Repub- 
lican chairmen. 

On both of these counts the attitude expressed seems to be a function of 
recent political fortunes rather than a stable, dispassionate judgment. To some 
extent it may reflect the disgruntlement of those whose candidate is fading or 
whose ideology is losing out in the current struggle. More directly, it seems to 
stem from whether their party won or lost the last presidential election. The 
Democrats had failed with Stevenson in 1952 and the Republicans had won with 
Eisenhower. The growth in coolness among Democratic chairmen toward the 
convention process in 1956 and the parallel increase in the warmth with which it 
; evaluated by Republican chairmen seem to show that success at the polls is 
important in the formation of related political attitudes. Perhaps, too, the 1952 
Republican convention, with its clear-cut choice between Taft and Eisenhower, 
and the 1956 Democratic convention, with a similar choice between Kefauver 
and Stevenson, were the kinds of conventions that imposed a greater strain on 
delegation chairmen, with resultingly more critical attitudes tending to come 
from them. 

A somewhat different explanation seems necessary to account for the similar 
pattern of Table XIII, dealing with the effect of television on the convention 
process. Chairmen were asked to comment on its educational impact on the 
public back home, and as to the public accountability which it enforced upon 

legates. No very satisfactory explanation can be offered for these shifts in atti- 
tude. Republicans in 1952 and Democrats in 1956, confronted by a forced choice 
en two major contenders, no doubt felt considerable tension. This might 

be the explanation for why Democratic chairmen in 1956 and Republican chair- 
men in 1952 were more critical of the new medium. Also linked to changing 
political circumstances is an alternative explanation for the decline in Democratic 
lerance, namely, chagrin in 1956 at the success with which the Republican 
convention used television for its “campaign kick off.” This might also explain 
why the 1956 Republicans were more favorably disposed than their 1952 counter- 


n 


parts to the presence of television at the convention. 


Tasce XIII 


“What Errect HAS TELEVISION ON THE NATIONAL CONVENTION?” 


























Democratic CHAIRMEN REPUBLICAN CHAIRMEN 
1952 1956 1952 1956 
Very good effects .. a — 68 % 55% 41% 50% 
Important effects, but pro-con , 27 45 24 41 
Not good effects , : ee 5 0 35 9 
100 100 100 100 


Number of cases. . 
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In both parties there is a marked increase in favorable evaluations of the 
method of selecting delegations, when 1956 is compared with 1952 (Table XIV). 
Conversely there is a noticeable growth of coolness toward presidential preference 
primaries among the 1956 chairmen (Table XV). Part of the explanation prob- 
ably lies in the greater political experience possessed by 1956 chairmen at either 
convention, with the greater tolerance for existing methods which experience 
engenders in many. But then why were such people chosen as chairmen in 1956? 
The underlying fact seems to be that 1952 looked at the time like a year when 
either party might have won the presidency. Although the Republican conven- 
tion had to choose between only two candidates while the Democratic conven- 
tion had first to narrow the field of eligibles — quite different tasks — funda- 
mentally they were both exciting and important decision-making occasions. In 
1956, for different reasons, the two conventions were less controversial, so partici- 
pation in them could be awarded as a matter of deference and respect for partic- 
ular individuals, When questioned, those chosen in 1956 would understandably 
feel that they had been selected by a “wonderful” method. Under the more con- 
troversial circumstances of 1952, winning a place in the delegation to either con- 
vention was doubtless a more meaningful victory. But it was also necessary to 
have a thicker political skin. That many chairmen should develop critical atti- 
tudes toward a selection process that, had involved heated local controversies is 
not very surprising. 

In both political parties, the 1956 delegation chairmen were more critical 
of the presidential preference primaries than their counterparts had been in 1952 
(Table XV). For this finding, explanations for Democrats and Republicans 
seemingly must be developed separately. 


TaBLe XIV 
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Since the news about 1952 primaries had been primarily concerned with the 
intense rivalry between Taft and Eisenhower backers, many Democratic leaders 
may have felt that the Republicans were destroying one another in the public 
eye, especially since ideological lines were drawn so sharply. The 1956 presidential 
preference primaries, on the other hand, were almost entirely newsworthy as 
contests between Democratic contenders for the nomination. Some Democratic 
chairmen were doubtless content that, for a change, the country was talking about 
Democratic hopes and chances. Others were probably critical because much of 
the publicity stirred up old animosities and 'eft the public with an impression that 
Democrats were always bickering among themselves. Others, from particular 
states where their candidate had lost in the preference primary, may have been 
critical out of simple disappointment at the results. 

Why the Republicans should have been more critical in 1956 is a more in- 
volved question. The immediate answer is that the publicity in that year was 
mostly about Democrats, since the Republican standard-bearers had no competi- 
tion. But this does not explain why the level in 1952 of favorable attitudes was 
86 per cent. To account for that, one must recall that it was then of considerable 
importance to the Republicans that they could claim the existence of a genuine 
grass-roots movement of protest against the “mess in Washington.” First, the 
Republicans had failed to carry the presidency since 1928. Second, the over- 
optimism with which they had viewed their chances of success in 1948 was doubr- 
less an unhappy memory. Any signs of widespread public interest at the grass- 
roots level strongly suggested that it was a “Republican year.” One should not 
expect, then, that there would be much willingness openly to criticize the pre- 
ference primary device in 1952, even though the primaries had exacerbated the 
bitter struggle between Taft and Eisenhower forces, and had publicized that con- 
troversy widely. 

Tue CALIBER OF CONVENTION LEADERSHIP 


Reviewing the political background data, the outstanding impression is made 
by the consistently high level of public and party experience called for in both 
parties and in both years when naming delegation chairmen. The second basic 
finding relates to the increase in 1956 among chairmen of both parties of ex- 
perience in party offices at the national rather than simply at the state or local 
level. It is easy to see the advantage in having, among 1956 Republican chair- 
men, a greater proportion who were familiar with the national party’s needs than 
had been the case earlier; one risk which the 1956 Republicans ran was that atten- 
tion and interest in the national party success might flag because it seemed so 
certain. At the outset of the campaign, as the convention met, it was appropriate 
therefore to have among the delegation chairmen a core of leaders who were 
distinctively concerned with the national party viewpoint. 

For the Democratic chairmen in 1956 the similar increase in national party 
experience is more difficult to assess. It should be noted, however, that the func- 
tion of the 1956 Democratic convention was to resolve a choice between two major 
contenders already known to the majority of the delegates and thereafter to de- 
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velop as much party unity behind the slate as possible. Attention to the national 
interests of the party and concern about how convention decisions could affect 
the chances of victory in November may have sharpened the manner in which 
1956 Democratic convention leaders evaluated the “availability” of various candi- 
dates and, in the end, nominated both Stevenson and Kefauver to the ticket. 

The basic findings concerning the social characteristics of delegation chair- 

en are similar for Democrats and Republicans. In 1956, the chairmen were 
more likely to be wealthy, to be non-lawyers, to be non-public job-holders, and 
to be more cosmopolitan than in 1952. To explain what caused these shifts 
would take us into an analysis of state-level delegation selection processes, for 
which our project provides no data. Looking to consequences, however, it has 
been suggested that these shifts were probably functionally appropriate in each 
party to the different political circumstances, since in the earlier year leaders 
with the social characteristics then prevailing were probably more sensitive to 
grass-roots sentiment and to party interests at the local and state levels. In the 
later year the somewhat different backgrounds possessed by delegation chairmen 
probably ensured that full weight would be given to the interests of the national 
party organization and to the problems of campaigning in a time of nationwide 
political complacency. 

The most marked changes revealed by our study were in the convention 
activities of delegation chairmen in the two years. Among the Republicans there 
was a greater tendency for chairmen to dominate proceedings, hold fewer con- 
versations or caucuses, and maintain fewer liaison connections than in 1952. 
Among the Democrats, there was a greater tendency to solicit the views of 
delegates both privately and through caucuses, and an intensification of em- 
phasis on the representational and liaison work of chairmen rather than the 
directing-and-controlling functions that were stressed by their 1952 counterparts. 
It is difficult, we have argued, to understand these changes in activity patterns 
except by reference to the changing functions performed in different years by 
the nominating convention. 

Finally, the attitudes of delegation chairmen toward the convention process, 
toward the nominations made by past conventions, and toward the impact of 
television on convention behavior proved not to be stable from 1952 to 1956. On 
all three counts, the Democrats became more critical while the Republicans 
became less so. In somewhat different manner, the 1956 chairmen of both 
parties were less critical of delegation selection methods in their home states, 
and at the same time they were more critical of presidential preference primaries. 

In general, it is probably valuable for democratic processes to include in 
key leadership positions people whose political judgments are subject to realistic 
adjustment in light of changing circumstances. It is perhaps also an object les 
son to us. As academic students of politics, our suggestions for reform sometimes 
rest upon fixed preferences for one kind of mechanism rather than another. 
It is worthwhile to note that some prominent participants in the national con 
ventions of 1952 and 1956 appear to have based their evaluations of the nominat- 
ing machinery largely on how it related to contemporary political developments. 



























INDEPENDENT HEARING OFFICERS: THE 
CALIFORNIA EXPERIMENT 
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Michigan State University 


N THE ANNALS of administrative procedure legislation, there probably 
has been no more controversial topic than that of the status and role of hear- 
ing officers (or examiners) for regulatory agencies. Stated simply (perhaps 
too simply), the question has been whether to consider these agency officials 
primarily as judges or as administrators. Should the emphasis be on dignity and 
insularity or on knowledge and wisdom about policy goals? The two sets of 
values are not mutually incompatible, but, in the context of the skirmishing 
characteristics of administrative procedure reform, they often seem to be. 

The reform movement in California, unlike that in various other states 
and in the federal government, produced a hearing officer arrangement that 
went beyond the typical solution, which has been to set up a separate division 
for hearing officers within agencies. In 1945 the fondest wishes of the “‘adminis- 
trative judge” adherents were realized when a pool of hearing officers was created 
for the purpose of servicing California state licensing agencies. The break with 
he past was not complete, however. The affected agencies were permitted to 
use their own hearing officers if they wished, and some did so. 

The existence of two contrasting hearing officer systems within the same 
governmental jurisdiction provides a better-than-usual opportunity for assessing 
the hearing officer controversy. Individual judgments as to the preferred system 
may vary according to the values of the observers, but the California experiment 
furnishes a uniquely important bit of evidence in the lively debate over hearing 
oficers. Furthermore, a report on the experiment may be of assistance to other 
governmental jurisdictions in a federal system that (at least theoretically) stresses 
the virtues of experimentation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE LEGISLATION IN CALIFORNIA 


In order to place the topic of hearing officers in California in its proper per- 
pective, the background for administrative procedure legislation should be 


Nore: The author is indebted to Vassar College for providing travel funds with which to conduct 
field research in California in the summer of 1958. 

As a leading commentator on California administrative law has observed, “The position of hear 
ing officer is like a vortex in that it draws about itself controversial aspects of administrative 
government.” Carl Kuchman, “The Role of the Hearing Officer: A Private Practitioner’s 
Point of View,” California Law Review, XLIV (May 1956), 212-17, at 212. As long ago as 
1941, the federal Attorney General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure recognized 
that examiners stood at “the heart of formal administrative adjudication.” Report, Sen 
Doc. No. 8, 77th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 46. Similarly, the second Hoover Commission stated 
that “the competence and powers of hearing officers lie at the heart of formal administrative 
adjudication.” Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
Legal Services and Procedure, A Report to the Congress (March 1955), p. 69. For a discus- 
sion of the controversies surrounding the position of hearing officer in the federal govern- 
ment, see Lloyd D. Musolf, Federal Examiners and the Conflict of Law and Administration 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press 1953). For a recent review of the numerous, long-standing 
conflicts over administrative procedure, see Ferrel Heady, “The New Reform Movement in 
Regulatory Administration,” Public Administration Review, XIX (Spring 1959), 89-100 
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described briefly. As in the federal government, the turbulent 1930’s brought 
the first real awareness of a necessity for procedural reform in California reg- 
ulatory agencies. The period of gestation for procedural legislation in the two 
governmental jurisdictions was also roughly the same, California’s Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1945 coming just a year ahead of the federal Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

As with the federal statute, lawyers — here represented by the State Bar 
of California — were prominent in arousing interest. The State Bar’s involve- 
ment in administrative law reform began after the Supreme Court of California 
issued a decision in 1936 holding that judicial review of administrative action 





was no longer possible through a writ of certiorari.2 Two study committees of 
the State Bar were set up, and in 1938 one of the committees suggested a con- 
stitutional amendment that would give the Legislature the power to establish 
a system of judicial review of administrative action. Although constitutional 
amendments to this effect were introduced and passed in both the 1939 and 194] 
sessions of the Legislature, they were rejected at the polls each time, in 1942 be 
cause of a last-minute withdrawal of support by the Bar.* 

The Bar’s second committee issued a report in 1938 that eventually proved 
to be a better guide to the actual developments in California administrative law. 
The committee “formulated a long-range statement of policy which sought the 
separation of prosecuting and adjudicating functions in state agencies, the pub- 
lication of administrative rules and regulations and the enactment of statutes 
providing an adequate procedure for judicial review of administrative decisions.” ‘ 
The first and third of these aims are of particular interest here.® 

In 1941 the Judicial Council of California, a body with general supervisory 
power over the state court system, was directed by the Legislature to undertake 
studies of judicial review of administrative decisions and the need for changes 
in the procedure of regulatory agencies (Cal. Stats. 1941, Ch. 1190). As the 
Legislature did not provide funds for a technical staff, a beginning was not made 
on the study until 1943 under a new statute (Cal. Stats. 1943, Ch. 991). 

For the purposes of the subsequent history of administrative law in Califor 
nia it is important to note that the Administrative Procedure Act, the chief 
statute that emerged from the Council’s studies, was restricted in its coverage by 


* Standard Oil Co. v. Board of Equalization, 6 Cal. 2d 557-65. For later comment on the imp 
of the decision, see Ralph N. Kleps, “The Reform of Administrative Procedure in ¢ 
fornia,” State Government, XVIII (November 1945), 200-203, and Frank C. Newman, “Tw 
Decades of Administrative Law in California: A Critique,” California Law Review, XLI\ 
(May 1956), 190-96. 

* Kleps, “Reform of Administrative Procedure,” op. cit., p. 201. 

* Loc. cit. 


*The second aim was first dealt with by the Legislature in 1941. State agencies were required 
by statute to file their administrative rules with the secretary of state, and a newly-estab- 
lished Codification Board was to codify the rules and publish them in periodical and code 
form. Experience with the statute indicated that clear-cut standards relating to the scope ol 
the rule-making power were needed. Under legislation adopted in 1947, the Division of 
Adnsiniianatine Procedure assumed the functions of the Codification Board, the publicatiot 
and distribution of administrative rules was put on a more —— basis, and agen 
were given better guidance on the kinds of rules which they must pub lis h. For details, see 

Ralph N. Kleps, “The California Administrative Procedure Act (1947),” Journal 5 the State 

Bar of California, XXII (September—October 1947), 391-97. 
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the circumstances under which the investigation was made. Because time did 
not permit probing into the affairs of “more than 100 agencies which might pos- 
sibly come within the Legislature’s authorization to the Judicial Council,” atten- 
tion was concentrated on the field of administrative adjudication.® It was given 
priority because of its effect on property rights and (as compared with rule- 
making) its affinity to the interests of the Judicial Council. Even with this 
narrowing of the field of study, time proved inadequate and recommendations 
were based only on an inquiry into “the field of administrative adjudication 
which seemed most in need of improvement.” * This, in the Council’s opinion, 
was the activities of agencies engaged in licensing and disciplining members of 
various businesses, professions, and occupations. These agencies formed the 
largest single group in the state bureaucracy, and their decisions had been fre- 
quently challenged in the state courts. While limiting its legislative proposals 
to the agencies studied, the Council expressed the hope that its work would 
form a basis for later adaptation to other agencies. 

The three legislative proposals of the Judicial Council covered the assigned 
ubjects well. The first suggested statute envisaged the conversion of the existing 
Department of Professional and Vocational Standards (a holding-company type 
f department with over twenty licensing boards) into a Department of Admin- 
strative Procedure equipped to devote a “continuous, expert attention to the 
yperation and procedure of the State’s administrative agencies” * and to furnish 
a home base for a panel of hearing officers available for the use of agencies. The 
second proposal contemplated an Administrative Procedure Act “designed to 
cover only formal proceedings for the revocation of licenses and formal hearings 
which may be held prior to granting licenses.” ° Finally, the Council proposed 


to solve the judicial review problem with an amendment to the Code of Civil 


Procedure that would enable the writ of mandate to be used for reviewing the 
adjudicatory decisions of administrative bodies.” 

The proposals of the Judicial Council received, with only minor exceptions, 
the approval of the 1946 Legislature. The title of the Department of Professional 
and Vocational Standards was left unchanged and a relatively autonomous 
Division of Administrative Procedure was simply added to the Department. 
In an effort to avoid ambiguity in the application of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, a series of statutes was enacted specifying precisely, by amendment of the 
statutes governing each agency covered by the Act, which of its functions were 
to be governed by the statutory procedure." 


The accomplishment of what has been called “as comprehensive and as 


carefully worked out a system of legal guides for administrative procedure as 


* Judicial Council of California, Tenth Biennial Report (1944), p. 9, hereafter cited as Tenth 
Re port. 


d., p. 10 
ee 8 
‘Ibid., p. 13. 
" Ibid., p. 27. 


Kleps, “The Reform of Administrative Procedure,” op. cit., p. 202. 
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can be found in any state,” ** came about through serious and temperate in- 
vestigation by private and public groups. With the hope of achieving the long- 
range aims listed in 1938, committees of the State Bar made a series of factual 
studies of regulatory agencies. On the official side, the Judicial Council staff was 
thorough in making use of contemporary studies of administrative procedure and 
in gathering the views of interested parties.** 

The success of this approach to legislation, according to Ralph N. Kleps, 
the person who had the largest hand in it, was the existence of (1) “a careful 
background of research” (2) “committed to a body which was believed to be 
thoroughly impartial and dispassionate in its approach” and aided by (3) “a 
substantial appropriation of funds.” Finally (4) “A careful attempt was made 
to consult. .. .”7* In actuality, it was not only Kleps’ intelligent service as 
director of the Council staff and, later, as the first chief of the Division of 
Administrative Procedure that aided the success of the program. His avoidance 
of a dogmatic approach toward administrative procedure and his efforts to achieve 
a “proper regard for the varying kinds of administrative action and divergent 
problems presented” ** prevented the kind of stalemate that existed for a time 
at the federal level. 

The very success of the legislative approach that culminated in passage of 
the statutes of the mid-1940’s may, on.the other hand, have induced complacency 
among lawyers. In any case, a decade later, from legal sources came complaints 
that the Administrative Procedure Act should be extended to other adjudicatory 
proceedings than licensing and that the role of the pool of hearing officers should 
be expanded. A renewed drive for legislation followed soon thereafter, much 
of it centering on the position of hearing officer, a development to be dealt with 
later in this paper. 


HEARING OFFICERS UNDER THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Like many other governmental jurisdictions of its kind, the state govern- 
ment of California contains numerous boards and commissions, despite efforts 
over the years to reduce the number. A survey made by a committee of the 
California Senate in 1951 found a total of one hundred and thirty-five boards 
with advisory, policy-making, rule-making or adjudicatory duties.*® Forty-six of 
these boards were classified as including adjudication among their duties. Of 
these, eleven heard appeals from administrative action, six determined claims, 
and twenty-nine were empowered to revoke licenses or permits.*’ 


* Ferrel Heady, Administrative Procedure Legislation in the States (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1952), p. 19. 

* Among the studies used and excerpted in the appendix to the Judicial Council’s Tenth Report 
were those of the federal Attorney General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure and 
Robert M. Benjamin in New York. Public hearings at which twenty-one state licensing 
agencies appeared were held, and over 400 copies of the Council’s legislative proposals were 
circulated among agencies, bar associations, and other groups. Tenth Report, pp. 48-49. 

“ Kleps, “Reform of Administrative Procedure,” op. cit., p, 203. 

* Loc, cit. 

Senate Interim Committee on Governmental Reorganization, Second Partial Report, Senate of 
the State of California, 1951, pp. 66-67. 

* Ibid., p. 68. 
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As has been indicated, the 1945 statutes that emerged out of the studies 


of the Judicial Council did not attempt to cover adjudication for any but licens- 
ing agencies, the largest group.'* Because a few licensing agencies were deliber- 
ately omitted for special reasons and because in many of the agencies covered 
licensing was a relatively small part of the total functions,’® the device was 
used of listing in the Act (Sec. 11501 [b]) the agencies and statutes to which 
the adjudication provisions applied. In 1957 there were fifty-five agencies to 
which these provisions applied in some measure.”° Licensing of occupations and 
professions is extensive in California, but in 1952 California was one of seven 
states in which boards that do the most common licensing had been placed under 
a single department, in this case, the Department of Professional and Vocational 


Standards.*? 


Although the licensing boards in the Department constitute less 


than half the total number of licensing authorities listed in the Administrative 


if 


f | 


Procedure Act, the Department contains by far the largest single aggregation 


of licensing bodies. Therefore, it was reasonable for the Judicial Council and the 
State Legislature to conclude that the pool of hearing officers should be attached 
to the Department. Nevertheless, the fact that the hearing officers would be 
available “to all state agencies,” and that the Division of Administrative Proce- 
lure would be a relatively autonomous unit within the Department lent cre- 
lence to the notion that independent hearing officers had actually been created. 

Though the hearing officer pool was set up in 1945 in response to the prob- 


lem of 


1 


Ut 


derives from a desire to provide help to commissioners. 


f improving administrative procedure, the use of officials in state agencies to 
ear cases and make recommendations dates from much earlier and probably 


Thus, the Public 


tilities Commission of California, an agency not under the adjudication provi- 


ions of the Administrative Procedure Act, hired its first examiners in 1916,” 


about a decade later than its counterpart at the federal level, the Interstate Com- 


could, of course, be argued that licensing is more nearly a legislative than a judicial function, 


and it has often been so considered by the courts. Because of the disciplinary questions that 
arise in connection with the supervision of licensees, however, judicial-type hearings have 
often been employed. As to whether licensing revocation cases require a formal hearing, 
state courts have frequently distinguished between the less and the more dignified callings. 
See, e.g., Kenneth Culp Davis, Administrative Law (St. Paul: University of Minnesota Press, 


1951), pp. 250-51. The background o 
cates, however, that licensing was very clearly considered as adjudication 
port, pp. 9-10. 


*Tenth Report, p. 13. 


the Judicial Council investigation in California indi 


See Tenth Re 


~e the annotated copy of the Administrative Procedure Act issued by the Division of Admini- 


strative Procedure with an effective date of September 11, 1957. As to what agencies should 
come under the Act, the Judicial Council stated that its proposals “do not extend to all 
permits, certificates and licenses since many are issued merely as forms of registration upon 


the payment of a fee or for the purpose of assisting in the collection of taxes.” 
Report, p. 13. 


Tenth 


1 table showing the most commonly licensed occupations in the various states, only two 
states were listed as licensing more of these occupations than does California. Council of 
State Governments, Occupational Licensing Legislation in the States (Chicago: University 


of Chicago Press, 1952), p. 78. See also Table C, p. 30. 


* Boris H. Lakusta, “Operations in an Agency Not Subject to the APA: Public Utilities Commis- 


sion,” California Law Review, XLIV (May 1956), 218-41, at 222. 
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merce Commission, began the practice." As in the ICC, the primary emphasis 
in the early years was on administrative accommodation rather than on proce- 
dural due process.** With the widespread attention given to the latter beginning 
in the mid-thirties, the Public Utilities Commission gradually gave more inde- 
pendent status to its examiners.*® The training of agency hearing officers has 
historically not been exclusively legal, as in the case of the D.A.P. hearing 
officers. The Judicial Council found in 1944 (Tenth Report, p. 56) that of the 
four licensing agencies large enough to have hearing officers or deputies of their 
own, only one, the Commissioner of Corporations, required hearing deputies to 
be attorneys. Nearly all of the Insurance Commissioner’s hearing deputies were 
attorneys, but among the hearing deputies of the Contractors State Licensing 
Board and the Real Estate Commissioner there were no lawyers. 

The Administrative Procedure Act of 1945 provided a new emphasis to the 
conduct of hearings in regulatory agencies. In explaining the conduct-of-hearings 
section of the proposed statute, the Judicial Council (p. 19) listed the aims as 
follows: “The first, and more apparent, is the assurance that all hearings will 
provide due process of law and will be conducted in an orderly manner. The 
second, and more difficult to achieve, is a separation of the prosecuting and ad- 
judicating functions within the agencies.” 

The first purpose was served by the provision that even with agency mem- 
bers present, all hearings must be conducted by a qualified hearing officer (Se 
11512 [a]), a “fundamental modification in administrative adjudication,” 
the Council’s opinion (p. 13). Not only was a law degree required for hearing 
officers but, in addition, the practice of law in California for at least five years 
immediately preceding appointment (Sec. 11502 [a]). For those persons serving 
as hearing officers for agencies at the time of the Administrative Procedure Act’s 
passage, this stern requirement was softened by a “grandfather” clause (Sec. 


ec. 


11502 [b]). The immediate aim of the qualified hearing officer provision was to 
compensate for the inexpertness of many board members in presiding at hearings 


and their tendency to rely on the agency attorney for advice. “By requiring the 
board to sit with a hearing officer,” the Council argued (p. 20), “the evils of lack 
of procedural knowledge and undue reliance on the prosecutor can be over- 


come, and at the same time the benefits of having the decision on technical 
matters made by experts in the field can be retained.” Whether the agency 
members would actually sit with the hearing officer was left to the discretion of 
each agency (Sec. 11512 [a]). 

The separation of prosecuting and judicial functions, the Council’s second 
avowed aim in improving the conduct of hearings, presented dilemmas in the 
choice of methods by which to achieve the aim. In making its selection among 
the proposals it is apparent that the Council favored only the milder forms of 
separation. One of these was the attempt (reviewed above) to see that agency 


* Musolf, op. cit., p. 49. 
* See Lakusta, op. cit., 222-23. 
* Ibid., pp. 223-25. 
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counsel no longer played a role in the judging function. By letting hearing officers 
preside at hearings and having them available for agency members to consult, 
the Council sought to divorce agency counsel from decision-making circles; in 
short (p. 25), “to avoid the unfortunate appearance of collaboration between 
prosecutor and judge. ...” Another step in this direction was to allow hearing 
officers of agency members to be disqualified from hearing a case if they lacked 
fairness or impartiality (Sec. 11512 [c]). “If separation of functions within the 
agencies is to be achieved, the parties must be given the right to challenge the 
qualifications of the trier of fact,” said the Council (p. 20) in partial justification 
of this provision. 

The two methods for achieving separation that were excluded from the 
Administrative Procedure Act were more radical than those accepted. Both pro- 
posals envisioned a more judge-like role for hearing officers, and both have been 
favorites of bar associations in California and elsewhere. The first was the isola- 
tion of all hearing officers in an independent unit. Although the Council 
-ecognized that “the theory behind such a requirement is, of course, that a 
complete separation of the functions of prosecuting and hearing would thus be 
.chieved,” the plan was rejected (p. 14) because it would have “produced such 
a drastic alteration in the existing structure of some agencies.” The Council 
thought there was “obvious merit” in the position of the four licensing agencies 
(named above) that had four or five hearing officers apiece. It agreed (p. 88) 
that “no purpose would be served by substituting hearing officers from outside 


the agency for those who have had long experience and training with the par- 


ticular agency involved.” In the Council’s opinion (p. 15), the disqualification 
rovisions constituted sufficient protection against assigning investigation or 
prosecution duties to agency hearing officers. The pertinent statement in the 
Administrative Procedure Act (Sec. 11502 [a]) is unequivocal: “Any agency 

uiring full-time hearing officers for the purpose of this act has power to ap- 
point them for the particular agency.” The second rejected method for obtain- 
ing greater separation of functions involved a requirement that hearing officers 


hould decide cases instead of merely recommending decisions. Influenced by 


1 
tha 


rule that “he who decides must hear,” customarily associated with the Mor- 
yan cases in the United States Supreme Court, the Council (pp. 23-24) at first 
decided that the initial decision should be made by the hearing officer. Its ulti- 
mate rejection of this position was based on the recognition (p. 24) that “the 
Legislature has entrusted the ultimate authority to the agency itself and that the 
responsibility for the decision should be retained by those responsible for the 
policies of the agency.” That the state agencies using hearing deputies gave them 
nly the power to recommend decisions reinforced this reasoning. The method 
f decision-making finally adopted in the Administrative Procedure Act followed 
California case law. As summarized by the Council (p. 24) the view of the 
tate courts was that “when an agency adopts the facts found and the award 
recommended by a referee who heard the evidence the agency need not review 
the record, but if different findings and award are made the record must be 
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reviewed.” Section 11517 (c) of the Act incorporates this rule,?* whose advan- 
tages the Council (pp. 24-25) summarized as follows: 

The result of the Council proposal is that, in fact, the decision is made in every case by 
someone familiar with the proceedings and before whom an opportunity to argue the case is 
afforded: the hearing officer if his decision is adopted; the agency itself if it does not adopt tl 
proposed decision. But each decision carries the official sanction of the agency itself; and th 
agency becomes responsible for all decisions and is able by its close control and supervision o 
all decisions to adhere to a consistent policy. 


The legislative solution reached for the question of the hearing officer and 
his relationship to the regulatory agency was thus a realistic one. The Council 
did not disturb the existing arrangement in the larger agencies, but it satisfied 
itself that a reasonable degree of separation of functions had been achieved. For 
those agencies in which hearings had been conducted by board members, it made 
available trained hearing officers that could be drawn from a pool. Again, ad- 
ministrative operations were scarcely disturbed, as they might have been by a 
requirement that small agencies achieve an internal separation of functions. 
In short, the Council’s recommendations resulted in a statute that emphasized 
the importance of separation of functions without making a fetish of it. It may be 
significant that the Council (p. 92) chose to quote several studies to the effect 
that separation is “but a step in the evolution of our concepts of administrative 
fairness,” that even in judicial proceedings it is “sometimes foregone in cases of 
necessity,” and that changes in administrative structure do not get at the heart 
of the problem of qualified personnel. This is a viewpoint that has not always 
received its full share of attention during the more recent history of California 
hearing officers. 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE DuAL HEARING OFFICER SYSTEM 


The passage of the 1945 legislation meant the beginning of a dual arrange- 
ment for conducting hearings in regulatory agencies covered by the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. Agencies might choose whether to use hearing officers of 
their own, as the larger ones had previously, or to use the hearing officers attached 
to the newly-formed Division of Administrative Procedure. As a qualified 
hearing officer was to preside at every hearing under the Act, the agencies that 
lacked hearing officers and customarily heard cases themselves turned quite 
naturally to the D.A.P. hearing officers. The principal agencies in this category 
were the boards in the Department of Professional and Vocational Standards. 
For those agencies that had used hearing officers of their own in the past, a 
dilemma was presented. Should they continue to use their own hearing officers 
or those of the independent unit? The question was bound to turn on con- 
siderations of relative convenience, cost, and expertness. 


* “Tf the proposed decision is not adopted . . . the agency itself may decide the case . . . with 
or without taking additional evidence, or may refer the case to the same or another hearing 
officer to take additional evidence. If the case is so assigned to a hearing officer he shall pre- 
pare a proposed decision . . . upon the additional evidence and the transcript and other 
papers ... A copy of such proposed decision shall be furnished to each party . . . The agency 
itself shall decide no case provided for in this subdivision without affording the parties the 
opportunity to present either oral or written argument before the agency itself.” 
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For some years after 1945, the biennial reports of the Division of Adminis- 
trative Procedure were, in the main, optimistic about the hearing officer arrange- 
ment. The 1949 and 1951 reports observed that the number of hearings con- 
ducted by Division hearing officers and the number of agencies using these 
hearings had both increased.** As early as 1947 some agencies with their own 
hearing officers were utilizing the D.A.P. at times.** That even a few agencies 
with proceedings excluded from the terms of the Administrative Procedure Act 
had voluntarily used the Division’s hearing officers, was cited as an encouraging 
sign.2® The 1953 report observed that “Dr. Ferrel Heady, and others, have com- 
mented favorably upon the accomplishments of the California Division of Ad- 
ministrative Procedure.” *° 

Although the biennial reports for 1953, 1955, and 1957 continued to ex- 
press pride in the Division’s leadership, they also introduced a note of dissatis- 
faction with the dual arrangement for hearing officers. In these reports, the new 
D.A.P. Chief, John G. Clarkson, expressed alarm because there had occurred a 
“leveling off of the number of hearings” despite an increase in population and 
in the number of licenses. Among the possible reasons given was that “the 
continued and extended use of staff hearing officers and referees tends to limit 
the number of hearings held by the division panel of officers.” ** 

It will help to assess the operations of the dual hearing officer system if a 
scrutiny is made of the points of friction that have developed over the years. A 
number of factors affecting D.A.P. hearing officers and those attached to agencies 
may be isolated and discussed briefly in turn. 


1. Comparative Methods of Financing the Use of Hearing Officers 

The costs of using agency hearing officers are absorbed by the agencies, but 
the expenses of hearing officers in a separate unit are harder to assign. In pro- 
posing a separate unit for hearing officers, the Judicial Council insisted that “the 
individual agencies will be charged with the cost of their services.” *? The Coun- 
cil recognized, however, that “the increased cost of administrative adjudication” 
might result in a need for legislative appropriations to enable the hearing officer 
unit to function and to assist those licensing agencies with insufficient revenues 
to pay the costs of using hearing officers. After the Division of Administrative 
Procedure was established, the Department of Finance drew up contracts between 
itself and each agency to be served by the Division hearing officers.** The salaries 


* Division of Administrative Procedure, Second Biennial Report to the Governor and to the Legis 
lature (Sacramento, 1949), p. 8; Third Biennial Report (1951), pp. 12-13. 
the biennial reports will hereafter be as in note 28.) 

* Ist D.A.P. Report (1947), p. 7. 

*2nd D.A.P. Report (1949), p. 9. The option of assigning hearing officers to such proceedings 
was provided for in the Business and Professions Code, Section 110.5, which, together with 
Section 110.6, sets forth the structure and functions of the Division of Administrative 
Procedure. 

” 4th D.A-P. Report (1953), p. 14. It should be pointed out that this judgment was based on other 
duties of the Division in addition to its hearing duties. 

* Ibid., p 10. 

* Tenth Report, p. 14. 

* 4th D.A.P. Report (1953), p. 13. 


(Reference to 
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and associated expenses of hearing officers and hearing reporters were charged 
to the agencies for the time that these officials spent on agency business. In the 
early 1950’s the Legislative Auditor expressed concern about the amount of 
general funds being used to finance the work of the Division and recommended 
that the Department of Finance study the problem to see whether the Division 
might increase its charges to the agencies.** Though the Department of Finance 
did present a plan to the Division for recovering a substantial portion of its 
overhead and administrative expenses, the Division initially rejected the idea 
of increased charges with the comment that it “would stimulate agencies to find 
other means than the use of the division staff for disciplinary hearings.” * 
Charges to other agencies for services rendered were, nevertheless, gradually 
increased, but by 1957 the Division was complaining that this trend had reached 
“a point of diminishing returns.” ** Drives to make the hearing officer unit self- 
supporting, according to the Division, only aggravate a situation depicted as 
follows: the Division’s requests for more personnel meet with the criticism that 
the Division is not paying a sufficient portion of its expenses with its present 
personnel; the shortage of hearing officer personnel and the increased charges 
levied in answer to the demand that the Division earn its own way stimulate the 
agencies to try to settle more cases informally and to employ their own hearing 
officers. This gloomy view was temporarily put aside when operations in 1956- 
57 and 1957-58 produced a substantial increase in total recoveries from agencies, 
both in terms of dollars and per cent of cost of operations. The 1959 biennial 
report rejoiced that “this substantial recovery for the General Fund clearly 


er 


demonstrates the success of this program.” Some months after the report 
appeared, however, the Legislature gave the Division fresh cause for concern. 
In June Governor Brown approved a bill (S. 560) that deprived the Division 
of any General Fund support other than for handling the California Administra- 
tive Code and Register and directed that costs of maintaining and operating the 
Division should be apportioned equitably among the agencies serviced. Despite 
dire predictions by the Division that its charges to agencies might have to be 
doubled,** only time can determine the precise effect of the new statute. 


2. Comparative Salaries 


Under the terms of the Administrative Procedure Act, D.A.P. hearing officers 
were to be paid a minimum of $4,800 per year, then a salary in excess of that 
of any agency hearing officers, including those not under the Act.*® Subsequently 
the State Personnel Board sharply readjusted the salaries of the various groups 
of agency hearing officers so that by 1948 only three groups (all non-lawyers) 
of these earned less than D.A.P. hearing officers; six agency groups earned as 


* Ibid., p. 25, n. 29. 

* Ibid., p. 13. 

"6th D.A.P. Report (1957), p. 13. Total recoveries from agencies declined from $90,701.00 in 
1953-54 to $83,665.38 in 1955-56. The first figure is from 5th D.A.P. Report (1955), p. 6 

"7th D.A.P. Report (1959), p. 15. Recoveries were $100,826.99 for 1956-57 and $104,213.89 for 
1957-58. For 1956-57 this meant that 57% of the cost of operations was recovered, and 
53% for 1957-58. 

* Division of Administrative Procedure, Bulletin No. 2 (1959). 

” According to a table in 2nd D.A.P. Report (1949), p. 10, n. 8. 
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much or more.*® The Division attributed its high turnover in hearing officer 
personnel (four out of five) during the three-year period partly to what it called 
“a progressive deterioration in the status of the independent hearing officers 
serving on the staff of the division,” and it viewed the State Personnel Board’s 
approach to the salary question as “a drastic limitation on the division’s potential 
for doing the job it was created to do.” *? Although the salaries of D.A.P. hearing 
officers have continued to advance during the inflationary period and are now 
more than double the statutory minimum,*? they have not outdistanced those of 
agency hearing officers. The Division has continued to fret about the “problem of 
proper recognition,” by which is meant, in part, that its hearing officers deserve 
first--rank monetary awards for conducting hearings “in very important fields and 
of many diversified agencies subject to the procedural requirements of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act.” ** 


3. Comparative Numbers of Hearing Officers 


Aside from the Chief of the Division, who onl y “occasionally oresides over 
y 


hearings,” ** five hearing officers handled the D.A.P. hearing load through 1955. 


[The current complement is seven hearing officers, of whom three are stationed 


in Los Angeles, two in San Francisco, and two in Sacramento. The contrast in 
numbers is not so much with agencies subject to the Administrative Procedure 
Act as with well-established agencies not subject to it. The most notable examples 
are the Industrial Accident Commission, which had forty-six referees in 1952,*° 
and the Public Utilities Commission, which had seventeen examiners in addition 


to the chief in 1956.*° This disproportion has naturally been galling to staunch 
supporters of the independent hearing officer unit. Comparisons between the 
D.A.P. and agencies under the Act have been more along the lines that hear- 
ing officers for a few big agencies conduct a larger proportion of the total num- 
ber of licensing hearings than do the D.A.P. hearing officers.*’ 
4. Comparative Workloads 

Some idea of the total number of licensing hearings under the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act and of the proportion of those hearings held before D.A.P. 


= cit. This occurred despite an increase of almost $1,000 in the annual salaries of D.A.P 

hearing officers between 1945 and 1948. 
2nd D.A.P. Report (1949), pp. 9-10. 

Although the specifications issued by the California State Personnel Board often do not list 
up-to-date salaries, interviews by the writer in August, 1958, indicated that the salary range 
for D.A.P. Hearing Officer I was $745-$905 and for II, $950-$1,050. The latter salary 
matched that of the senior referees in the Unemployment Insurance Appeals Board and 
the hearing officer in the Personnel Board, but it fell short of that of referees in the Indus- 
trial Accident Commission. (Monthly salaries are quoted herein.) 

“4th D.A.P. Report (1953), p. 11. This view has recently gained legislative support. See note 76, 
below. 

lifornia State Personnel Board, Specifications for the class of Chief, Division of Administra 
tive Procedure, revised July 21, 1950. 


Richard A. Bancroft, “Some Procedural Aspects of the California Workmen’s Compensation 
Law,” California Law Review, XL (Fall 1952), 378-403, at 381, n. 24. 
“Lakusta, “Public Utilities Commission,” op. cit., p. 226. 
“Even when the proceedings involved licensing . . . that is subject to the APA, the Division’s 


hearing officers in 1955 heard only twenty-five per cent as many cases for more than twenty 

rencies as liquor control officers heard for their own agency. For a three-year period (1953 
55), only 324 of 829 Real Estate Board hearings and only 205 of 770 Insurance Commission 
hearings were conducted by the Division.” Newman, op. cit., p. 192. 
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hearing officers may be gleaned from figures taken from recent biennial reports 
of the Division:** see Table I. It will be seen that about five times as many 
licensing hearings are held outside the Department of Professional and Voca- 
tional Standards as within it; that about two-thirds of the hearings conducted 
by the Division of Administrative Procedure are for agencies within the De 
partment; and that the Division conducts only about one-tenth of the hearings 
for agencies outside the Department and one-fifth to one-fourth of all hearings. 


Taare | 


HEARINGS FOR AGENCIES 





IN OUTSIDE 
DEPARTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL STANDARDS AND VOCATIONAL STANDARDS 








Total Conducted Total Conducte 
Fiscal Year Number Number by D.A.P 





1954-55 .... oo teva ae 3,806 ) 
eee 3,235 
S| ae re 3,687 
oS eee 850 4,042 








Adapted from 6th D.A.P. Report (1957), Appendix A, pp. 23-24; 7th D.A.P. Report (1959), Appendix C, pp. 
Not crediting the D.A.P. with conducting the hearing when agency members are present may account for 
the apparent discrepancy between the figures.in the first two columns and the requirement that a hearing 
officer shall preside at every hearing. The figure of 3,235 in the third column has been adjusted to take care 


of an error in the 6th D.A.P. Report in listing the number of hearings conducted by the Department of 
Alcoholic Beverage Control. 


The increase in the number of agencies served by the D.A.P., the caseload 
per fiscal year, and the average number of cases per hearing officer is available 


from another set of figures: see Table II. Certain agencies apparently have 
maintained a higher average of cases heard per hearing officer. Hearing officers 





Taste II 





Number of Average Number of Cases 
Fiscal Year Agencies Served Number of Cases per Hearing Officer 
1945-46 201 40.2 
1946-47 217 43.4 
1947-48 364 72.8 
1948-49 .. 434 86.8 
1949-50 585 117.0 
1950-51 my Swe 865 173 
1951-52 ..... hia cides 862 72 
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ree soa a 1006 20 
1953-54 .. see ho 29 869 173 
1954-55 iy sien 36 956 191. 
1955-56 ' re 893 178. 
1956-57 ve 43 1102 183. 


1957-58 .. , 44 1238 206 
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Adapted from 5th D.A.P. Report (1955), p. 6; 6th D.A.P. Report (1957), p. 13; and 7th D.A.P. Report (1959), P 
15 ast column on right calculated by author on basis of six hearing officers (a complement of seven 
existed part of the time) beginning with 1956-57 and on a basis of five before then. The “Number of 
Cases’’ do not match the total number of hearings conducted by the D.A.P. in the previous set of figures, but 


can be traced to the use of different figures by the Division. 


“ Reports of 1953, 1955, 1957, and 1959. 
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of the Department of Alcoholic Beverage Control held 2,540 hearings in the 
1957-58 fiscal year,*® about double the D.A.P. total, with only one more hearing 
officer than the Division. Up to mid-1959, when a transfer to the D.A.P. oc- 
curred, the Real Estate Commissioner employed a hearing officer to serve the 
southern California area and used D.A.P. hearing officers in northern California. 
During the 1955-56 fiscal year the single hearing officer in Los Angeles heard 
232 of the 264 cases before the Division of Real Estate.*® The fact that D.A.P. 
hearing officers must deal with cases from a variety of agencies probably dulls 
any criticism that their work load is lighter than that of some agency hearing 
officers, whose work is more repetitious. The Division, nevertheless, appears 
to be sensitive to work-load comparisons. The biennial reports have stressed that 
listing the bare number of cases is not “informative,” that the Division is likely 
to get “the more difficult cases,” and that a revision in the method of keeping 
work-load statistics is planned so that greater weight may be given to the longer 
ind more difficult cases.®* 
5. Comparative Delay in Scheduling 

Complaints about the Division of Administrative Procedure on this count 
came “from pretty near every agency,” Chairman F. Presley Abshire.of the 
Senate Interim Committee on Administrative Regulations and Adjudications 
stated at hearings held on the independent hearing officer question in 1957.5? 
At these hearings a number of agencies reported that they had more flexibility 
n making hearing officer assignments and in scheduling hearings when they did 
ot have to depend on outside hearing officers. The reason that the Real 
Estate Commissioner relied so long on a full-time agency hearing officer in the 
outhern California area was because it meant “faster service.” ** The Depart- 
ment of Alcoholic Beverage Control emphasized that because of its great volume 
f cases it can always shift its own hearing officers from one case to another 
juickly when a scheduled hearing must be postponed. If the Department relied 
on D.A.P. hearing officers, more awkward communications procedures would 
be involved and the power of granting continuances would be lodged in the 
hearing officer rather than the Department.*¢ The Chief Assistant Insurance 
Commissioner testified that “we’ve had situations where it was two or three 
months perhaps before we could get [a D.A.P. hearing] officer available on an 
pplication case, which put us in a position where perhaps instead of holding a 
hearing we granted the license anyway. We didn’t feel it was fair to make the 
man wait that long’ ** The Division of Administrative Procedure itself has 
leplored the fact that “at present [1955], hearings cannot be scheduled for 


“7th D.A.P. Report (1959), Appendix D, p. 22. 
nate Interim Committee on Administrative Regulations and Adjudications, The Use of Inde 
pendent Hearing Officers for Administrative Adjudications (Sacramento, 1957), p. 58, here 
after cited as Senate Committee Report 
ith D.A.P. Report (1955), p. 10; 6th D.A.P. Report (1957), pp. 14-15. 
ate Committee Report, p. 85. 
i., p. 58. 
1., p. 84. 
d., p. 104. 
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nearly 90 days in some instances.” ** In the following biennial report the Divi- 
sion proposed “a sufficient staff to dispose of the backlog of cases which has been 
slowly increasing over the years. Hearings may then be scheduled by the divi- 
sion within 30 days of the date the agency is ready.” °* On all sides the problem 
of delay has thus been recognized, but some disagreement is apparent as to its 
root cause. 


6. Comparative Specialization as a Factor in Agency Economy and Efficiency 

In hearings conducted before the Senate Interim Committee on Administra- 
tive Regulations and Adjudications in 1957, various agencies made the point that 
a hearing officer’s thorough familiarity with subjects dealt with in cases saved 
them both time and money.®* The Department of Agriculture and the Division 
of Corporations have at times dispensed with a trial attorney and relied on an 
experienced agency hearing officer to bring out the facts in a case.®® The In- 
surance Department, which uses D.A.P. hearing officers, has found that on the 
relatively few occasions when complex matters arise in hearings “perhaps three 
or four extra days of testimony” may be required before the hearing officer 
adequately understands the situation, unless he has had previous experience with 
insurance hearings.®® Statistics marshaled by Dr. Jacobus ten Broek of the State 
Social Welfare Board tend to indicate that the Board found it necessary to 
reverse a considerably higher proportion of D.A.P. hearing officer reports than 
those originating with the agency’s own hearing officers. During a six-month 
period in 1952, for example, over 50 per cent of the formers’ reports required 
some change before adoption by the Board whereas the comparable figure for 
the agency hearing officers was just under 20 per cent.** In ten Broek’s opinion, 
the reason “lies in the difference in training and experience, and the relation 
of these to the kinds of problems which have to be handled.” ® In sharp dis 
agreement, D.A.P. Chief Clarkson asserted that such statistics result from a 
’ which he caricatured as an agency belief 
that “we want the kind of decisions we want and we want our own staff to do 
it because they’re under our thumb and we can get them to do the thing we want 
them to do... .” ® 

From this review it is apparent that ample grounds for disagreement between 
supporters of independent and agency hearing officers came to exist. In the eyes 
of the former, dissatisfaction with the moderate hearing officer remedy adopted 
in the Administrative Procedure Act was reinforced by experience under the 
statute. The time was ripe for an attempt to obtain favorable statutory changes. 


devotion to “institutional decisions,’ 


Sth D.A.P. Report (1955), p. 10. 

* 6th D.A.P. Report (1957), p. 14. 

* See Senate Committee Report, pp. 43, 63, and 85. 

* Ibid., pp. 43 and 49-50, respectively. 

” Ibid., p. 105. 

* Jacobus ten Broek, “Operations Partially Subject to the APA: Public Welfare Administration,’ 
California Law Review, XLIV (May 1956), 242-61, at 248-49. 

* Ibid., p. 250. 

* Senate Committee Report, p. 115. 
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THE Drive FoR GREATER INDEPENDENCE AND STATUS 


Pressure for change built up in 1956 and reached a climax in the following 
year. In the keynote article of an issue of the California Law Review devoted to 
“California administrative law,” Professor Frank C. Newman sharply deplored 
the lack of interest California lawyers were displaying in further reforms in 
administrative law. Among other things, he noted the restricted scope of the 
Administrative Procedure Act’s adjudication requirements, the “startlingly 
limited role” of the D.A.P. hearing officers, and the fact that the Committee 
on Administrative Agencies and Tribunals of the State Bar had not even made a 
report at the 1955 meeting of the Bar.** Action was in the offing, nevertheless. 
In May, the very month that Newman’s article appeared, the Bar Committee he 
had criticized issued a report containing various recommendations for changes. 

In 1957 there came a well-co-ordinated attempt to effect a change in the 
position of the panel of hearing officers. It was led by three groups: the Bar 
Committee on Administrative Agencies and Tribunals, the Division of Ad- 
ministrative Procedure, and the Interim Committee on Administrative Regula- 
tions and Adjudications of the State Senate.**° The degree of co-ordination 
achieved can be briefly summarized. The chief of the Division of Administrative 
Procedure, John G. Clarkson, served as a member of the State Bar Committee on 
Administrative Agencies and Tribunals and as one of the two spokesmen of that 
Committee to appear before the Senate Committee when it held hearings on the 
hearing officer question. Clarkson also acted as a reference source for the Senate 
Committee throughout the appearance of various agency representatives, and in 
addition, testified again near the end of the hearings in his capacity as chief of 
the D.A.P. The 1957 biennial report of the D.A.P. reproduced the legislative 
proposals of the State Bar and added the Division’s endorsement to most features 
f them. Finally, the Senate Committee printed the 1956 report of the State 























































































4 ir Committee in the opening section of its report and began the hearings by 

f 

5) The proposals that emerged from the activities of the three groups named 

t above were largely foreshadowed by the history of hearing officer reform extend- 
ing as far back as the report of the Judicial Council in 1944. The most important 

. proposals centered around two ideas for obtaining greater separation of functions 

. that were rejected by the Judicial Council, namely, placing all hearing officers in 

d a single separate unit and empowering hearing officers to decide cases. 

7 As to the first of these resurrected ideas, the three groups were united in 





believing that agencies’ power to appoint hearing officers should be ended and 
that hearing officers now employed by the agencies operating under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act should be transferred to the Division of Administra- 
ive Procedure. It was proposed that elimination of the power to appoint be 


| ‘ 


chieved simply by striking the second sentence of Section 11502 (a): “Any 





































‘Newman, “Two Decades of Administrative Law,” op. cit., pp. 192 and 190. 
~ The last-named was created by the 1955 Legislature, which directed it to carry on studies about 
all facts relating to the administrative, adjudicating, role making and other functions and 
powers of state administrative agencies and the exercise thereof. . . .” Similar committees 
n 1951 and 1953 reported on rule making. Senate Committee Report, p. 5. 
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agency requiring full-time hearing officers for the purposes of this act has power 
to appoint them for the particular agency.” Suggestions along this line had been 
made with increasing force by the Division of Administrative Procedure begin- 
ning in 1953. That year the Division merely drew the Legislature’s attention 
to the offending sentence, but in 1955 the Division urged its deletion, arguing 
that this would constitute “a further step toward the fulfillment of the principle 
of separation of the hearing function from that of investigating and prosecut- 
ing.” ** After the Bar proposed in 1956 that the sentence be dropped from 
Section 11502 (a), the Division set forth a most practical reason for supporting 
the move: “It would withhold authority by which agencies can set up staff per- 
sonnel to perform the function of hearing officer rather than use the hearing 
officers and facilities of the Division of Administrative Procedure in disciplinary 
proceedings of such agency.” ® The Report of the Senate Interim Committee 
on Administrative Regulations and Adjudications, in its opening pages, presented 
two additional reasons for the amendment: (1) many agencies had twisted 
the terms of the Judicial Council’s recommendations on hearing officers in such 
a way as to limit the D.A.P. hearing officers to a half dozen, “while the admin- 
istrative agencies have retained on their staffs persons to do the agency adjudica- 
tion which number over 100”; and (2) if the national government adopted the 
second Hoover Commission’s recommendation for replacing agency-hired ex- 
aminers with independent hearing commissioners, the effect would be to “bring 
the Federal Administrative Procedure Act far ahead of the California law in 
providing for completely independent hearings which are entirely free of con- 
trol by the agencies which they serve.” © During the hearings conducted by the 
Committee, agency representatives were persistently asked whether using Divi- 
sion hearing officers would hamper their operations. In his testimony, D.A.P. 
Chief Clarkson returned to the practical theme that the agencies’ power to ap- 
point hearing officers “enables them to weaken the whole program and take 
business from us upon which our livelihood and our existence depends. . . .”" 
The report of the Committee ended much as it began, with the conclusion that 
“the public is entitled to have hearing officers participate in all factfinding proc- 
esses on the administrative level, who are as far divorced as possible from the 
sphere of agency influence, where the agency concerned is also charged with 
the responsibility of administering and enforcing the law.” ™ Consistent with 
this recommendation, the Committee proposed that the Division of Administra- 
tive Procedure itself be established as a completely separate agency.”? Enlarging 


“4th D.A-P. Report (1953), p. 18. 

* Sth D.A.P. Report (1955), p. 13. 

“6th D.A.P. Report (1957), p. 20. 

” Senate Committee Report, pp. 7 and 10. 
* Ibid., p. 118. 

* Tbid., p. 129. 

Although the Department of Professional and Vocational Standards is primarily a “housekeep- 
ing” agency for the boards attached to it, the Committee noted that the director of 0 
Department had several law enforcement functions, and appointed investigators and r 
officials working under the Department or its boards. “These responsibilities,” said the 
Committee, “coupled with the fact that the director is the appointing power of the Division 
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the role of the hearing officer in decision-making — the second resurrected idea 
— produced some remarkable soul-searching among representatives of the three 
groups before (temporary) acceptance of a relatively mild proposal was secured. 
The State Bar recommended that hearing officers no longer merely make pro- 
posed decisions but initial decisions that would become final in the absence of 
objections by the parties to the decision.”* During the hearings before the Senate 
Committee, however, various committee members and witnesses wrestled with 
the temptation to endorse the finality of hearing officers’ decisions. One com- 
1ittee member stated flatly that “in no case of a hearing under the Administra- 
ve Procedure Act should the agency itself retain the power of a final decision,” 
1d his view received support from at least one other colleague.** Thus en- 
couraged, the representatives of the State Bar wondered aloud if their organiza- 
ion had not been too moderate in its views. Both D.A.P. Chief Clarkson and 

; fellow representative from the State Bar expressed qualified agreement with 
the senators’ views, and the latter representative stated that he had “received 
a great deal of encouragement and a message to take back to the committee 

the bar to perhaps go further than they have done at this time in the entire 
field.” ** In the final analysis, the Senate Committee concluded that it was not 
necessary “at the present time to deprive the agency of the final decision power 

an over-all policy merely to insure fairness to a litigant in an administrative 
sxroceeding. The universal use of independent hearing officers by all state 
rencies, should obviate the necessity of depriving the agency concerned of the 


at 


1 _ ~— 
ultimate decision. 


Aside from proposals to obtain a greater separation of functions, activities 


f the three groups supporting changes were concentrated on (1) requiring 
ter legal experience for hearing officers and (2) obtaining better compensa- 

n for them. In both of these cases, as in those reviewed previously, the im- 
nce supporting groups attached to the mission of building up the position 


independent hearing officer was strongly in evidence.”’ 






of Administrative Procedure, again leave the objection that there is not the true independ 
‘nce desired of hearing officers. . . .” Ibid., p. 130. bys this point of view was stated by a 


mmittee member during the hearings, a spokesman for the State Bar suggested that “suffi 
cient independence” probably existed under the nuke arrangement, but that complete iso- 
lation of the Division represented “the ideal situation.” Ibid., p. 16. 
, pp. 12, 14-15. 
, Pp. 16, 18, ond 26. 


131. 


= Alth onal the Administrative Procedure Act already included the stiff requirement (sec. 11502 


a]) that “each hearing officer shall have been admitted to practice law in this State for at 
least five years immediately preceding his appointment . . . ,” the State Bar’s Committee on 
Administrative Tribunals pronounced it “inadequate.” The Committee urged that hearing 
‘fficer applicants offer in addition to their California law degree, either: “(1) Five years of 
experience in the active practice of law in litigation before a trial court or quasi-judicial 

iministrative body involving the interests of adverse parties; or (2) Five years as a pre sid 
ng officer in a judicial or quasi-judicial administrative body.” Ibid., pp. 29-30. age 
m 1embers of the Senate Interim Committee, although openly doubtful of 1p , asibil of 

e latter requirement, introduced a bill that incorporated the change. Ibid., ll : ~ 19, 
6th D.A-P. Report (1957), p. 25. Although the Bar’s proposal could ons ot be d 
ended on the ground of requiring legal experience closely related to that demanded of 
hearing officers, the same cannot be said for a recommendation of the Division of Admi 


imini- 
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The drive for hearing officer reform, begun so auspiciously in 1957, seems 
to have lost much of its momentum. In the 1959 legislative session, the Senate 
Interim Committee on Administrative Regulations and Adjudications, which had 
lost most of its members in the 1958 election, failed to hold hearings. The tone of 
the Division of Administrative Procedure’s biennial report for 1959 was more con- 
ciliatory than in 1957."* But the indications are that the forces desirous of change 
will continue to press for it (and, in turn, will find most agencies with hearing of- 
ficers of their own alert to the pressure and determined to resist it).7° 


CONCLUSION 


California, by creating rival hearing officer systems, is well-embarked — 
whether by accident or design — on an interesting experiment. It is not an experi- 
ment on a subject that attracts public interest. It sometimes degenerates into a 
trading of accusations that the opposing side is made up of self-seekers (the agen- 
cies are said to want stooges as hearing officers, the hearing officer pool is accused 
of empire-building). It has resulted in a rash of annoyances and frustrations, 
especially to the Division of Administrative Procedure. It is, like many other ex- 
periments in governance, not coolly or methodically conducted. 


Given all this, the California experimentation with two kinds of hearing 


officer arrangements can be said to be, on balance, beneficial. Virtue is certainly 
not all on one side or the other of the hearing officer controversy, and, in any 


strative procedure. In addition to endorsing the Bar’s proposal, the Division’s 1957 biennial 
report (p. 20) “also suggests that the act require not only membership, but continuation of 
active membership in the California State Bar as a qualification for holding a position as 
hearing officer under this program.” None of the suggestions reviewed above were enacted 
into law in the 1957 or 1959 legislative sessions. 

In the matter of salaries, supporters of hearing officer reform agreed on the elimination 
of the statutory minimum of $4,800 per year, a figure rendered meaningless by inflation and 
upward adjustments made by the Personnel Board. Beyond this change, supporting groups 
split over the remedy. Over the years since 1953 the Division of Administrative Procedure 
steadily recommended that the statutory language be altered to permit salaries to be “paid 
at such rate as may be-established by the State Personnel Board from time to time for a 
class of positions requiring the performance of quasi-judicial functions.” 6th D.A.P. Report 
(1957), p. 27. The suggested language instructed the Personnel Board to seek parity be 
tween the salaries of D.A.P. and non-D.A.P. hearing officers. The State Bar, not quite s 
sensitive to the problem of parity nor to the desirability of periodic salary adjustment, sug- 
gested a new statutory minimum of $12,000 annual compensation. The reactions of Com- 
mittee members to the Bar’s proposal varied widely, but three members saw fit to include 
it in a bill (S. 1605) they sponsored. Two years later, in 1959, the Legislature did pass « 
resolution (Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 64) requesting the State Personnel Board tc 
give due consideration to “distinguishing factors” of the independent hearing officers pro 
gram in fixing salaries. Two facts about this resolution symbolize the interconnectedness of 
elements in the drive for hearing officer reform: (1) the resolution’s author was one of the 
members of the 1957 Senate Interim Committee; and (2) the resolution relied mainly on 
the Judicial Council’s argument in 1944 that independent hearing officers should be paid 
more than agency hearing officers because the former must be more versatile. 

* It was flatly staied, for example, that “the hearing officer, being an agency or arm of the admin- 
istrator .. . Must recognize and accept the agency construction.” 7th D.A.P. Report (1959), 
p. 12. 

Interviews conducted by the writer during August 1958 produced expressions of respect for the 
political power of the regulatory agencies by the executive secretary of the Senate Interim 
Committee and for that of proponents of hearing officer reform by the agencies. The Senate 
Committee's executive secretary expressed confidence, however, that it was only a question 
of time until all hearing officers were under the Division of Administrative Procedure. In 
1959 one important transfer, that of the Division of Real Estate’s hearing officer, was made 
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case, a real consensus is lacking at the present time as to which organizational 
arrangement is preferable for hearing officers. More positively, several points 
may be made in favor of continuing the dual system. First, there is the striving 
for improvement that is often the accompaniment of administrative competi- 
tion. Both hearing officers attached to agencies and those located in the inde- 
pendent unit are put on their mettle by the constant comparisons to which 
they are subjected. Secondly, the regulatory process benefits from the flexibility 
permitted by the dual system. Through trial and error, specific agencies can 
determine which system is best suited to them. Although in practice agencies 
with relatively few cases have usually elected to use the hearing officer unit and, 
at the opposite extreme, agencies with many cases have usually employed their 
own hearing officers, the division is not clear-cut. Furthermore, the choice made 
by an agency is not irrevocable. Agencies without hearing officers of their own 
can add them; agencies having hearing officers can use independent hearing of- 
ficers for overflow cases or they can dismiss their own hearing officers or transfer 
them to the central pool (as one agency has recently done). In the process of 
exercising the various options open to them, agencies can begin to form mature 
udgments about the long-run desirability of one system or another. So can the 
governor and the Legislature, both of whom have the opportunity to observe 
the merits and demerits of each system and to judge the skill and integrity with 
which they are used by the parties concerned. 

An important by-product of experimentation with the dual hearing officer 
system may be a better understanding of the claims and counterclaims conven- 


tionally made in struggles over hearing officers. Already some shibboleths ap- 
pear to be yielding to the force of experience. Consultation between hearing 
ficers and agency officials has often been excoriated by critics of the agency 


hearing officer arrangement. In practice, however, one agency with its own hear- 


ing officers, the Department of Alcoholic Beverage Control, claims to avoid con- 
sultation during cases,*° while the Division of Administrative Procedure admits 


the necessity of some consultation in order to obtain greater familiarity with 
agency policies.*" 


1e 
To cite another example, specialization is generally praised 
regulatory agencies as a virtue of their hearing officers, but interviews with the 
independent hearing officers indicate that the great variety of their work is, for 
most of them, perhaps the major attraction of their positions. Even if a major 


1 
hy 


mprovement in the level of understanding fails to result from the ferment 
created by the California hearing officer experiment, increased attention to an 
mportant area of administrative procedure must be counted a gain. 


“Interview, Mr. Bion Gregory, General Counsel, Department of Alcoholic Beverage Control, 
Sacramento, Califorfiia, August 1958. See also Gregory's testimony in Senate Committe¢ 


Re port, p. 83. 


we 


have a program whereby agency policies as to both penalty and statutory construction are 
channeled through the Chief of the Division to the staff and reports of what we call ‘agency 
policy contacts’ flow from the staff who may have them to the Chief to be cleared through 
the agency. In this process it is not entirely possible to avoid comment within our staff as to 
the merits of agency policy. Occasionally I discuss these with the agency, but the staff does 
not.” Letter to the writer from Mr. John G. Clarkson, Chief, Division of Administrative 


Procedure, Department of Professional and Vocational Standards, Sacramento, California, 
dated February 5, 1959. 
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REAPPORTIONMENT AS A CONTROL OF VOTING 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Rosert J. PrIrcHety 
Indiana University 


HE CONTEMPORARY EMPHASIS of behaviorist and voter survey 

studies upon psychological and socio-economic factors in voting behavior 

has tended to obscure the fact that the results of elections are often 
determined by the way the votes are counted before or after the individual has 
cast his ballot. 

Electoral districts may be delineated from previously fixed geographical areas 
and given equal representation in the legislature with population ignored in the 
process. This would magnify the voting strength (both at the ballot box and in 
the legislature) of whatever group, special interest or party is strong in the over- 
represented areas. Or population may have been apportioned unequally enough 
among districts to give one group significant advantage over others. This has 
effects similar to but less magnified than purely geographical apportionment. Or 
districts may have been so delineated that one party’s partisans are concentrated 
into a few districts while the other party’s are more judiciously spread over a 
large number of districts. This counts partisans of one party more heavily than 
the other’s and results in greater strength for one party in the legislature at the 
expense of the other. 

Practicing politicians and traditional institutionalists among political scien- 
tists have long recognized that the composition of legislatures may be affected as 
much by these maneuvers as by voter preferences at the ballot box. To the 
shrewd politician or the far-sighted special interest it is manifestly more economi- 
cal in time, money, and effort to rig the electoral system so that more seats may 
be gained from fewer votes. Such gerrymandering has another advantage of 
having self-perpetuating tendencies because control of the legislature generally 
means control over subsequent reapportionment decisions. 

The recognition of this political maneuver has, however, usually been accom- 
panied by a simplified view of the forces involved and the results achieved. 
Rural and farm interests have often been charged with maintaining legislative 
districts against the growing urban areas; and in apportionment years the party 
out of power has often charged the party in control of the legislature with political 
immorality and chicanery. Hence, we find that on the one hand the effects of the 
electoral system upon voting results have been frequently ignored, and on the 


other hand there has been a tendency to view the apportionment process as a 


fairly simple urban-rural or partisan struggle for electoral advantage. 

Joseph Wyatt, chairman of the California Democratic Council, for example, 
in a press conference in 1958 predicted a Democratic legislature in California in 
1961 and, after commenting on the advantages derived by the Republicans from 
the 1951 reapportionment, he boldly announced that, “we have our technical 
hatchet men studying this — we are going to be ready when the time comes.” 


* Sacramento Bee, May 5, 1958, p. A-6. 
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There is little doubt that a careful structuring of the apportionment system 
can be effective in a static socio-political situation or in terms of a geographical 
apportionment. The two seats given in perpetuity to each state in the United 
States Senate have often distorted partisan and sectional voting strength in Con- 
‘ress. Other forms of unequal representation can obviously be maintained as 

ng as the original components of the decision are unaffected by change. It may 
be illuminating, however, to examine the apportionment process in a dynamic 
socio-political situation to observe the complexity of the forces involved and 
especially the extent to which the results may be controlled. 

The history of reapportionment in California provides numerous examples 
of the complexity of the forces behind the drives by parties and particular inter- 
ests to create a favorable electoral system for themselves.2, An enormously dy- 
namic social and economic milieu, strong regional and sectional drives, the usual 
urban-rural dichotomy, highly organized special interests, and weak parties have 
characterized the state during this century (although California’s major parties 
have been increasing in strength since the end of World War II, the Democrats 
especially since 1953, and are now stronger than at any time since the height of 
the Progressive era in 1914-16). The state’s rapidly expanding — even explosive 
— population, which has increased California’s representation in Congress more 
rapidly than any other state’s, has repeatedly energized these forces and created 

sries of reapportionment struggles. These, and the resultant changes in the 
lectoral system, give us an opportunity to measure the extent to which the 
Ly 


nges were < 


ere able to bring about the intended effects upon voting results. 
During the period under examination, California’s apportionment process 
was complicated by the recently abolished cross-filing system.* The shifting of 


ny elections from the general to the primary whenever a candidate succeeded 









n winning both major-party nominations in the primary makes an evaluation of 

‘ electoral results somewhat less precise. But this was the situation faced by 
the participants in the apportionment struggles and it can be dealt with accord- 
ngly in this analysis. 



























he background for reapportionment in California may be found in George W. Bemis, “Section 

lism and Representation in the California State Legislature, 1911-1931” (Ph.D. dissertation, 

University of California, Berkeley, 1934); Commonwealth Club of California, The Calli- 

fornia Legislature, prepared under the direction of C. C. Young (San Francisco: Parker, 

1943); Thomas S. Barclay, “Reapportionment in California,” Pacific Historical Review, V 

(June, 1936), 93-129; Barclay, “The Reapportionment Struggle in California in 1948,’ 

Western Political Quarterly, TV (June 1951), 313-24; Dean E. McHenry, “Urban vs. Rural 

in California,” National Municipal Review, XXXV (July 1946), 350-54; and Margaret 

Greenfield, Legislative Reapportionment (Berkeley: Bureau of Public Administration, 1951). 

Leroy C. Hardy, “The California Reapportionment of 1951” (Ph.D. dissertation, University 

of California, Los Angeles, 1955), is a definitive study of that event. Laughlin E. Waters, 

hairman of the California Assembly Interim Committee on Elections and Reapportionment 

in 1951 and Ivan Hinderaker, consultant to that committee, have written an excellent article 

the methodology of the Assembly committee’s work and the pressures placed upon the 

ymmittee and its staff, in “A Case Study in Reapportionment — California, 1951,” Law and 
Contemporary Problems, XVII (Spring 1952), 440-69. 

See Robert J. Pitchell, “The Electoral System and Voting Behavior: The Case of California’s 

Cross Filing,” Western Political Quarterly, XII (June 1959) pp. 459-84, for an analysis of 

the effects of cross-filing on voting behavior. 
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THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


GEOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATION AND THE FEDERAL PLAN 


Geographic representation normally creates distortions in representation of 
the greatest scope and durability. So long as significant population variations 
among geographic areas continue to exist, the system will overrepresent some 
people and underrepresent others, however much the system may be justified 
on other grounds. 

California’s Senate presents one of the classic cases of unevenly weighted 
votes. The apportionment of the Senate was adopted under the so-called “fed- 
eral plan” of 1926. This was a complicated compromise to protect rural-farm 
interests from being overwhelmed by urban groups and to insure that Los An- 
geles was permanently prevented from completely dominating San Francisco and 
the northern counties of the state where power had always resided. 

The constitution of 1879 had placed both houses of the legislature on a 
population basis. By 1910 two types of population movements touched off a 
reapportionment battle which lasted for twenty years. The heavy migration into 
the state had been building up the south faster than the north. Southern 
California had increased its share of the state’s population from 6.5 per cent in 
1860 to 31.1 per cent in 1910. People were also gravitating to urban areas. In 
1860, 20.7 per cent of the population lived in urban areas: this proportion rose 
to 61.8 per cent by 1910. ; 

The contrast between Los Angeles and San Francisco was particularly signifi- 
cant. San Francisco’s population increased from 56,802 in 1860 to 416,912 in 1910, 
but its proportion of the state’s population decreased from 27.1 per cent in 1880 
to 17.5 per cent in 1910. Los Angeles, on the other hand, grew from 4,385 in 
1860 to 319,198 in 1910, an increase from 1.2 per cent to 13.4 per cent of the 
state’s population. It was evident that Los Angeles was soon to overtake San 
Francisco, which it did by 1920. (Los Angeles County had overtaken San Fran- 
cisco County in 1910 with 21.2 per cent of the state’s population.) 

After the reapportionment of 1911, rural and urban groups struggled for 
control of the legislature over the reapportionment table instead of the ballot box. 
In the twenties this struggle became overshadowed by the fight between the 
urban titans, Los Angeles and San Francisco, and the northern and southern 
counties of the state. The federal plan was designed to give Los Angeles its 
population representation in the Assembly and in Congress and to allow San 
Francisco, the northern counties, and farm interests to dominate the Senate by 
the simple expedient of giving each county one seat and limiting senatorial dis- 
tricts to a maximum of three counties. 


The system accomplished its first objective of geographic representation 


handily. Los Angeles and the southern counties have had only eight seats in the 
state Senate since that time (ten if San Luis Obispo and Kern are considered 
southern counties). Population representation distortions of a high order accom- 
panied this structure (Table I). In 1930 the voters of Inyo and Mono counties 
(28th District) had a weight 279 times greater than the voters of Los Angeles 
County (38th District); 80 times greater than San Francisco County; 60 times 
greater than Alameda County, and so on down the line. All told, twelve sena- 
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torial districts had more than ten times the population of the smallest district, 
fourteen had a population between five and ten times the smallest district, and 
thirteen had up to five times greater than the smallest district. A majority of 
twenty-one senators were chosen from districts with a total of 12.6 per cent of 
the state’s population; and less than 7 per cent of the voters elected one-third of 
the members of the Senate, enough to defeat any appropriation bill or constitu- 
tional amendment. 

The distortion in representation under the federal plan was so great that by 
1950, in spite of heavy population changes throughout the state, the extent and 
degree of distortion had not changed significantly. The largest population gainers 
uch as Los Angeles, San Diego and Contra Costa counties had the weight of 
their voters reduced further in comparison to the smallest district; the voters of 
other counties such as San Francisco increased their relative weights. But fifteen 
districts still had more than ten times the population of the smallest district, ten 
had five to ten times the population, and fourteen, up to five times the popula- 

n. A majority of twenty-one senators were still chosen by 12.7 per cent of the 
population and less than 7 per cent of the voters still elected one-third of the 
Senate in 1950. 

The second objective of the federal plan—a device for maintaining the 
power of rural population in the legislature — has not been fully achieved be- 
cause it is not of primary benefit to farmers and farm interests as is commonly 
believed. 

The plan did weight the legislature heavily in favor of rural population in 
1930 (Table II). Twenty-six out of the forty senatorial districts had more than 
50 per cent of their population classified as rural even though only 26.7 per cent 
f the state’s population was classified as such. In 1950, even under the new 
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FREQUENCY DiSTRIBUTION OF CALIFORNIA SENATORIAL Districts BY RURAL AND 
RurAt-ParM PoPuLatTion, 1930 anp 1950 
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census definition which reclassified 13.6 per cent of the population in urban 
fringe areas as urban who had previously been classified as rural, twenty out of 
forty senatorial districts had a majority of rurally classified inhabitants while only 
19.3 per cent of the total state population was rural. 

Farmers and agricultural interests as such never were in a position to benefit 
under the federal plan, however. Only one senatorial district in 1930 had a 
majority of rural-farm population, and by 1950 no district had more than 40 per 
cent. Thirty-three of the forty districts in 1950 had less than 20 per cent rural- 
farm population. 

Of even greater significance is the fact that in 1950 the heaviest concentra- 
tions of rural and rural-farm population were to be found in the most populated 
counties in California (Table I). Sixteen of the twenty counties with the highest 
number of rural inhabitants were among the twenty most populous districts 
which contained all of the major urban centers of the state. Also among these 
same districts were nine of the top ten and fifteen of the top twenty districts 
having the highest totals of rural-farm population. 

Viewed from another angle in the same vein, 82.4 per cent of the rural 
population of the state and 55.9 per cent of the farm population are found in 
the twenty senatorial districts whose population is greater than 50 per cent urban. 
In this sense, the largest aggregates of rural and farm populations are represented 
by urban senators. 

A similar situation existed for number of farms and value of all farm prod- 
ucts sold. Los Angeles had the most farms and the highest value of all farm 
products sold in 1950 (as well as the second highest number of rural inhabitants), 
and nine of the ten districts having the most farms and highest value of all farm 
products sold were among the twenty most populous districts. This is particu- 
larly significant in California with an agricultural structure of more than two 
hundred highly diversified and specialized crops and a concentration of many of 
these crops into very limited growing areas. No wonder that Franklin Hichborn, 
one of the most astute observers of California politics for forty years, commented 
in the thirties that “when the dirt farmers want action from the Legislature, they 
go to the urban-elected Assembly, not the rural-elected Senate for it.” * 

California’s federal plan thus favors counties and regions as such and indi- 
rectly the people who live in relatively sparsely populated counties. The major- 
ity of rural and farm populations are represented by urban senators in the same 
sense that urban populations in rural counties are represented by rural senators. 

An overlay on most reapportionment struggles is the partisan advantage to 
be gained by the majority party at the time of reapportionment. Federal plans 
are generally believed to favor the Republican party because of its normal 
strength in rural areas. This seemed to be the case in California where the 
Senate had not been won by the Democrats during the twentieth century until 


1958. 


*Franklin Hichborn, “One-House Legislature and Representation by Population,” Transactions 
of the Commonwealth Club of California, Vol. XXX (May 5, 1936). 
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The Republicans had a potent ally in the 1926-28 reapportionment battle 
even though it was not fought along partisan lines. Only 28 per cent of the 
electorate in the state were registered Democrats in 1928. Not a single county 
had favorable Democratic registration and there were only five Democratic sena- 
tors out of forty. Any apportionment of districts by counties was bound to give 
the Republicans a registration advantage in every district. One would assume 
that this “perfect” (even though unplanned) partisan reapportionment would 
have given the Republicans a perpetual advantage for controlling the Senate. 
And so it seemed as the New Deal—Fair Deal tide swept the state in five con- 
secutive presidential elections and the Republicans continued to win between 55 
and 90 per cent of the senatorial seats in every election. 

The full record does not support this contention. As the New Deal surged 
through the state Democratic registration rapidly rose from a low of 22 per cent 
in 1930 to a high of 62 per cent in 1938 and only dropped gradually to 57 per 
cent in 1956 (Table III). The percentage of senatorial districts with favorable 
Democratic registration rose from zero in 1930 to seventy in 1934. Since that 
time the Democrats have had a favorable registration in 85 to 100 per cent of the 
senatorial districts up for election. Yet in 1950 the Democrats, with favorable 
registration in all districts, were able to win only 20 per cent of the seats. Factors 
other than the federal plan will have to account for this phenomenon. This was 
in sharp contrast to the record of Republicans when they enjoyed favorable regis- 
tration advantages. 


The Democrats could not even claim that the distribution of registration 
advantage in various districts worked to their disadvantage. In 1952, for example, 
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DeMOcRATIC PROPORTION OF STATEWIDE Two-Party REGISTRATION AND PROPORTION OF SENATORIAL 


Districts HavinGc FavoraBLe Democratic REGISTRATION AND Vores, 1930-1958 
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twenty-one districts had a favorable Democratic registration higher than the 
statewide average, eighteen were lower and one was the same (Table IV). Hence 
to the extent that registration totals are a fair indication of voter inclinations (no 
other criterion seems to have as few distortions) the Democrats were not handi- 
capped in the Senate by the federal plan. 

That the apportionment system was not the primary factor in Democratic 
failures is amply proved by the increasing proportion of Democratic senatorial 
victories since 1950 after only two insignificant changes in districts (Table I). 
The Democrats won four seats in 1950, seven in 1952, eight in 1954, twelve in 
1956, and fifteen in 1958 (plus a sixteenth in a special election). During this 
period the Republicans came to power nationally and Democratic registration 
remained relatively stable. Evidently the apportionment system did not hinder 
the Democrats unduly from gaining control of the Senate by taking advantage of 
the enormously dynamic and fluid socio-political forces in the state and the na- 
tion, and recapturing the latent strength of their registration advantage. 


PopuLATION APPORTIONMENT — IT HE ASSEMBLY 


When faced with constitutionally fixed districts in one house, reapportion- 


ment technicians must concentrate. their efforts on the house with a population 
basis. The technicians have especially large amounts of elbow room where state 
law requires single-member districts, because of the fairly unlimited alternatives 
for shaping districts in counties which are entitled to multi-member representa- 
tion. When combined with an exploding population, the situation is made to 
order for the most delicate and overwhelming kind of reapportionment cut- 
throating. Here the gerrymander can be constructed with artistic and mathe- 
matical precision. 
Tasie [V 


FREQUENCY DisTRIBUTION OF SENATORIAL Districts By Democratic Per CENT 
oF Two-Party REGISTRATION IN 1952 
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Or so it seems from the record of the 1951 reapportionment of the California 
Assembly in which twenty-one out of eighty districts emerged with a deviation 
of greater than 15 per cent (the APSA’s recommendation of maximum devia- 
tion) of the 132,328 average district population (Table V). Most of these devi- 
ations cannot be traced to the artful carving by the Republican leaders of the 
Assembly, however. In truth, while it is obviously easy to over- and under-repre- 
sent assembly districts in California, it is also necessary to do so in ways that the 
majority party cannot control. 

The first impediment to equal districts and majority party control over the 
unequal ones is in the constitutional requirement that: (1) each district must be 
composed of contiguous territory; (2) no part of a county may be united with 
another county to form an assembly district; (3) no county may be divided to 
form assembly districts unless the county contains enough population to form 
two or more districts within itself; and (4) each district must be “‘as nearly equal 
in population as may be.” *® The first three requirements affect strongly the ap- 
portionment of many districts and make it virtually impossible for all districts to 
emerge “as nearly equal in population as may be.” 

The requirements that districts be composed of contiguous territory and that 
counties cannot be divided to form a district except when the county is entitled 
to two or more districts, account for all of the districts having more than 30 per 
cent deviation from the state average. The 12th District is an excellent example 
of this. San Joaquin County had an estimated population of 200,535. This gave 
t an Assembly entitlement of 1.52 seats. The reapportionment committee had 
wo alternatives under constitutional provisions: make San Joaquin one district 
divide it into two districts. In the former case it would have a deviation of 
1.5 per cent over the average; in the latter instance each of the two districts, if 
qually divided, would have a deviation of 24.4 per cent under the average. 
Imperial County (76th District) is an example of another problem of this type. 
lt is boxed in by its geographical position in the southeastern corner of the state 
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s work. “Report of the Assembly Interim Committee on Elections and Reapportionment.” 
1, 1951 
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visions. 


these regional interests. 


per cent above average. 


elected! 


Journal (June 21, 1951), pp. 6768-73; Hinderaker and Waters, op 
op. cit 


ated above the state average by 29 per cent. Similarly, the 7th, 10th, 27th, 


of these areas have local interests which they believe to be overriding.' 


Republican registration and four others with a registration less than 5 
Democratic (out of thirty-one districts). In each of these districts but one, 


the shift in 1956 was one seat, and another three-seat shift occurred in 1958. 


*“Report of the Assembly Interim Committee on Elections and Reapportionment,” A 


and could not be attached to any other county without causing as serious a dis- 
tortion in representation as finally resulted from its being placed in a single dis- 
trict of its own. Riverside County, just north of Imperial, the only county with 
which Imperial could have been combined, had an Assembly entitlement of 1.29 
districts, and had to be made a district by itself. In doing so its population devi- 


as 
31st 


ty 


35th, 71st, 74th, 75th, 78th, 79th, and 80th Districts, while not completely 
divorced from other factors, were generally predetermined by constitutional pro 


California’s diverse topography with its well-defined valleys, deserts and 
mountain and coastal areas has tended to freeze the outer limits of assembly 
districts within each area in spite of decennial population changes. The people 
None 
of the presently constituted assembly districts includes major elements of any 
two of these topographically definable areas. Attempts to cut across these areas 
in 1951 were quashed. The 3rd District was heavily underpopulated because of 


The greatest opportunity for manipulating population quotas and district 
lines for partisan purposes came in the metropolitan areas of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. The Republicans, facéd with a 1950 registration disadvantage of 


three-to-two in Los Angeles, managed to carve out nine districts with favorable 


cent 


the 


population quota was below average and in the one exception it was only .6 of 1 


All but three of the remaining districts with heaviest Democratic registration 
vere populated above the state average. All five of the Los Angeles districts with 
a population deviation of more than 15 per cent greater than the state average 
were in the highly Democratic districts. Yet in spite of these manipulations and 
the fact that Los Angeles County lost one assembly district, no two incumbents 
of either party were forced to run against each other. In fact, all incumbents who 
chose to run in 1952—ten Democrats and nineteen Republicans — were re- 


If the Republican-dominated legislature had intended to gerrymander Los 
Angeles County to increase Republican representation in the legislature it failed 
dismally. Los Angeles Republicans gained one seat from the Democrats in the 
thirty-one-member delegation and the Democrats lost the extra seat which the 
county had during 1942-50. This is a below-normal shift, especially for a year 
with such a strong national trend to the Republicans as in 1952. In 1954, without 
a reapportionment, there was a shift of three seats in the Los Angeles delegation; 


mbly 


Hardy, 
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San Francisco’s loss of one-quarter of its assembly delegation in 1952 (two 
out of eight seats) caused a reversion to the political jungle in the reapportion- 
ment struggle. This was the only county in the state in which majority-party 
considerations completely dominated the reapportionment process.’ The Repub- 
lican incumbents took in new precincts with heavy Republican registration and 
Thomas Maloney, Republican leader of San Francisco, was able to shed the 
heaviest Democratic areas from his 20th District. The Democrats in the remain- 
ing six districts were consolidated into four, and the changes for the incumbents 
were generally so drastic as to force them to run in entirely new districts or in 
districts which had undergone considerable change.* Two of the Democratic 
incumbents were forced to run against each other. The Republicans managed to 
retain their two seats while the Democrats had to be content with four instead 





f the six they had enjoyed in 1950. In spite of the axing of their districts, four 
f the five Democratic incumbents who chose to run for re-election were victor- 
ious. The lone loss occurred in the district with the two Democratic incumbents. 
In the rest of the state only the urban places with the most rapid population 
shifts had district changes. In no case were counties shifted around for partisan 
advantage and in no case were changes made which upset any of the patterns of 
geographic interest (mountain, valley, coastal, etc.) which had existed previously. 
A similar picture emerges from the 1941 reapportionment when the legisla- 
ture was divided between a Democratic Assembly and a Republican Senate.® 
Alameda County lost one Assembly seat and the changes in its six districts were 
substantial. Two Republican incumbents were forced to fight it out in one district 
n 1942. San Francisco lost one seat resulting in the shifting of two Democratic 
ncumbents into one district and substantial changes in district lines. The Demo- 
ts managed to gain one seat and the Republicans lost two. Here, too, the in- 
umbents fared well — four out of five regaining their seats. 
Los Angeles gained two seats and once again its incumbents were returned 
to the Assembly virtually unscathed. Eleven Democrats and nine Republicans 
re re-elected. Two Democrats were beaten, one in the primary by a member 


1 


his own party. The Democrats won victories in the two new districts but the 


{ 


} ‘ - e . . . m 4 > - 
elegation from the remaining districts remained unchanged in partisan composi- 


tion from 1940. In the rest of the state, representation was unaffected and only 
nor changes were made in a few of the urban districts. 

In neither reapportionment was the major party able to make significant 
changes in registration or voting patterns on a statewide basis. The Democrats 
lost six seats in 1942, in spite of their majority in the Assembly, primarily because 
t was a Republican year in the state—a year in which Earl Warren defeated 
the incumbent Democratic Governor Culbert Olson. 
ardy, op. cit., p. 136. 

] 


pp. 138-43. 
‘The Assembly was organized by a combination of 38 Republicans and 17 anti-administration 
mocrats. They controlled the makeup of every important committee. Robert E. Burl 
son’s New Deal for California (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1953), p. 152. 
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The Democrats lost seven seats after the 1951 apportionment in the strong- 
est Republican year since 1930. The alleged political advantage of the reappor- 
tionment melted rapidly when the Democrats regained six seats in 1954, six more 
in 1956, and another nine in 1958 under the same reapportioned structure. 

This alleged advantage can be measured with greater precision by an analy- 
sis of the total vote received in contested assembly elections and the number of 
seats won prior to and after the 1951 reapportionment (Table VI). In 1946, 
1948, and 1950, the Democratic minority of votes received was reflected in the 
minority of seats won. In 1952 the Democratic vote dropped 7.4 per cent and 
there was a corresponding drop of 7.8 per cent in Democratic victories. In 1954 
with a 10.4 per cent increase in votes, the Democrats recaptured the seats lost in 
1952. In 1956 with a slight loss in votes they gained two extra seats and in 1958 
with an increase of 6.2 per cent of the votes they increased their seats won by 
12.7 per cent. In no case did the Democrats gain a majority of votes and a minor- 
ity of the seats. As soon as they captured a majority vote they won an equivalent 
proportion of the seats. 

The flexibility of voting results under California’s three most recent Assem- 
bly apportionments is amply demonstrated by Democratic votes received and 
seats won since 1930 in contested general elections (Table VI). As Democratic 
proportions of the total major-party vote increased above 50 per cent, the pro- 
portion of the seats Democrats won increased more rapidly, and as the Demo 
cratic proportion dropped below 50 per cent of the vote, the Democratic propor- 


Taste VI 


Democratic PercenTaces oF Votes RECEIVED AND SEATS GAINED IN CONTESTED ASSEMBLY 
ELECTIONS IN CALIFORNIA, 1930-1958 





Primaries SUCCESSFULLY 
Cross-FILED Genera ELections 
, Democratic PercenTace 
No. of $$ —- 
Contested 2-party Seats 2-party Seats 
Elections*® Votet Won Vote Won 





31.5 0.0 

48.6 42.0 

50.6 53.3 

58.4 73.8 

55.7 60.9 

54.3 

49.7 

50.1 
45.0 39.5 41.9 r 43.4 
415 34.9 48.8 . 45.2 
47.1 42.9 45.9 ’ 46.6 
34.7 28.9 46.2 ; 39.2 
74.0 83.3 48.0 , 49.6 
79.6 100.0 48.1 8. 49.2 
82.4 100.0 54.0 d 55.4 





* Total assembly seats, 80, Elections in which there was no bipartisan opposition in either the primaries or ¢ 
general election were excluded. This would distort the significance of the results less than their is 
would. In the years 1930-44 only contested general elections data are used because the party affiliat 
primary candidates in those years are not known to the writer. 


t Based on the combined vote for all of the candidates in each party. 
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tion of the seats won decreased more rapidly. The only instance in which the 
majority proportion of seats won did not match the majority of votes received 
occurred in 1948, when the Democrats were able to win 59.1 per cent of the 
seats with only 48.8 per cent of the vote.’® In no year were the Republicans able 
to win a majority of the contested seats with a minority of the votes. Hence the 
various reapportionments neither rigged the legislature against one party abso- 
lutely to keep that party out of power permanently, nor relatively so that one 
party was perennially underrepresented in the legislature regardless of the num- 
ber of votes received. 
The limited ability to squeeze extra seats out of the reapportionment process 
is apparent finally from the registration pattern which emerged from the 1951 
apportionment. Of the fifty-nine assembly districts with population within the 
limits of 15 per cent of the size of the average state district, twenty-nine districts 
had a proportion of registered Democratic voters above the state average, the 
same number had a proportion of Republican voters above the state average, and 
ne district held a proportion equal to the state average. Republican advantages 
howed up in the twelve districts having population more than 15 per cent above 
the state average. Here eight districts had a higher Democratic registration than 
the state average and four had a lower registration. Republican advantages were 
lso apparent in the nine districts with population more than 15 per cent below 
state average. Of these, two had Democratic registration above the state 
verage, and the remaining seven had Democratic registration below the state 
verage. At the same time, however, the 1951 apportionment left sixty-four 
sembly districts (80 per cent) with a favorable Democratic registration and 
ly sixteen with a favorable Republican registration. 


1 
tr? 


PoPULATION APPORTIONMENT — CONGRESS 


Apportionment technicians desirous of achieving equitable representation 
» handicapped by more complicated limitations in districting for congressional 

seats than in shaping assembly districts. 

The Constitution of the United States provides for the apportionment of 
‘esentatives among the states but makes no explicit provision binding the 
tes to a particular method of apportionment of their respective representatives. 

The constitutional provision for congressional regulation of the time, place, and 
manner of holding elections enabled Congress to include in the Apportionment 
Act of 1842 a provision that representatives “should be elected by districts com- 


posed of contiguous territory equal in number to the representatives to which 


| 
; . . 
1 Stat 


may be entitled, no one district electing more than one representa- 
By 1910 other requirements had been added so that the apportionment 
iow stated that districts should be “composed of contiguous and compact 
and containing as nearly as practicable an equal number of inhabit- 
essfully cross-filed primary figures are added to the general election totals, the results 


s year also conform to the general pattern (Table VI). 


L. $91, cited in Laurence F. Schmeckebier, Congressional Apportionment (Washing 
okings, 1941), pp. 132-33. 
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ants.” *?. These provisions were dropped from the Federal Automatic Reappor- 
tionment Act of 1929 and were not embodied in subsequent amendments. 

The legal restrictions upon the apportionment of congressional districts by 
the states, which had been embodied in federal law from 1842 to 1929, were 
never enforced, however, either by the courts or by the House itself on the oc- 
casions in which state apportionments were challenged.'* Hence throughout the 
twentieth century, legal requirements of California rather than federal require- 
ments have governed the districting of the number of representatives to which 
the state has been entitled. 

California’s Constitution is specific about the requirements for congressional 
districting. The two main provisions are: (1) congressional districts must be 
composed of whole counties or assembly districts, and (2) counties, or assembly 
districts within a district must be contiguous.** A qualifying provision provides 
that no county can be divided to form a congressional district unless it contains 
more than one such district; in that case, any residual assembly district may be 
joined with an adjoining county to form a congressional district. 

The availability of congressional district population data for each decade of 
the twentieth century enables a comparison of the deviation of districts from the 
state average for the decennial years (Table VII). The evidence shows a sharp 
decline in the proportion of congressional districts which have been within the 
15 per cent deviation from the state average. In 1900 six out of eight districts 
(75 per cent) were within the 15 per cent deviation, and this proportion rose 
to 82 per cent in 1910. After the failure of Congress to reapportion in 1920, 


subsequent apportionments placed more and more districts outside the 15 per 
cent deviation. In 1930 only thirteen out of twenty districts (65 per cent) were 
within the maximum deviation. This dropped to 61 per cent (fourteen out of 
twenty-three) in 1940, and to 47 per cent (fourteen out of thirty) in 1950. 
Part of this trend is a direct result of the legal provisions of the California 
Constitution which make it more and more difficult to district a county as the 
county population rises above an entitlement of one congressional district. Los 


Tasie VII 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE DEVIATION OF CALIFORNIA CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS FROM 1 
POPULATION OF AVERAGE State District, 1900-1950 





Per Cent Deviation 
from Population of - 
Average State District 1920* 1930 


Numser or Districts 








Over + 30.0 

+ 15.1 to + 30.0 

-15.0 to +15.0 
-15.1to -30.0...... 

Over -30.0 


mnmwmwano wv 











* No congressional reapportionment after the census of 1920 


® Schmeckebier, op. cit., pp. 133-35. 
* Ibid., pp. 135-38. 
* Article IV, Section 27. 
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Angeles is the classic example of this (Table VIII). After the census of 1900 Los 
Angeles received nine assembly districts and one congressional district. No prob- 
lem existed. After the 1910 census, Los Angeles received fifteen assembly and 
two congressional districts. It became necessary to place eight assembly districts 
in one Los Angeles congressional district and seven in the other. Inasmuch as 
the Los Angeles population was 71,849 over the total for two congressional dis- 
tricts, one district emerged with a deviation of 6.4 per cent over the state average, 
and the other with 26.7 per cent over the state average. The only alternative 
would have been to have attached one assembly district to the 11th Congressional 
District which comprised the seven southern and southeastern mountain coun- 
ties of the state. After the 1930 census the problem of an equitable congressional 
districting of Los Angeles County became more complicated. Now thirty as- 
sembly districts had to be divided into eight congressional districts. Twenty-four 
assembly districts could be evenly divided among the eight congressional districts 
but the remaining six assembly districts would have to be attached to adjoining 
counties or distributed among the eight Los Angeles congressional districts. Since 
all of the adjacent counties were in districts which already had a surplus of 
population, the six surplus assembly districts were distributed among the Los 
Angeles congressional districts. The result was that one Los Angeles district had 
a population of 23.2 per cent above the state average, and two emerged with 
below average populations of 17.7 and 20.0 per cent. The remaining five districts 
ame out within the limits of a 15 per cent deviation. 

In 1940 Los Angeles faced a similar problem when it received thirty-two 
assembly districts and nine and one-third congressional districts. This time an 
assembly district was attached to San Bernardino County to form the 21st Con- 
sressional District (actually two Los Angeles districts should have been included 


te 


bring the 21st District close to the state average). The remaining thirty-one 


assembly districts were divided into nine congressional districts with the result 


that two congressional districts were more than 15 per cent above and two were 
1ore than 15 per cent below the state average. The same problem emerged after 
the 1950 census and was solved in a similar manner. This time nine deviated by 
more than 15 per cent from the state average, four having more, and five less 

population than the average. 
Most of the wide population deviations in the state’s congressional districts 
1900 have occurred in multi-congressional counties. Of the thirty-six 


Taste VIII 





State Average Assembly State Average 
Los Angeles Population of Districts Population of 
Population Assembly District Awarded Congressional Districts 





170,298 18,563 9 185,632 
504,131 29,719 15 216,141 
936,455 o* a 
2,208,492 70,966 30 283,863 
2,785,643 86,342 32 300,321 
4,151,687 132,328 31 352,874 


mgressional reapportionment after the 1920 census. 
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counties which have deviated by more than 15 per cent from the state average 
in the reapportionments after the censuses of 1900, 1910, 1930, 1940 and 1950, 
twenty-four have occurred in multi-district counties, eighteen of these being in 
Los Angeles, three in San Francisco, two in Alameda, and one in San Diego. 
In these districts the constitutional provision that congressional districts be com- 
posed of whole assembly districts prevented any possible equitable spread of the 
population. 

As in assembly districting, most of the other twelve wide deviations during 
that period were the result of county population inequalities or geographical 
position which prevented the use of a different grouping to equalize population 
distribution. For example, in the 14th District in 1950, the desires of incumbent 
congressmen prevented a more equitable distribution of population with sur- 
rounding districts. The 2nd Congressional District, which was heavily under- 
populated after the 1910, 1930, and 1940 apportionments, contained the moun- 
tain counties of the northeastern part of the state and was considered to be a 
natural unit with similar interests. The inclusion of valley counties in the dis- 
trict was not desired by either the valley or mountain counties. 

California’s constitutional provisions have generally been an effective barrier 
to the equitable apportionment of congressional districts in the state. The pro- 
vision that congressional districts in multi-district counties must be composed of 
whole assembly districts has created the largest amount of maldistribution, 
although it is clear that the elimination of this provision would not prevent 
legislators from continuing to apportion districts to suit their own advantages. 

These built-in distortions are also made to order for the partisan reappor- 
tionment technician. In the Republican-controlled 1951 reapportionment, of the 
eight districts with population greater than 15 per cent above the state average, 
seven had a Democratic registration greater than the statewide proportion. Of 
the eight with a population deviation more than 15 per cent below the state- 
wide, six had Democratic registration below statewide. 

Los Angeles was particularly vulnerable on this point. Five of its twelve 
districts were heavily overpopulated and four of these had an above average 
Democratic registration in 1952. Five districts were heavily underpopulated 
and four of these had below average Democratic registration in 1952 (Table 
IX). Over-all, the heaviest Democratic strength was concentrated into the three 
largest districts, each of which comprised three assembly districts. The three 
smallest districts, composed of two assembly districts each, emerged as three of 
the four strongest Republican areas. Only three of the twelve congressional 
districts did not fit into a continuum from highest population, highest Democratic 
registration to lowest population, highest Republican registration. This was 2 
rather remarkable feat in view of the fact that the wishes of assemblymen had 
to be considered first and that congressional districts had to be composed of 
contiguous assembly districts."® 


“During the Assembly committee’s work on Los Angeles apportionment, “some individuals 
pointed out that overpopulated assembly districts might have been grouped in pairs and th 
underpopulated assembly districts in trios. . . . However, [Chairman] Waters’ congressional 
measures followed an exact opposite procedure.” Hardy, op. cit., p. 406. 
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This not only gave two extra congressional seats to the ten assembly districts 
in the five least populous congressional districts but it increased the weight of 
registered Republican voters over registered Democrats by close: to 50 per cent. 
The advantage this gave to the Republicans can be seen from a comparison of 
the votes received and seats won in Los Angeles districts after the 1951 reap- 
portionment. In 1954 with 48.9 per cent of the votes, the Democrats won only 
one-third of the seats. The vote and seats won remained constant in 1956. In 
1958 the Democrats sharply increased their vote to 56.1 per cent but succeeded 
in capturing only one more seat or 41.7 per cent of the seats. 

Yet the fact remains that the Republicans were able to carve out only three 
districts with favorable Republican registration, of which only two could be called 
“safe.” The Republicans, in winning eight of the twelve districts in the first 
three elections after the reapportionment, had to win five districts having favor- 
able Democratic registration. Three of these five were new in 1952 and had no 
Republican incumbents for the Democrats to unseat. It is ironic that when 
the Democrats. finally captured a seat from the Republicans in 1958 it was a 
district with a favorable Republican registration (as of 1952). 

Whatever advantages the Republicans gained in Los Angeles were offset 
by reapportionment limitations in the rest of the state. Statewide the Republicans 
received no added strength after 1951 (Table X). The Democrats had won 
between 47 and 49 per cent of the vote in the 1946, 1948, and 1950 congressional 
elections and had won between 38 and 44 per cent of the seats. In 1952 the 


Democratic vote dropped 3 percentage points and their seats won dropped 3.7 


TABLE X 


Democratic PERCENTAGES OF Votes RECEIVED AND SEATS GAINED IN CONTESTED 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS IN CALIFORNIA, 1930-1958 











Primaries SUCCESSFULLY 





Woof -Dewocearic Pencerace _Diocnavic Pencenvace -_Democeavic Panceyraa 
’ Contested 2-party Seats 2-party Seats 2-party Seats 
Year Elections* Vote Won Vote Won Vote Won 
EN ‘Givi 25.1 0.0 
TO 53.0 66.7 
a 57.0 83.3 
ae 60.4 100.0 
a 13 58.7 76.9 
a 9 55.9 77.8 
1942 ... ae 50.8 54.5 
1944 . —_ 53.0 81.3 
1946 .... 23 50.8 60.0 45.2 23.1 47.3 39.1 
1948 23 43.1 25.0 52.9 63.6 48.9 43.4 
1950 re 48.6 33.3 48.8 41.7 48.7 38 
oe 29 46.5 38.4 45.2 31.3 45.7 34.4 
1954 29 78.2 100.0 48.8 32.1 49.7 4.4 
1956 . 29 82.9 100.0 48.7 37.0 50.0 41 
a 80.8 00.0 50.1 44.0 53.9 53.3 











* Total congressional seats: 1930, 11; 1932-40, 20; 1942-50, 23; 1952-58, 30. Footnotes in Table VII apply here 
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percentage points. In 1958 when the Democrats finally moved past the 50 per 
cent mark by an appreciable amount they also won an equivalent majority of 
the seats. 

A long-range view indicates again that the reapportionment process has not 
enabled one party to stay in power or gain undue advantage at the expense of 
the other party in spite of shifting electoral sentiment. An inspection of the 
results of contested general elections since 1930 reveals, as it did in assembly 
elections, that the division of the partisan vote not only carries over into the 
distribution of seats won by each party but is greatly magnified in the process 
(Table X). In each year since 1930, except 1958, the party which has received 
a majority of the two-party vote in contested general elections has won a majority 
of the contested seats and has won a greater proportion of seats than its propor- 
tion of the vote. As one party’s proportion of the vote has increased over the 
50 per cent mark, its proportion of the seats won has increased rapidly; as its 
proportion of the vote has dropped under 50 per cent, its proportion of the seats 
won has dropped rapidly. This happened in spite of whoever controlled the 
reapportionment process in each of the three decades of the period. 

In congressional as in assembly apportionments the incumbents appear to 
inhibit any widespread shifts in partisan legislative strength. California’s decen- 
nial increases in congressional seats, sometimes of substantial proportions, have 
made it unnecessary for either party’s incumbents to be combined or redistricted 
ut of their own strongholds as occurred in some assembly districts. In no instance 
during the last four reapportionments were incumbents pitted against each other 

the succeeding election. Nor did incumbents fare poorly in their re-election 
campaigns. All six incumbents seeking re-election in 1912 were returned to 
‘fice. In the Democratic landslide of 1932, three Republican incumbents were 
lefeated and six incumbents (5 R, 1 D) were re-elected. In 1942 and 1952, one 
ncumbent of each party was defeated while eight Democrats and eight Republi- 
cans were returned to office in 1942 and eight Democrats and eleven Republicans 
received similar treatment from the voters in 1952. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Geographic apportionment is by its very nature effective because boundary 
ines normally can be changed only by an act of the legislature or by constitutional 
mendment. Hence, at least between reapportionments, whatever geographic 
representation pattern is built into the system is kept rigidly intact. 

The geographic apportionment of the California Senate effectively reduces 
the power of Los Angeles County and the southern counties, and the major 
population centers in the legislature as intended. In so doing population rep- 

entation is distorted in the extreme and the voter in some counties is counted 
much as 296 voters in other countries. 

Rural population’s representation is magnified in the California Senate, but 
rural-farm population as such is not helped enough by the system to be able to 
lominate it. The largest aggregates of rural and rural-farm population, and of 
farms and farm products are located in counties dominated by the urban popula- 
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tion centers of the state. These people and interests are thereby represented by 
urban senators and presumably must look to senators not responsible to them 
for representation of their interests.*® 

Where population is the legal basis of representation, distortions can and 
do occur. Some distortions are determined not by the apportionment technicians 
but by constitutional requirements and local interests which often coincide with 
topographic areas. Although multi-district counties (e.g., Los Angeles) seem to be 
an open invitation to the deliberate manufacturing of population distortions, 
the frequency of distortions is less there than in multi-county districts in the 
Assembly. Population distortions are greater in congressional multi-district 
counties because of the constitutional requirement that congressional districts 
must be be composed of whole assembly districts in such counties. In any case it 
is much easier to control gerrymandering in the large multi-district counties and 
it is here that the partisan “hatchet men” can do their most effective work. 

In California, however, recent attempts to gain partisan advantage: from 
reapportionment have been spectacularly unsuccessful, especially in the As- 
sembly. In limited areas where representation was diminishing the minority 
party has felt the full stab of the carving knife, although the incumbents have 
usually survived even the most skillful attempts to isolate them from their former 
constituents. Where representation has increased, the majority party has never 
combined two incumbents into one district. Nor has there been any significant 
difference in voting results after reapportionments in comparison with results 
in prior non-reapportionment years. 

The requirement that congressional districts be composed of assembly dis- 
tricts in large counties has enabled the majority party to gain some added rep- 
resentation through the apportionment process there. But this advantage is much 
more limited than usually claimed. Seats won have a far greater relationship 
to total votes received than to the efforts of reapportionment technicians. In 
effect neither party has been able to rig the system to entrench itself absolutely 
in power nor even to structure the system so that one party is perennially under- 
represented or overrepresented in the legislature regardless of the number of 
votes received. 

Two related but contradictory forces contrive to thwart partisan contro! 
over voting results for legislative offices in California. In the reapportionment 
process in the legislature there is an apparent unwillingness of incumbents to up- 
set many of the established district patterns in multi-county districts where the 
original topographic and other local factors which were the basis for the original 


* Obviously these urban senators may care for the interests of their rural constituents just as rur: 
senators may adequately represent urban population in their constituencies. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to measure the legislative effects of the representa 
tion pattern established by successive reapportionments in California. However, avail 
evidence is strong (e.g., Arthur Samish’s easy control over the Senate on behalf of his urban 
business clients and the testimony of such careful observers as Franklin Hichborn and ‘ 
McWilliams) that noncorporate farm interests have not found the Senate to be a champio! 
of their interests in the legislature. See Hichborn, op. cit., McHenry, op. cit., pp. 353-54; 
McWilliams, California: The Great Exception (New York: Wyn, 1949), pp. 209-13; and 
George B. Merry, “Rural-Urban Imbalance Aired in Legislatures,” Christian Science Moni 


tor, October 9, 1958. 
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apportionment are still in existence. These factors create a bipartisan cohesion 
which serves to resist effectively efforts to change district lines. Incumbents, 
with few exceptions, are also obviously willing to maintain each other in office 
regardless of which party controls the legislature. This is especially true — a rule 
without exception in California — in areas receiving added representation. 

After the reapportionment other forces tend to frustrate further the achieve- 
ment of partisan advantage. Partisan advantages which have been built into the 
system (unintended as in the Senate in the 1926-28 reapportionment; and 
deliberate as in the Assembly and House of Representatives in the 1951 reappor- 
tionment) have failed to maintain the system against successful efforts by the 
party out of power to gain votes on a statewide basis. In spite of built-in partisan 
biases which were designed to give more seats to the party in control than its 
statewide vote would ordinarily entitle it, seats in the Assembly and in Congress 
have been won by each party in a ratio consistent with the proportion of votes 
received. Thus voting response from the electorate has been the key factor in the 
partisan composition of these legislative bodies. The rapidity with which the 
Democratic party gained control of the congressional delegation and both houses 
of the California legislature within a few years after the most partisan reappor- 
tionment of the century in 1951 indicates at the very least that reapportionment 
technicians require far greater improvement in techniques than they now possess 
if effective control over legislative voting is to be achieved. No small part of the 
problem in California probably stems from the inability to control relevant socio- 
economic forces which in that particular milieu have a dynamism and strength 
largely independent of the political process.?’ 

As the whole American society assumes a dynamic character, and as long- 
tatic local forces give way to internal and external pressures (as in many former 
yne-party states) we may expect to see more rapid changes in the partisan and 
interest group composition of state and national legislatures than have heretofore 
been thought possible. The most difficult hurdle will be geographic inequities. 
In many places these may assume a permanent character. 


Any attempt to develop specific causal relationships between these forces and the ineffectiveness 
of reapportionment controls would require a different and lengthier study than is possible 
here. We have been concerned primarily with measuring the representation effectiveness 
of the geographic, interest group, and partisan objectives of reapportionment. The analysis 
at this point is inferential and based on an assumed correlation between the major socio 
economic character of a society and its voting behavior. As such it is only suggestive. 











TRANSCENDENCE AND CHARISMA 


Joun T. Marcus 
Hofstra College 


NE OF THE DOMINANT themes of history has been the striving of 

Man for transcendence. This goal has taken a variety of forms. Among 

them may be found the ideal of salvation in Union with God, or in the 
release from desire by the “break-through” beyond the wall of consciousness 
and suffering. Another form of transcendence consists of withdrawal into the 
fantasy-fulfillment of the aesthetic experience. All of these involve an attempt 
to escape from the perpetual flow of time into the higher state of a timeless alter- 
ego. But there exists one version of transcendence that seeks its goal within time 
and that finds the “break-through” in the individual’s contribution to the pur- 
poses of history. In contrast to the various movements of withdrawal, transcend- 
ence here is identified with participation; specifically, it consists of an historical 
consciousness leading to some teleology of history. 

In the modern Western world-view, this last form has generally pre- 
dominated. The characteristic values of the nineteenth century — liberalism, 
nationalism, scientific positivism, socialism, and the romantic faith in the good- 
will of man — have all constituted a search in historical terms for the goal of 
transcendence. The projection of a* particular perspective of the evolution of 
events in the past becomes the idealized image of society in the future. To Con- 
dorcet, for example, the movement towards progress that has already occurred 
provides the projected blue-print of the human perfectibility that is to come. 
In this light, all phases of human activity acquire a fundamentally melioristic 
and “historical” objective, and transcendence appears as a realizable, immanent 
goal within historical time. The very popularization of such expectations deter- 
mines social goals and affects human actions. Thus the particular perspective of 
historical “direction” can become at least temporarily self-validating:' the belief 
in Manifest Destiny inspires the adventurous to settle the West and thereby 
implements itself. To be sure, other forms of the vision of the alter-ego, such 
as the withdrawal into mysticism or into the intrcspective contemplation of the 
artist, have continued to act as significant counterpoints. But their tones 
have been muted. Even religious transcendence came in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury to be increasingly identified with a social ethic and the individual’s con- 
tribution to historical progress — this, at any rate, was the essence of liberal and 
social Christianity. In short, a central theme of the nineteenth century world- 
sense in the West was the search for transcendence within the framework of 
history. 

Philosophically and psychologically, the striving for transcendence involves 
the condition of empathy. The very notion of transcendence means the stepping 
out of one’s present self into an idealized alter-ego and this total transfiguration 
requires the projection of the self into something somehow beyond it. In this 
empathic projection, the individual experiences vicariously a transcendent state 


* Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Practice (Glencoe: Free Press, 1949), pp. 179-82f 
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of being by identifying himself with an immanent ideal. The process involves an 
alienation of the personality, and its reintegration in a different form through 
which the individual reaches for “release” from the tension of life. Thus empathy 
provides a psychological transference of the urge for transcendence through an 
identification of the alter-ego with an ultimate “beyond-self.” 

The specific subject of this transference and identification has generally 
been some personified symbol of the ideal. In its initial form, the subject is a 
seing invested with superhuman powers. The individual’s identification with 
this incarnate ideal is buttressed, psychologically, by an orchestration of magical 
props: the miranda. The general relationship described is the historical phe- 
nomenon Max Weber identified as “charisma.” * As he uses the term, it signifies 
a social and political authority resting upon a religious-emotional empathy with 
a magical, or ideal-incarnating, leader. 


We can see that the charismatic hero thus performs the function of agent 


for the identification of the alter-ego with a transcendent state. By giving “pres- 
ence” to the historical ideal, he transforms it from a remote abstraction into an 
mmediate psychological reality. Thus he becomes the fulcrum of the value- 
system for his followers and elicits their obedience for his politico-messianic 
movement. In this way, the charismatic figure focuses their quest for transcend- 
ence back into worldly and social activism, and into the consciousness of history. 

Weber extended the idea of charisma to mean also the super-human quality 
of indispensability vested in a leader. Thus incidentally the notion of charisma 
helps to explain the recurrent question of the influence of the Hero upon events. 
It does this not by assuming some fundamental contradiction between the idea 
of a social-scientific perspective of history and a humanist-biographical concern 
with the role of the creative individual, but on the contrary by approaching the 
latter in the framework of the former: the “irrational” impact of charismatic 
personality is itself recognized as an investigable phenomenon. 

The essence of the indispensability of the charismatic Hero lies in the belief 
he arouses that he can control the forces of history and achieve its transcendent 
objective. In modern times, Hitler represents one of the most obviously charis- 
matic figures: the “true-believing” Nazi had implicit faith that under the Fiihrer’s 
leadership, Germany could master the destiny of history and — this is especially 
ignificant — he acted accordingly. Here we find again the tendency to self- 
validation of historical mystiques. We find also in Naziism an exemplification 
‘f the psychological bond of empathy. This bond accomplishes the focusing 


\f 


f the individual’s yearning for release upon his “engagement” in society which 
we have already noted as a characteristic of the Western world-view. It is 
self-evident that for the Nazi, the Aryan Hero was his own projected alter-ego; 
in this alter-ego is found the link between the ideal of the “beyond-self” and 


*Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, trans. by A. M. Henderson and 
Talcott Parsons (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947), pp. 358-63, and Parsons’ 
Introduction, pp. 64-66ff. M. Weber, From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, trans. and ed 
by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946), pp. 245-52, 

and the Introduction, pp. 51-55. 
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the socio-political phenomenon of charismatic power. Empathic identification 
with the charismatic figure becomes the vehicle of transcendence; through it the 
individual alienates his alter-ego in “the movement” but also finds a new iden- 
tity in his relationship to the chiliastic expectation the Hero embodies. The 
“convert” saw in Hitler the real “presence” in his own time of the ultimate, 
teleological purpose of history itself. Association with the Nazi movement 
brought him the security of a meaning in life guaranteed by an inevitable histori- 
cal justification: the Thousand-Year Reich. 

To cite another example, it is apparent that many Britons felt emotionally 
reassured during the war and comforted by the knowledge of Churchill’s pres- 
ence at the head of the government, although this had comparatively little 
“rational” advantage in the conduct of the campaigns.* The mere fact of his 
charismatic quality, personifying the transcendent state of “their finest hour,” 
became in effect a real and significant force upon the outcome of the war and 
a major determinant of history. In France, it is clear that De Gaulle, personi- 
fication of a national identity, enjoys in part a similarly charismatic authority. 
Significantly, the power of both Churchill and De Gaulle has rested essentially 
upon the conviction they inspired in their followers that they were the masters 
of history and that in the long run history would be “with them.” Thus it is 
charisma which has made powerful social forces out of teleologies of history; 
from ideas, these have been converted into mystiques that have historical pres- 
ence. 

We have seen charisma, in its catalyzing of historical mystiques, generate 
social-ideological myths. These take on great importance in the political psy- 
chology of Georges Sorel. Like the myths in Sorel’s theory, so charisma in Weber’s 
analysis functions as a revolutionary challenge to the existing order. Indeed, 
since the charismatic hero carries in himself his followers’ expectations of his- 
torical transcendence — which implies metamorphosis of the conditions of being 
—his role must, psychologically, call for change in the nature of society. In 
short, his appeal must be revolutionary. The force of such a revolutionary 
dynamism is derived from a subject-ruler allegiance characterized by a trans 
figuring projection of the alter-ego and by a propitiatory faith in an historical 
objective. The root of this irrational bond lies in the philosophical-psychological 
function of charisma: the empathic identification with a hero-personality seen 
as the transcendent self. 

How is this condition distinguished from non-charismatic authority? In 
order to answer this question it must first be noted that the quality of charisma is 
rarely, if ever, an absolute condition, nor indeed is it likely to be entirely lacking. 
Only the Messiah is a purely charismatic figure to his followers, and only he 
suggests unalloyed transcendence. Even the Prophet has rational attributes to 
the faithful; and even the witch-doctor in a fetishistic tribe has non-charismatic 
characteristics. On the other hand, virtually every social relation involves some 


*It has been argued that his influence on Allied strategy frequently was less than beneficent: 
Trumbull Higgins, Winston Churchill and the Second Front (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957). 
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degree of magical-charismatic attraction or repulsion.* Thus in every community, 
each individual’s response to authority is almost certain to include both charis- 
matic and non-charismatic features. Napoleon carefully played up to the self- 
interest of the landed peasant, and for many Paris capitalists, allegiance to the 
Empire was quite rational, involving little patriotic mysticism. But the domi- 
nantly charismatic character of Napoleon’s hold over most of his followers is 
amply evidenced by the “Hundred Days” in which rational factors can hardly 
ain his lightning return to authority after power had already passed to the 
other side. Indeed, at this juncture there came into play, for the soldiers who 
had served under him, the vision that the transcendent glory of revolutionary 
France was still incarnate in their fallen Emperor. 

As a further example, one may cite the case of Louis XIV. He was the 
anointed of God, and consequently transcended ordinary mortality; at the same 
time, he was head of a bureaucratic system to which the subject was bound by 
many administrative and conservative bonds of convenience. Hence Weber writes 
about the institutionalization and routinization of charisma which transforms 
the initially revolutionary impact into a force of social conservatism.® It is obvious 
that the charismatic quality is not an exclusive attribute and that it is almost 
ilways mixed with rational and institutional pressures. 


avn 
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Having made these reservations, we can proceed to distinguish the essential 
character of non-charismatic authority. As Weber suggests, it is rational; its 
primary impetus comes from tradition and an established bureaucracy.’ In such 
cases, too, there is frequently an identification of the members of the group with 
the ruler, but it is the identification of the present self rather than the transcend- 
ent self. As an instance, the appeal of Prime Minister Attlee in the middle 
forties suggested the nature of power of a political leader who first rose through 
1 bureaucratized party structure and then capitalized on a widespread popularity 
involving a considerable degree of empathy and identification that remained 
essentially non-charismatic. These differences between charismatic and non- 
charismatic authority seem to confirm that the distinctiveness of the former 
does in fact lie in its incarnation of some vision of a transcendent state. 

Charisma therefore expresses great psychological intensity. It might even 

ppear as though the charismatic figure is one whose flamboyant emotionalism 
vokes the irrational response of his following. But such a view would rep- 


‘Indeed, it may be suggested that there exists also a negative charisma in which demonic charac- 
teristics are attributed to a hated figure, as in the Christian view of Attila, “the scourge of 


God.” 


Friedrich Sieburg, Napoleon; Die Hundert Tage (Stuttgart, 1956), throughout, but esp, pp. 111- 
253. Arthur Chuquet, “Napoléon a Grenoble,” La Revue de Paris (Paris), VI (1917), 5-43, 
356-86. For a sympathetic eye-witness account, see: J. Berriat-Saint-Prix, Napoléon I*" 4 
Grenoble (Grenoble, 1861). 


Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, pp. 363-73ff., and the Introduction, 
pp. 64-66. 
lbid., pp. 361ff. But here, again, there is no absolute differentiation; thus, pre-Westernized China 
featured a traditional, bureaucratic ethic, yet its root in magic, and the position of the Em 
peror as responsible for the harmony of society with nature, indicate a mixture of charismatic 
und non-charismatic qualities. See Max Weber, The Religion of China; Confucianism and 
Taoism, trans. and ed. by H. H. Gerth (Glencoe: Free Press, 1951), chaps. v—viii; and 
Weber, From Max Weber, pp. 247-50. 
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resent a serious misapprehension of the nature of the charismatic relationship. 
There have been essentially unromantic, aloof personalities who have become 
charismatic rulers. Calvin is a striking example of this. In a different way, the 
apparently detached figure of Robespierre became a significant personification of 
the revolutionary mystique to his mass-followers in Paris. Indeed, Robespierre 
incarnated a vision of transcendence in the specific form of a teleology of history: 
the ideal state of the Republic of Virtue and Liberty manifest and given historical 
“immediacy” in the Jacobin leader.® 

Charismatic authority first proceeds from the particular magnetism and 
unique personality of the individual Hero. This is the essential mystery of 
charisma, and the initial force of the charismatic bond. It also provides the link 
we have noted between a humanistic and a social scientific perspective of history. 
Indeed, Weber emphasized that as charisma becomes institutionalized and thus 
loses its revolutionary quality, it becomes separated from the individual character- 
istics of subsequent leaders. For an hereditary ruling priesthood, routinized 
charisma was a functional attribute of status and role, not a personal attribute 
of individual character. Such was the nature of authority of both Levites and 
Brahmans.* We may conclude that the psychological intensity of charisma need 
not lie in the personality of the ruler —although the magnetic quality of a 
“prophetic” predecessor necessarily was its initial source — but proceeds rather 
from the community’s identification of the leader with a transcendent ideal. 
In its first phase, the ecstatic transference of the individual disciple’s alter-ego 
to the ruler was a consequence of the charismatic quality of the Hero; now the 
empathic projection of the follower’s alter-ego becomes the generator of the 
social and political force of charisma and the source of the individual’s engage- 
ment in the community. 

The relationships touched upon here indicate some of the ways in which 
charisma has been a central agent for channeling the striving for a “break- 
through” upon the process of history and for making of the search for transcend- 
ence in the West largely a force of commitment to society rather than of with- 
drawal.’® It is noteworthy that even in Plato’s predominantly unhistorical 
thought, the Philosopher-King — who from one point of view appears as the 
embodiment of rationalized authority — is the indispensable ruler whose ultimate 
knowledge of the transcendent Truth makes him the master over the changing 
material environment and the personification, as well as the continuing re-cre- 
ator, of the city-state. Here in Plato’s ideal republic the Philosopher-King sym- 
bolizes the combination of ultimate liberation of the highest human soul with 


*Robert R, Palmer, Twelve Who Ruled; The Committee of Public Safety During the Terror 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941), pp. 323-24, 328-34, esp. 333. J. M. Thompson, 
Robespierre (Oxford: Blackwell, 1935), II, 178, 279-80. 

*Max Weber, Ancient Judaism, trans. and ed. by H. H. Gerth and Don Martindale (Glencoe 
Free Préss, 1952), scattered, but esp. pp. 178-S0ff. Max Weber, The Religion of India; The 
Sociology of Hinduism and Buddhism, trans. and ed. by H. H. Gerth and Don Martindale 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 1958), pp. 29ff. and esp. 49ff., 59, 60. 

” This is not to imply that charisma always acts in such a way. In many instances, particularly 
in Indian civilization, charisma has fitted in with various perspectives of ascetic world 

denial. In the present analysis, charisma should be seen as the agent, not the sufficient 

cause, of the sense of justification through history. 
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a total commitment to the polis. In the mundane workings of Western social 
ideologies, charismatic authority has provided the living symbols that give pres- 
ence to the alter-ego and thereby has bridged, psychologically, the existing his- 
torical conditions and the teleological ideal. The individual here finds ful- 
fillment in the conviction of contributing to the irresistible approach of a higher, 
but still historical, state of being. Thus, by associating transcendence with his- 
torical Heroes, charisma has played in the West a crucial role in fashioning 


from the consciousness of history a significant and distinctive perspective of 
values. 
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The Mississippi Valley in British Politics. By CLARENCE W. ALvorp. (New 
York: Russell & Russell, Inc., 1959. Vol. I, pp. 358; Vol. II, pp. 396. $12.50.) 


Russell & Russell’s reissue of Professor Alvord’s classic study of the British 
policy toward the trans-Allegheny region from 1763 down to the outbreak of 
the American Revolution performs a real service to scholars. Long unavailable, 
this work remains definitive and very valuable. 

Alvord was studying the Proclamation of 1763 for at least a decade before 
the first appearance of his masterpiece. His labors were so careful and thorough 
that even today, nearly half a century after that appearance, his conclusions have 
seldom been challenged. He anticipated Lewis Namier’s findings on the real 
character of George III’s relations to Parliament, for example. Indeed, Thomas 
Abernethy is the only contemporary researcher to add much to our knowledge of 
the area pioneered by Alvord. 

For it was a pioneering work. Alvord ignored the usual story of the Stamp 
Act, Massachusetts Bay, the Boston Massacre, the Tea Party, and focused serious 
attention for the first time on the importance of the Western lands in the era 
of the Revolution. This is not to say that he was an arguer of a novel thesis, in 
the manner of a Turner or a Beard, but rather that he was an accurate revealer 
of hitherto unknown aspects of our nation’s origin. Perhaps this quality ac- 
counts for the continuing vitality and usefulness of the result. 


Puiuip C. STURGES 
University of Utah 


Colloques de Rheinfelden. By RAyMonp Aron, GEeorGE KENNAN, RosBert Op- 
PENHEIMER, and others. (Paris: Calman-Lévy, 1960. Pp. 328.) 


This is a somewhat edited record of discussions held in Basle-Rheinfelden 
under the auspices of the Congress for Cultural Freedom. Industrial society was 
the topic and Professor Raymond Aron the presiding genius. He contributed the 
introductory and the concluding essays, and was vigilant in bringing wandering 
intellectuals’ thoughts back to the central theme. Professors Bicanic of Zagreb, 
Catlin of McGill, Hersch of Geneva, Lindblom of Yale, Polanyi of Oxford, 
Rostow of Cambridge, Salin of Basle, Talmon of Jerusalem, and Voegelin of 
Munich, in addition to Messrs. Kennan, Oppenheimer, de Jouvenel of France, 
and Mehta of India, participated most actively, imparting to the colloquium the 
flavor of their distinction, specialization, and background. 

Raymond Aron’s thesis (related to the teachings of Auguste Comte and con- 
ditionally tolerated by most, though not all, participants) delineated “industrial 
society” as an ideal type of functionally rational human attitudes and social 
organization. The stabilized democracies of the industrial West have experienced 
the decline of ideological ferment since the second world war, as political parties 
of the Right and the non-Communist Left saw their disagreements shrink to 
questions of technique and efficiency. The issues of equality and liberty re- 
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mained, but the possibility of decreasingly unequal distribution of a growing 
national wealth has blunted their ideological impact on the masses. The great 
questions for the West are: is contemporary lack of ideological messianism a 
sign of disintegration or of deeper-than-ever integration? Will the growing organi- 
zational similarity of the West’s “mixed economy” and the Soviets’ “disguised 
market economy” lead to a convergence of social and political forms, too, or will 
the difference between a monistic one-party system and a pluralistic multi- 
party system remain as fundamental as ever? Do Western political institutions, 
as distinct from general principles, supply any meaningful model for under- 
developed countries, beset by growing disparity between population and resources? 
Can classical political theory offer any guidance on the dynamic problems of 
developing societies or must we confess that an “evil” (i.e., autocratic) regime 
may be “necessary” — at least for the initial phase of growth? And if the Western 
sage hesitates both to offer and to withhold his models as applicable to the non- 
Communist “East,” what kind of good life does he contemplate for industrial 
society in his own part of the world? If economic growth is the new fetish, then 
growth for what? 

Of the many statements, a few may be singled out to show the drift of the 
discussion. Mr. Kennan believed that, at least institutionally, the difference be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union was only relative, this country 
having no more than a modified one-party system (in the absence of real alter- 
native between the parties), with ample opportunity for the independent’s “inner 
emigration.” According to Mr. Mehta, India’s de facto one-party system is, by 
contrast, relieved by the right or claim of minorities to civil disobedience — an 
original variant of the usual one-party vs. multiparty system dichotomy. The 
development of national power, rather than alignment, must and will be the 
response of states like India to the shock of abstract communism coming to mean 
strong, threatening power across the border. But “internal imperialism” of the 
industrialized sector over the traditional society must not become the tragic sub- 
titute for outside imperialism. A contradiction, perhaps? Others may be un- 
covered thanks to De Jouvenel’s contrast between “efficiency,” peculiar to 
economics, and “legitimacy” of compromise and equilibrium, proper to politics 
— within the realm of which it is ideology,.according to Talmon, which supplies 
the directive thrust. Not very optimistic, finally, were Mr. Oppenheimer’s 
thoughts on the problem of communication between specialists (and on the 
prevalent reduction of the ethical problem of nuclear war to game theorizing), 
while others voiced concern over the fate of both the rational and the aesthetic 
ide of the good life when industrialism and mass culture predominate. 

One must read the book, and the partial and personal answers it offers on 
* many questions, as if listening to a searching and serious, in part fruitful and 
in part sterile, conversation of civilized men. If approached in that spirit, the 
effort is worth making. 


Washington, D.C. 


GeorceE LIsKA 
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France Steadfast and Changing. By RaymMonp Aron. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 201. $4.75.) 


M. Aron’s writings are always an excellent example of social science in the 
service of political journalism, dominated by the needs of the latter but also a 
good deal more knowledgeable and searching than most of the journalism of our 
experience. This book is no exception. Addressed primarily to a general, foreign 
audience, it is not a consistently profound study of contemporary political life, 
French or otherwise. Nevertheless, it conveys a great deal of relevant informa- 
tion and frequently thought-provoking insights. In it M. Aron tries to show how 
the Fifth Republic emerged out of the Fourth (and the Third, for that matter), 
the product both of its successes and its failures, and suggests that the new will 
not be significantly different from the old. That the picture is often confused is 
not entirely the author’s fault; France is not a good subject for those who prefer 
a simple and straight-forward diet. 

M. Aron deals in this book with the French political system, economy, and 
problems and policies in “imperial” and European affairs. He discusses the 
background and events of the revolution of May 1958 and its aftermath, as well 
as the place in those events of the personality of General de Gaulle. In singu- 
larly brief compass he covers much ground. But this is not a history of France in 
recent years. It is an attempt to illuminate that history and convey a sense of 
French attitudes and ways of thinking. Unhappily the tone of the argument is 
often rather defensive; although in his writings for French consumption Aron 
is among the more critical, in this book (originally lectures at Harvard) he rather 
well exhibits the truth of his own observation: “We French reproach foreigners 
for meddling in our affairs, but we begin by calling on humanity to witness our 
quarrels, each of us alleging the purity of his cause and the unworthiness of his 
adversaries.” 

The result is somewhat strange. M. Aron is too acute and sophisticated to be 
unaware of the difficulties in French politics, economics, and foreign affairs, and 
they are quite well stated. Nevertheless they are promptly rationalized as the 
consequences of accidents or of facets of the French personality that make them 
the charming people they are. That political crises are not the responsibility of 
politicians or governmental procedures but of more general political attitudes, 
which in denying support to every regime since the Revolution turned every na- 
tional emergency into a constitutional crisis, is a point well made. But then the 
author also notes that the government acted courageously in backing the Monnet 
Plan, which concentrated scarce resources in the development of basic industry. 
This was, after all, an important and controversial option, and one which Aron 
himself did not approve ten years ago. Why were such options not available to 
governments in other matters, as in Indochina and North Africa for example, 
until the hand was forced with the tragic consequences the author points out 
so well? To this question there is no answer in this book, unless it be in the leaf 
Aron has taken from Tocqueville to the effect that French ambitions always 
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exceed their means. As he suggests, this is both the glory and the weakness of 

the nation and of its present great leader. 

, P . Wiruam H. Harsorp 
University of Washington 


The Soviet Cultural Offensive: The Role of Cultural Diplomacy in Soviet 
Foreign Policy. By Freperick C. BarGcHoorn. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, 1960. Pp. vi, 353. $7.50.) 


Until recently, the Soviet Union was one of the countries which could 
only be visited after elaborate and lengthy preparations; now, however, every- 
thing has been made much easier. Also, on the assumption that an exchange 
of visits between the United States and Soviet Russia might lead to better under- 
tanding, Soviet citizens have been touring America (at the American expense, 
f course!) — students gasping at Lost Angeles freeways, dancers scanning New 
York skyscrapers, architects inspecting Washington supermarkets, writers padding 
through Chicago stockyards, and the like. The Soviet-American exchanges have 
been enthusiastically sponsored by the foundations’ money and by the Department 
of State. Easily and readily have been forgotten the recent backsliding by Soviet 
officials in their contact with the Americans, the accusations of spying, the de- 
portations and other troubles. 

Strangely enough, the Soviet cultural offensive, as one of the branches of 
Soviet foreign policy, has been almost neglected by scholars. In this respect, 
Barghoorn has ventured on a virgin field. On the bases of official Soviet state- 
ments and the historical record of Soviet action, he describes the ways in which 
the Soviet system uses exchanges of persons and other forms of cultural exchange 
for the purposes of the Kremlin. He shows how the Soviet approach to cultural 
relations has the same one-sided emphasis on utility and expediency, and the 
same aversion to geniune reciprocity, as Soviet policy in other areas of foreign 
relations. While he concentrates on the period after the death of Stalin, he 
pays sufficient attention to earlier decades to demonstrate the essential continuity 
f Stalinist and post-Stalinist behavior. 

Of special value is Chapter VI, “Organization and Training,” describing 
the Soviet training for cultural diplomacy. Good also are the sections on the 
barriers to free spontaneous communication imposed by Soviet totalitarianism 
delineating major differences between the rigidly guided impact sought by Mos- 
cow and the varieties of intercultural communication among more pluralistic 
societies. A concluding chapter contains a summary of the record of the ex- 
periences in cultural and political history; it also offers suggestions for future 
Western society. It appears that “even when the U.S.S.R. was poor and weak its 
rulers made peculiarly effective use of their own version of what some American 
ociologists call ‘guided culture contact.’” But “judged by liberal standards of 
cultural freedom,” the Soviet program seems “a perversion of good means for 
dubious ends” and, so far, American exchange policy in dealing with the Soviet 
Union can hardly be described in terms of “reciprocity.” 
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Dr. Barghoorn was press attaché at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow from 1943 
to 1947, and visited Soviet Russia again in 1956, 1958, and in 1959. It appears 
extremely unlikely that he will be allowed to tour Soviet Russia again as the 
Soviet officials are bound to resent his analysis. 

Too bad that Barghoorn has a limited number of references in his footnotes, 
as the work would have gained by listing studies showing the general framework 
of the Soviet concept of propaganda, Furthermore, the reader is earnestly ad- 
vised to write to Senator James O. Eastland and ask for his report, “Beware! 
Tourists Reporting on Russia” (February 6, 1960), which is an excellent docu- 
mentary supplement showing the mentality of the American visitors learning 


“all about Russia” in a four weeks’ tour. ri) 
JosepH S. RouceK 


University of Bridgeport 


NATO in the 1960’s. By Atastair BUCHAN. (Published for the Institute for 
Strategic Studies, London. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. Pp. xi, 
131. $3.00.) 


When SACEUR General Lauris Norstad recently proposed making NATO 
the “fourth nuclear power” by assigning it control over nuclear warheads, he was 
echoing the most controversial proposal in this excellent little book on the future 
of the Atlantic alliance. Seldom, in all the many works published by or about 
NATO, can the reader find a more succinct, well-written, and thought-provoking 
discussion of this vital issue. Buchan’s work fills a scholarly, as well as a popular, 
need for a review of NATO’s past achievements and future problems. 

Alastair Buchan, a British journalist for The Economist and The Observer 
from 1948 to 1958, wrote this as the working paper for the first annual con- 
ference of the new Institute for Strategic Studies (Ford-financed) in October 
1959. Sir John Slessor, who contributed a brief Foreword, noted that not every- 
one would agree with its conclusions — a fact amply demonstrated by the vigor- 
ous dissent to the nuclear-sharing suggestion, appended by Professor P. M. S. 
Blackett. 

The book is divided into two parts: “The Nature of the Challenge,” and 
“The Implications of Interdependence.” In the first, Buchan outlines Soviet 
policy and future NATO requirements on the working assumption that the next 
decade will not produce any real détente between East and West. He also as- 
sumes a permanent American commitment to the defense of Western Europe 
and the continuing need for NATO “shield” forces as the alliance adjusts to 
the nuclear missile age. He notes, appropriately, the changing balance within 
NATO as the major European members (especially Germany) achieve greater 
economic and military strength. Buchan agrees with Washington that they 
should shoulder more of the infrastructure, overseas aid, and other costs, but 
rejects any supranational role for NATO. 

The second and longer section expounds Buchan’s belief that NATO should 
acquire more tactical nuclear weapons, in hard or mobile sites. He rejects as 
unworkable or inefficient other proposals for unilateral European nuclear weapons 
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development (whether by Britain, France, or other powers); a European Defense 
Pool (as suggested by Ben Moore in his 1958 study); or the present policy of 
keeping nuclear warheads under American control. Buchan seems to feel that 
allowing SHAPE to control a widely dispersed network of nuclear missile bases 
would reassure Europeans (such as President de Gaulle) now inclined to build 
their own nuclear deterrent. He also minimizes the problems of triggering the 
NATO deterrent in a time of crisis or of preventing a smaller NATO member 
from using the weapons unilaterally. Buchan’s arguments for a NATO nuclear 
force, seconded by General Norstad and Chancellor Adenauer, are both per- 
suasive and comforting. 

However, as the Blackett dissent and American reaction proves, many ques- 
tion the advisability of spreading nuclear weapons and their control from Norway 
to Turkey. Blackett claims it would heighten the danger of accidental war; in- 
volve impossible security demands within Europe; frighten Russia without add- 
ing to Western defenses; and pose an American congressional dilemma in 
revising the MacMahon Act. 

This reviewer was impressed by the large amount of information and analy- 
tical comment Buchan was able to compress into a short work: its style will 
appeal to students, but its content should attract any scholar interested in NATO 
problems. One misses an index, but the Glossary of relevant terms is perhaps 
more useful for this type of book. In sum, “NATO in the 1960’s” is the one 
book which I would recommend to anyone for a succinct, lively, and stimulating 
analysis of where NATO has been and where it should go in the next decade. 
Let us hope that future publications of the new British institute will be equally 
pein Douctas H. MENDEL, Jr. 

University of California, Los Angeles 


Treaties and Executive Agreements in the United States: Their Separate Roles 
and Limitations. By ELtpert M. Byrp, Jr. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1960. Pp. x, 276. 21 guilders, $5.60.) 


In a neat and compact volume, Professor Byrd addresses himself to one of 
» most delicate and highly controversial questions of our day. Its very admix- 
ture of jurisdictional levels and of governmental powers contribute to its com- 
plexity. Both international and constitutional law, and executive, legislative, 
and judicial powers are involved. Moreover, both national and state powers are 
brought into the picture. Amid contemporary discussions where a good deal of 
political heat has been engendered, a commendable amount of legal light has 
been shed. 
In sound, traditional fashion, Professor Byrd begins with the words of the 
Constitution. He then examines the declarations of the Founding Fathers on 
wwers for the regulation of foreign affairs. A chapter is given over to the con- 
deration of treaties made by the Founding Fathers themselves. Supreme Court 
decisions on treaties and executive agreements are then analyzed. Employing 
the term “international agreement” as an all-inclusive one describing agreements 
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between nations, the author in three consecutive chapters deals successively 
with “the treaty power,” “joint congressional-executive actions,” and “presidential 
actions.” A helpful chapter on “foreign affairs in a federal system” precedes the 
author’s concluding commentary. 

As regards the treaty power, the author concludes that it is a substantive 
power in its own right, that it may concern subjects within the reach both of 
the federal and the state legislative bodies, and that there are no powers reserved 
to the states as against the treaty power. Nevertheless, the treaty power is limited 
by specific prohibitions of the Constitution. 

Those international agreements other than treaties entered into under a 
combination of the powers of the President and Congress are designated by the 
author as “Congressional-Executive” agreements. Professor Byrd expressly rejects 
the recently espoused theory that treaties and executive agreements are com- 
pletely interchangeable, and that their reach, in respect of subject matter, is 
coextensive. The theory rests on the inherent powers doctrine, and on certain 
misinterpretations of Supreme Court dicta. Should such doctrine prevail, con- 
tends the author, it would mean the end of constitutionally distributed powers, 
and even the end of constitutional government itself. Admitting that the two 
types of international instruments are to some degree interchangeable, it is the 
function of the executive, in the first instance, to determine which should be 
used in a given case. P 

A “Presidential Agreement” is defined as “an international agreement made 
by the President in his own capacity, by virtue of his constitutional powers alone, 
and not specifically approved by the Congress either before or after the event.” 
This expressly excludes any congressional share in the transaction, such as agree- 
ments made under the authority of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Acts. There 
appears to be no limit, states the author, to the subjects or extent of the agree- 
ments the President may wish to make. To be valid under national law, how- 
ever, they must be susceptible of being carried out under the President’s powers 
alone. The range of the President’s agreement-making power, while tremendous, 
is not absolute. Nevertheless, the disadvantage inherent in an abuse of power 
is much overweighed by the national security consequences resulting from his 
possession and exercise of strong powers. 

A final chapter contains some observations on the treaty and agreement- 
making power in general. The bulk of it, however, is broken down into conclu- 
sions regarding the legal status and effect of the three classifications of interna- 
tional agreements mentioned above. 

Some international and constitutional authorities have argued against the 
so-called “Bricker Amendment” on the ground that it would emasculate the 
great reach of both the treaty power and the presidential agreement power. 
Both, due to their special positions and peculiar offices are devices greatly needed 
by the United States government for the transaction of its international business. 
Professor Byrd posits his thesis solely on the terms of the Constitution, which 
he regards as abundantly ample to cover any international situation which might 
arise requiring international agreement. 
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The author’s observations on the foreign relations of a federal system should 
be read by all Americans and foreigners concerned with United States foreign 
affairs. No longer are foreign governments satisfied with lectures from us on our 
separation of governmental powers, and on the distribution of powers between 
the federal and state governments as an explanation of failure to act when their 
rights and interests or those of their citizens and subjects are violated or infringed. 
Nor should a great power itself remain satisfied with such an excuse. 

While there will be considerable disagreement with some of the conclusions 
advanced by Professor Byrd, the work is nevertheless one of the most significant 
which has appeared in recent years on this truly thorny subject. 


= ; Cuarces E. MARTIN 
University of Washington 


The American Voter. By ANGus CAMPBELL, PHitip E. Converse, WARREN E. 
Miter and Donan E. Stoxes. (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960. 
Pp. viii, 573. $8.50.) 


“This book,” the authors say in their preface, “issues from a program of 
research on the American electorate that extends back to 1948” done by the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. All of the data are from 
their own surveys; indeed, there are in the book only a few references to other 
polls. Most of the data, moreover, are from the presidential years 1952 and 1956. 

The importance of this study is not so much that it produces a number of 
new generalizations about voting behavior as that it interprets in terms of psy- 
chology, not sociology, how the voter acts. Political scientists who have been dis- 
satisfied with sociological concepts applied to politics will find this book the best 
thing yet. Chapter 13, “The Role of Social Class,” seems to this reader the best 
treatment of the subject he has seen anywhere. “Class voting, ” the authors 
show, “is barely visible save as we ‘purify’ our groups [of respondents] by re- 
moving those persons unaware of their social class.” And, “If we wish to deal 
with social class in its traditional garb in politics, we are dealing with a fairly 
restricted and sophisticated portion of the population.” 

The authors undertake to relate voting behavior to election laws and party 
systems and show, for instance, that for strong Republicans and strong Democrats 
“the ballot form has no discernible effect on the use of a straight ticket.” The 
weaker a voter’s party identification is, however, the more important ballot form 
becomes. Much research remains to be done on the relationships between voting 
behavior and election laws, especially on the effects of voting machines. 

The Marxist interpretation of politics will receive no comfort from this study: 
“The most potent factor differentiating [voting] responses is not economic status, 

‘cial milieu, or variation in deep-seated temperament, but quite simply the 
political party, which more often than not has been espoused years before. . . .” 
Length of party adherence appears to be more important than a voter’s age in 
determining the strength of his party identification. 

The group theory of politics appears to have limitations: “The sophisti- 
cated view of democracy as a competition among interest groups does not have 
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great popular currency. Voting, whether at the mass or at the legislative level, 
is morally a matter of individual judgment and conscience; recognition of group 
obligation and interests is thoroughly taboo to some Americans . . . the taboos 
are strongest where religious groupings are involved.” 

It is fortunate for our understanding of the political process that the Survey 
Research Center has been able to study, not a single election, but a series of 
elections so that trends and developments have been observed over a period of 
time. We may hope that the Center will continue to receive adequate support 
for the analysis of the 1960 and other elections. The high quality of this work 
would promise other important contributions to our knowledge of political be- 


havior. Dayton D. McKean 
University of Colorado 


The Political Reason of Edmund Burke. By Francis Canavan, S.J. (Durham: 

Duke University Press. Pp. xvi, 222. $5.00.) 

Hazlitt once remarked that the only fair sample of Edmund Burke’s thought 
was “all that he wrote.” It is a caveat which ought to have guided Fr. Canavan 
in this earnest attempt to reclaim Burke for the natural law school — to detach 
him from the empirical and utilitarian camp. For it becomes evident, as one 
proceeds from, say, the Speech on Conciliation, to the Hastings Trial, to the 
Reflections, that here we confront a brilliantly rhetorical —rather than a 
coherently systematic— mind at work. Depending upon the issue involved, 
Burke can and does place means above ends, and ends above means; passion 
above prudence, and prudence above passion; expediency above morality, and 
morality above expediency. He can and does reject metaphysics and natural law 
unequivocally: “Nothing universal can rationally be affirmed on any moral, or 
any political subject.” And equally he can affirm, in Ciceronian language: “We 
are all born . . . in subjection to one great immutable, pre-existent law, prior 
to all our devices . . . by which we are knit and connected in the eternal frame 
of the Universe, out of which we cannot stir. . . .” 

It was in his Reflections on the French Revolution that Burke most elo 
quently denounced the notions of universal justice and natural rights — as in- 
voked by the revolutionaries. But in his opening speech at the trial of Warren 
Hastings, he spoke feelingly of the “laws of morality . . . which are the same 
everywhere. .. .” 

It is to the credit of Fr. Canavan that, despite his proclaimed endeavor to 
bring Burke within the natural law fold, he is candid in admitting the disheart- 
ening difficulties imposed by the subject himself. Burke’s doctrine of political 
reason, the author concludes at one point, consists of what may be termed a 
“principled pragmatism.” John Dewey, once reflecting on the same problem, 
suggested that Burke’s occasional genuflections to “natural law’ were simply 
evidences of his conventional piety, and that the inconsistencies of his thought 
could be resolved by substituting the word “moral” for “natural.” 
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Perhaps so. But Canavan argues that Burke’s theory of practical reason 
assumes the doctrine of natural law in its medieval form, and that it bears a 
marked resemblance to that of Aristotle and Aquinas. (It may not be inappro- 
priate here to recall Aristotle’s advice to prospective lawyers in the Rhetoric: 
if the enacted law is on your side, argue that it must be literally respected and 
observed; if, however, the law is not on your side, make your appeal to a “higher 
law” that transcends man’s imperfect justice.) 

Despite Fr. Canavan’s effort, then, we may have to be satisfied to take 
Burke for what he was—a superb spokesman for the conservative faith, a 
brilliant rhetorician and a formidable politician, but limited by his own insistence 
upon prescription and prejudice, not a systematic philosopher, and not always 
above sophistry. Louis WaAssERMAN 

San Francisco State College 


Brown of the Globe: The Voice of Canada. Vol. I. By J. M. S. Care cess. 
(Toronto: The Macmillan Co. of Canada, 1960. Pp. 864. $6.00.) 


The subject of this biography wrote his name large upon the history of 
Canada. His ability as a journalist made the Toronto Globe, now the Globe and 
Mail, which he established, the most influential paper in Canada; he was the 
founding architect of Canada’s Liberal party; and he was one of the Fathers of 
Canadian Confederation, when it was achieved in 1867. The writing of his 
first biography on a full scale has been undertaken by Professor J. M. S. Careless, 
head of the Department of History in the University of Toronto. His story of 
Brown’s career and accomplishments, up to 1859, which will be completed in a 
second volume, is told in well-ordered fashion and the mass of detail with which 
he has reinforced it must have involved assiduous and painstaking research. 
But it is astonishing that a professor of history could not have acquired a better 
literary style. The book is vitiated for many readers by its large crop of verbal 
infelicities and crudeties in the construction of sentences. Furthermore, the 
author justifies his name by his carelessness about proper names. For example, he 
calls John Gibson Lockhart, the son-in-law and biographer of Sir Walter Scott, 
“J. A. Lockhart,” and John A. Roebuck, the well-known British radical politician, 
“George Roebuck.” 

George Brown was born on November 2, 1818, in Edinburgh, Scotland 
where his father Peter Brown was a wholesale drygoods merchant and active 
politician on the liberal side. But in 1837 when George was eighteen, bank- 
ruptcy forced his father to take his family to New York, where he engaged in 
business and literary activities in which his son shared. In 1842 father and son 
tarted the publication of a weekly paper called the British Chronicle, which 
catered chiefly to the numerous immigrants from Britain. It was, however, only 
a partial success and in 1843 the Browns accepted an invitation from a group 
of Canadian Presbyterians to move their paper to Toronto, then a town with 
about 16,000 inhabitants. 
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Rechristened the Banner, it had at first a strongly religious flavor; but a year 
later, having enlarged its coverage of secular affairs, they called it the Toronto 
Globe. George Brown, equipped with vigorous and lucid literary style, was a 
competent journalist and skillful editor. Since his father was a good writer and 
his brother Gordon an efficient business manager of the paper, they were a 
strong team. Mr. Careless tells how, as the circulation of the Globe steadily 
expanded, it came to be published twice weekly, then thrice weekly, and even- 
tually in 1953 it became a daily paper. It won recognition as the best organ of 
the Reform party which was fighting for responsible government to end colonial 
subordination and was a large factor in its attainment in 1848. But Brown, who, 
like most Scots of his class, was a strong radical in his political and economic 
views, became dissatisfied with the moderate policies of Prime Minister Robert 
Baldwin and his associates. Entering politics in 1851, Brown became the leader 
of a radical wing of the Reform party, called the “Clear Crits.” It gradually 
gained ascendancy over the moderates and became the progenitor of the Cana- 
dian Liberal party. 

George Brown was a self-willed and opinionated man and Professor Care- 
less makes no attempt to conceal the fact that he was such a difficult bedfellow 
that he only held office in the government of United Canada for a short time. 
Happiest always as an independent editor, he was a sworn enemy of the Roman 
Catholic church and hostile to labor unions, but he was an ardent reformer of 
administrative abuses, a crusader for the incorporation in Canada of the region 
beyond the Great Lakes, then controlled through the agency of the Hudson Bay 
Company by Britain, and one of the earliest advocates of Canadian Confedera- 
tion. By 1860 he and his great Conservative rival, Sir John Macdonald, towered 
above all other figures in Canadian politics. The first volume of Professor Care- 
less’ work tells how, forswearing their mutual dislike of each other, they had 
begun the negotiations which led to Confederation. Despite the high school 
standards of its literary style, the book is a valuable contribution to Canadian 


history. 
y JoHN A. STEVENSON 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Culture in Private and Public Life. By F. R. Cowett. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1959. Pp. x, 357. $6.50.) 


In this book Cowell re-examines the concept “culture.” His stated objectives 
are: (1) to clarify the meaning of this key-concept, and (2) to present “clearer 
and more distinct ideas upon the relevance of cultural values” as basic to an 
understanding of the problems that confront our age. Such an understanding 
is felt to be essential if we are to escape the disaster and calamity that otherwise 
face us. 


Social scientists, in particular, are likely not to agree with Cowell in his con- 
clusion that he achieves these objectives better than previous attempts. From 
the point of view of social science he is dealing in this book only with a segment 
of the concept. Cowell’s definition of culture, in the first section of the book, as 
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an essence to be found in the realm of meaning and value, is not necessarily 
unique. Neither is his idea that this essence is expressed in ideals and patterns 
of truth, beauty, and goodness. However, his exclusion of tools and artifacts, 
particularly those of “primitive” peoples, as outside this realm, and therefore 
hardly meriting the description of cultural achievement, will likely seem to social 
scientists as an unreal delimitation of the concept. These “technological” matters 
are viewed by Cowell as adding more basically to utility than to meaning and 
value in the cultural sense. Cultural meanings and values are limited to those 
that are “ends” in themselves. 

Cowell also apparently discounts the normative function of culture. It is 
at this point, it seems to me, that Cowell reflects a lack of depth in probing the 
contributions of social science to a better understanding of the functions of cul- 
ture. The function of culture for societal organization is almost entirely neglected, 
except for an an occasional comment about the complacency with which the 
great majority of people are content to float upon the tide of established, stand- 
ardized, orally transmitted cultural values. Social order does, after all, depend 
to some extent upon the experiencing of each other within reasonably stable 
frameworks of meaning and value. This is a factor operating independently of 
whether these meanings are the consequences of the altruistic efforts of a creative 
minority in the pursuit of true knowledge, real beauty, or the highest moral good. 
Although it is probably true that man’s reflective nature will lead some human 
beings into pursuits for new and better meanings, the struggle for organization 
also leads to the application of sanctions by the members of society to behavior 
that is not compatible with meanings supporting social systems. It is recognized, 
in this criticism, that only a few of the vast numbers influenced by culture are 
capable of appreciating fully cultural meanings and values. But to contend that 
such persons are thereby not behaving in terms of cultural aims is a somewhat 
one-sided view of culture. 

Cowell’s recognition of the reality and significance of individual differences, 
discussed in the second section of the book, is a point well taken. Much of the 
treatment of culture as a concept tends to discuss societies as though they were 
composed entirely of persons of similar cultural attainment. Cowell points out 
that because of the inherent human inequalities in human endowment, and the 
contentment of the vast majority of humanity to drift along with the current of 
traditional cultural meanings, only a small minority makes any serious effort to 
change that which is established. Equating “cultural effort” with this alone, how- 
ever, reduces the value of this particular point. Cowell’s conviction that the 
forts of this creative minority is a selfless one is also subject to question. This 
eems to me to be an unjustified imputing of motives to persons engaged in the 
pursuit of new meanings and perspectives. Social scientists would be prone to 
argue that meanings which come to be valued and shared in society have a cul- 
tural essence which is independent of the motives of the innovators. 

In the last section of the book, Cowell surveys historically the literature 


dealing with this concept. He traces its development from its first uses by the 
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classical Greeks to contemporary thinkers. This section is generally worthwhile 
reading, for it gives an indication of the thinking of “others,” from many fields 
of interest, regarding the “meaning” of the concept “culture.” 


University of Utah Tep C. SmirH 


Roosevelt’s Road to Russia. By Georce N. Crocker. (Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1959. Pp. xx, 312. $5.00.) 


The advertisement which appears on the jacket of this book declares that 
“only a trained and experienced lawyer and a profound student of history” could 
have written this book, which “combines the virtues of the scholarly monograph 
with the logic and persuasion of a grand-jury presentment.” The author is 
described as a member of state and federal bars, a tormer law school teacher 
and dean, a former assistant United States district attorney, an Army officer in 
World War II, a business executive, and an extensive world traveler. If this 
rehearsal of these high qualifications, together with the level of performance 
promised, fail to convince the reader that the standard thus set has been attained, 
it is also true that he cannot dismiss the book as merely another example of the 
“now it can be told” type of volume which followed in the wake of the two 
world wars. For the author displays much skill in the selection and use of 
materials, and genuine competence in his analysis of them. Have this skill and 
ability been suitably employed in the writing of a scholarly monograph? Or is 
this book more in the nature of a grand-jury presentment? 

In his introduction, the author defines the direction of his approach to the 
subject, and sets forth the criteria which determine his historical outlook. The 
story is at the outset represented as “sad,” and at times “sordid.” He practices a 
“broad view and an uninhibited inquisitiveness” as he approaches the interna- 
tional conferences of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Truth being the first casualty in 
war, he seeks to revive and restore it. In doing so he forswears objectivity, and 
dismisses impartiality as a “pompous claim.” 

The body of the book follows a rather common pattern — the rehearsal of 
events, generally in sequence, and their evaluation and analysis in the light of 
the author’s subjective judgments and opinions. Part I, titled “Two Men and a 
Secret,” describes many of Roosevelt’s transactions preceding and leading up to 
the outbreak of war, with much discredit assigned to him. Part II deals with the 
“Atlantic Charter: Platform for a War.” Mr. Crocker takes a dim view of the 
activities and objectives of Roosevelt and his colleagues in their steps toward the 
Atlantic Charter; and he discusses and attacks the eight points of the Charter as 
a basis for war. In Part III, he follows Mr. Roosevelt down the “Wastebasket 
Road” through Casablanca, Quebec, Cairo, Teheran, and Quebec again, to Yalta. 

Mr. Crocker has marshalled many facts in support of his position, which 
facts he has described as a “tangled mass,” the ordering of which will help to 
“dissipate the fog with which propaganda has shrouded these political events.” 
He has not written a scholarly, objective, historical monograph displaying the em- 
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ployment by him of the criteria of evaluation commonly utilized by historical 
scholars. Rather he has written a political polemic with rare skill, and at times, 
great persuasion. It is analogous to, if not identical with, the lawyer’s brief. Such 
a document has its useful and legitimate place in our society, whether it is used 
in legal or political controversy. However, it is important to know what such a 
written instrument is and is not. It clearly is not history in the scholarly or aca- 
demic sense. It is also important to remember that the author has written pre- 
cisely the kind of work he envisaged. His criteria and conditions could have led 
to no other result. 

The documents giving the proceedings of the international conferences listed 
by Mr. Crocker, save Yalta, have not been published in sufficient quantity to 
check the author’s statements and opinions against them. However, the Yalta 
Papers have been published. After using them twice in a graduate seminar, this 
reviewer, having employed them for a different purpose, has reached certain dif- 
ferent conclusions on some of the points raised by the author. 

It is fair to note that a considerable body of opinion, some of it quite articu- 
late, supports the author’s critical and at times hostile attitude toward Mr. 
Roosevelt. However there is another view which should also be considered. 
It is well represented by Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, who, in his recent book titled 
Baruch: The Public Years, declared: “I have never subscribed to the thesis that 
America was sold out to the Russians at the Yalta conference, or that Stalin 
pulled the woo! over the eyes of a failing President. If Russia had kept the 
pledges she made at Yalta, the alliance which had won the war would have been 
able to devise a just peace.” 

This reviewer has no desire to “enter the debate” on this highly controver- 
sial question, either for or against the author. It is the reviewer’s view that works 
of this kind generate more heat than light. It seems the better course, where 
questions of motive and integrity are raised, to await a decent interval, during 
which passions may be calmed and feelings allayed, before committing one’s 
self to positive and apparently permanent judgment; or else let the record speak. 


Mr. Roosevelt can do nothing else. 
CHARLES E. MartTIN 
University of Washington 


The McGraw-Hill Illustrated World Geography. Edited by Frank DeEBENHAM 
and Wituiam A. Burns. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. Pp. 
xvi, 494, $15.00.) 


There are many different kinds of geography to study today: mathematical, 
physical, biological, cultural, economic. The present volume is chiefly interested 
in physical and human geography, with overtones of politics and commerce. 
The aim is to “accept the proposition that geography is not just the naming of 
capitals, capes, harbors, and rivers. It is a vital means of understanding people 
and ourselves so that we can all live together in what could very well be the 
‘best of all possible worlds.’ ” 
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The contents cover the various countries in North America, Central America 
and the Caribbean, South America, Europe, Africa, Asia, Australasia and 
Oceania, and Polar Regions. 

If we select Czechoslovakia for a detailed evaluation, the coverage starts 
with a short survey of the capital (Prague) and the general physical features of 
the country (including climate, flora and fauna); then follow history, peoples, 
agriculture, mining, industry, trade, government and administration, religion, 
education and culture, cities and ports, and transportation. One map and four 
photographs are featured here. 

In toto, there is nothing wrong with the information offered here, although 
the specialist will be hardly satisfied with a mere four pages of information and 
illustrations. Furthermore, the treatment is good on physical details, but there is 
hardly anything on “human geography,” and even less on the “overtones of 
politics and commerce.” In short, the geopolitical aspects are entirely lacking and 
one has to go elsewhere to learn why this country has been fought over and of 
what importance it is to the Soviet empire today. 

Similar criticism can be made about the other countries described here. 
In addition, the introductions to each continent are truly miserable; the same 
applies to the section titled “Biggest, Highest, and Longest,” which includes, for 
instance, a little over half a page-on “Oceans.” The maps are “so-so” and most 
of them fail to show the global relationships. But the photographs, and especially 
the colored ones, are first-rate. 

All in all, the physical make-up of the book is very attractive (especially the 
jacket). 

But to the conscientious reader to whom enlightenment is more important 
than attractiveness and readability, the volume offers little. In fact, there is 
material here for a tense and unusual story in human and political geography; yet 
the result is a midly interesting reading which simply does not come up to its 


ossibilities. 
P JosePpH S. RouceK 


University of Bridgeport 


Austrian Catholics and the First Republic. By ALtFrep Diamant. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 325. $6.50.) 


Catholic social thought characterizes a transitional period in the adjustment 
of the European Catholic conscience to the conditions of modern society. It 
arose by way of opposition to nineteenth-century capitalism, liberalism, and 
socialism and, since the second world war, has ushered in a new doctrine of Chris- 
tian Democracy, which by means of a concept of the pluralistic state reconciles 
modern demands for liberty and equality with Thomist principles of unity and 
order. But between the inception and the flowering lies an intermediate period 
in which Catholic social thought was in the main clerical, paternalist, and 
authoritarian. During this period its impact on politics was of a sort to give more 


comfort to authoritarian nationalists than to ardent democrats. This intermediate 
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stage, as it occurred in Austria, provides the material for Mr. Diamant’s Aus- 
trian Catholics and the First Republic. 

The situation of Catholics in Austria was peculiar. In France political 
Catholicism was early driven from power and was readmitted to high national 
councils only as it by word and deed displayed a loyalty to the republic. But in 
Austria political Catholicism never wholly gave up control over the government. 
It early lost the allegiance of the working classes, who turned to socialism. Then, 
in 1918 it lost the monarchy, which it had supported and idealized, and in 1920 
was forced to accept a republic constructed pretty much along Liberal and 
Socialist lines. But the former supporters of Throne and Altar were never 
denied the exercise of power, with the result that from 1920 to 1934 the nation 
was in the position of having a clerical fox as a guard for its democratic chickens. 
Most of the Catholics among the upper classes, the peasantry, and the petty 
bourgeoisie were frustrated and demoralized. They viewed the republican con- 
stitution as illegitimate, godless, and degrading to the nation. They elaborated 
utopian theories of economic and political organization and eventually allied 
with extreme nationalists to overthrow the Republic. The result was the so- 
called Corporative System of 1934, whose failure demonstrated the bankruptcy 
of much of Catholic social thought. 

Mr. Diamant finds a meaningful pattern in the confusion of Austrian 
Social Catholics. He begins by describing the general position of Catholics in 
the modern state and then depicts the nineteenth-century foundations of Aus- 
trian Social Catholicism. The ideologies of Social Catholics in the 1920's, he 
declares, represented a continuation of two earlier tendencies. One, the Sozial- 
politik, aimed principally at improving by political means the condition of the 
working class. The other, which was inspired by Romanticists such as Adam 
Heinrich Miller and Karl von Vogelsang and called the Sozialreform tendency, 
intended primarily to raze republic institutions to the ground and in their place 
establish some sort of corporatist system. In the third chapter Mr. Diamant 
describes the postwar political position of Catholics in such a way that the pro- 
liferation of Catholic Social theories appears as a logical result of the impact of 
events on these two tendencies. The next three chapters, which comprise the 
heart of the book, critically analyze the many trends in the extraordinarily com- 
plex body of Austrian Catholic thought. Chapter four explores the spectrum of 
criticism of political democracy from the lukewarm support which the Catholic 
Trade Unions gave to the Republic to the militant antidemocratic stand of the 
Heimwehr and the pseudo-scientific theories of Othmar Spann and Anton Orel. 
Chapter five canvasses the hostility of Catholics to capitalism, paying particular 
attention to the ideological importance of Quadragesimo Anno and the failure 
of Catholic Romanticists to conform to the words and spirit of the encyclical. 
A short sixth chapter deals with the peculiar position of the socialist wing of 
Social Catholicism. The last chapter shows how in one sense the Corporative 
Constitution of 1934 was the consummation of Catholic social thought and how 
in another sense it made a mockery of that thought by displaying its shaky foun- 
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dation on a false understanding of the modern state. In an epilogue Mr. Diamant 
summarizes the shortcomings of Austrian Catholic thought during the First 
Republic. 

The book is skillfully written. Mr. Diamant not only convincingly explains 
the circumstances and temperaments behind each nuance of thought but also 
performs the difficult task of relating the often extemporized and inconsistent 
actions of Catholics to their dilemma of being caught between their personal 
preferences and their respect for pronouncements of the Holy See. However, at 
times Mr. Diamant’s judgment is unnecessarily harsh. He has placed too much 
emphasis on the reactionary aspects of Catholic social ideas and not enough on 
their constructive features. As a result, he has failed to appreciate the fertility 
of Thomist principles of social, economic, and political organization which a later 
generation of Catholics, less influenced by the crises which beset their forbears, 
put to the defence of democracy and to a more moderate reformation of the 


capitalist system. W. Ross YATEs 
Lehigh University 


Between Peace and War: The Potsdam Conference. By Hersert Fes. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 367. $6.50.) 


Between Peace and War by Herbert Feis makes a real contribution to the 
understanding and significance of the dealings of the Big Three after the defeat 
of Germany. The events after the defeat but before the surrender are a part of 
the book leading to the Potsdam Conference. The early chapters make clear 
the growing suspicions among the allies and also the determination of Russia to 
be part and parcel to every event affecting surrender and territorial adjustment 
everywhere in the world affected by, or being a part of the war. 

The outline of the book is most helpful. All chapters are relatively short 
and concern one definite subject only. The style is terse and lucid. In Part I, 
“The Time of Triumph,” the author tells of the growing concern among the 
western allies about the part each shall play in accepting the surrender of the 
Germans. Already there is growing suspicion of Russia. Part II, “The Time 
of Tension,” considers the conflict over lend-lease, Poland, Tito, Germany, and 
Austria. In this discussion the points of difference among the allies become in- 
creasingly clear. 

Part III is called “The Time of Testing.” The section is given to the pre- 
paration for the meeting of the “Big Three.” Churchill was anxious for the meet- 
ing in some German “unshattered” town, and soon. Truman was hesitant and 
wanted Stalin to ask for the meeting. The preliminary probing over controver- 
sial points is discussed. 

Part IV is called “Terminal: The Conference at Potsdam.” Despite all 
efforts of pre-conference preparation, each of the three principals came to the 
conference mainly with his country’s interests in mind. Churchill’s chief con- 
cern was what would happen to Europe. Truman was thinking most about the 
unfinished war in the far East. Stalin, by virtue of the placement of his forces, 
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military and political, and his unfulfilled promise held the trumps. Churchill 
stands out among the western allies as having penetrating understanding of Rus- 
sia’s plans and hopes. President Truman was unprepared by experience and was 
in a hurry to make progress to decision on all vital questions. Stalin quietly and 
stubbornly showed that he knew what he wanted on every issue and made no 
measurable concessions. The western allies were at a disadvantage too, because 
of the change in British leadership in the middle of the conference. In this at- 
mosphere the boundaries and governments of Europe were fixed. After questions 
relating to Germany were settled, the conference turned to problems of all areas 
affected by the war — Spain, North Africa, Italy, Greece, Turkey, and the Middle 
East. 

In two chapters the author projects his thinking rather than the recording 
of history. In “A Backward Glance at the Accord about Germany” he evaluates 
the action of the conference concerning Germany. Then in the light of what has 
happened he makes suggestions as to what might have been done at Potsdam 
about the defeated country, its boundaries and resources. His suggestions are 
interesting and challenging. The last chapter, “Potsdam: Impressions and 
Epilogue,” is an evaluation of the participants in the conference, their decisions 
and processes to attain their ends. 

The work is exceedingly well documented. It is a “must” for all in the 
fields of history and political science. More important, it makes available to the 
average reader the information necessary to understand the present world situa- 

on, which for the most part has grown out of our relations with and yielding 
to Russia during the war and in the significant conferences before as well as at 
Potsdam. 


U. G. DusBacH 
Lewis & Clark College 


The Catholic Vote. By JoHN H. Fenton. (New Orleans: The Hauser Press, 
1960. Pp. xv, 146. $4.75.) 


This empirical, non-rhetorical study considers issues on which Catholics do 
and do not vote as Catholics at the polls and in Congress. The issues are birth 
control, “right-to-work,” and Negro voting registration in the states of Massachu- 
etts, Ohio, and Louisiana respectively; the issue of voting for a Catholic candi- 
date as such in Pennsylvania, Minnesota, California, and Louisiana; and on 
foreign aid, civil rights, and labor legislation in Congress. 

With such a considerable distribution of issues and Catholics, Fenton is 
ible to present a rather convincing case that Catholicism does have its political 
fect, but not in any very sinister way. In Massachusetts in 1948, the Catholic 
church took a strong stand against the pending birth control referendum, basing 
its stand on a 1930 Papal Encyclical which categorized the practice of artificial 

rth control as a “grave sin.” In Ohio in 1958 the church stand was in opposi- 
ion to a right-to-work referendum, but not so emphatically as in the prior in- 


tanc 


ance. In the French-Catholic part of Louisiana, the church has favored and 
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supported Negro voting rights. The author’s data support the thesis that the 
Catholic church’s influence exists and, on such issues as these, has been effective. 

His findings also suggest that Catholic voters do tend to prefer Catholic 
candidates, in each of the four states studied. And they also suggest that Cath- 
olic congressmen on some issues are distinguishable from their non-Catholic peers, 
as on the three issues mentioned above, but that southern Catholics are also 
southerners, notably on civil rights and labor legislation. 

The source-data are in all cases gross election and congressional votes. The 
author took no interviews as the basis for his tabulations, which could have 
lent elegance and depth to the study — not to mention great expense. But he 
shows a good sense of the criteria of proof and is careful from time to time to 
say that other factors than Catholicism contribute to the results he finds. He is 
not always careful to adduce evidence for such possibly true propositions as the 
one that the poor, who can least afford to have children, are most opposed to 
birth control. 

What this all boils down to is that, ceteris paribus, Catholicism does mean 
something politically. With data he presents, the author is not always able to 
ascertain when other things are equal — which distinguishes him not from other 
social scientists but from angels. Those who enjoy nursing an image of mystery 
about Catholic political influence will find no encouragement in this book, though 
it will not discourage them, either. For those interested in discarding such an 
image, there is a considerable amount of good, solid information. And what 
might have been a dry monograph contains relieving moments of wry wit. The 
book is not a research promontory but is at least a clear trial-marker through 
the wilderness of our ignorance about why people vote as they do. 


JaAMEs C. Davies 
California Institute of Technology James C. Davins 


The Foundations of Political Theory. By H. R. G. Greaves. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1958. Pp. 208. $3.80.) 


Professor Greaves’ brief volume is a quest for “guiding principles.” His prin- 
ciples turn out to provide the “foundations” of a democratic theory. His ap- 
proach is not startlingly new. His debt to Morris Ginsberg is a heavy and acknowl- 
edged one; in America, Dewey, Horace Kallen, Max Otto, and the “instru- 
mentalist” tradition generally foreshadow much of what he has to say. Yet, his 
approach to the problem of formulating the grounds for a “systematic appraisal” 
of politics is a contribution to the really fundamental issue in the discipline and 
should go some distance toward slowing down, at least, the rate at which, as he 
warns in his Foreword, political theorists are killing off political theory. 

Political theory, Greaves argues, must start “by considering what can be 
said about the character of human purposes” and must be “grounded in human 
nature.” The search for a value-free political theory is a delusion. So, he argues, 
is the quest for ultimate metaphysical foundations. In this context he works 
with the problem of relating the desired to the desirable, the satisfying to the 
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satisfactory, steering a course that avoids both ethical absolutism and subjectivism. 
His views ought to be heeded by all those absolutists and positivists who in the 
waging of their cold war have assumed that talk of a “third force” is simply in- 
tellectual confusion. 

The book’s chief shortcoming, I believe, is a by-product of its brevity. Greaves 
promises us in the Foreword a sequel which will develop the applications of the 
unifying concepts he puts forward here. My own regret is that he did not under- 
take this larger task at once. I doubt, more specifically, that the distinction be- 
tween Greaves’ position and the. positivist view can be made really clear and 
meaningful until their implications are translated into such practical political 
issues as the roles of politicians, parties, and pressure groups. 

Greaves’ own case rests on a view of history “as experience from which in- 
ferences can be reasonably drawn as to the desirable and the possible and which 
can help by providing empirical evidence for human ideals and the methods of 
realizing them.” This implies pluralism, and it makes clear how the open is to 
be distinguished from the closed society. But how does a pluralist society deal 
politically with differences? And how is a pluralist society, operating on Greaves’ 
principles, to be distinguished from one informed by a thoroughgoing value 
relativism and subjectivism? It is just this issue which is muddied by Greaves’ 

thand comment at one point that where differences exist “the most we can 
lo is to aim at reasonably satisfactory compromise”; at another, that where con- 
nsus is not forthcoming “the only practical procedure is to find the majority 
view.” I suspect that the crucial difference between Greaves’ and the positivists’ 
sositions will be clarified only as they are brought to bear on just such issues 
as the scope and limits of the processes of compromise and majority rule. Greaves 
has not here taken up directly the vital challenge to his position contained in, for 
xample, Dahl’s Preface and the recent economic theories of democracy. What 

» has to say here is important and relevant. It suggests that when he does turn 
his attention to issues of “implementation” the signficance of his position will be 


even more clearly developed. 
P JoHN C. LiviNGsTON 


Sacramento State College 


Organizing Peace in the Nuclear Age. Commission to study the Organization of 
Peace. ARTHUR N. HotcomsBe, Chairman. (New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. Pp. xvii, 245. $3.75.) 


This Eleventh Report of the Commission to study the Organization of Peace 
devoted to the search for an answer to two quetions: (1) are the present 
provisions of the United Nations Charter as they relate to the law-making process 
adequate to make the rule of law a standard of international conduct; and (2) 
shall the Organization have more power to deal with the problems created by the 
weapons of mass destruction? The first part of the report treats of the general 
theory of international legislation; the second is a case study exploring the 
stablishment and the activities of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
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As in its previous work the Commission has drafted a series of tersely worded 
recommendations, based on past experiences and a realistic analysis of the po- 
tentialities of the United Nations and its agencies. It accepts the fact that for the 
time being no major Charter amendments are likely to alter the constitutional 
framework of the world order and that therefore whatever strengthening of the 
rule of law is necessary, will have to be obtained within that framework. The 
suggestions are agreed to by all members of the Commission, only a small minority 
disagreeing with the proposal of seating both Red China and Formosa in the 
UN. But the entire report bears clearly the imprint of the chairman of the draft- 
ing committee, Professor Inis Claude. Both in its general temper and in its 
concrete recommendations the report is a fine example of the philosophy of 
international organization which Professor Claude has expounded in his previous 
writings, a philosophy free of a romanticism that takes noble sentiments of United 
Nations resolutions for reality, but also adverse to a pessimism that denies the 
existence of a meaningful opportunity for the gradual taming of state power. 

An interesting and original part of the report deals with what its author 
calls “quasi-legislation” — procedures for the establishment of rules which bind 
member states, or create some limited type of obligation for them, even without 
their expressed consent or ratification. The report urges the increasing use of 
such procedures in order to achieve a more adequate body of international law. 
It was therefore appropriate to publish it together with two important papers 
by Quincy Wright and Arthur N. Holcombe dealing respectively with the role 
of law and with that of politics in the organization of peace. Both contributions 
illustrate how much there is to be gained from an analysis that is on guard both 
against the legalism of the lawyer and the Machiavellism of Realpolitik. The 
authors believe that the United Nations as constituted today already possesses 
a substantial quantity of law-making power; and they investigate carefully the 
sociological and political prerequisites for developing the existing potentialities 
into binding rules. Neither their papers nor the report spares criticism of the 
United States and its occasionally schizophrenic attitude towards international 
law and the United Nations. 

In his case study John Stoessinger treats the International Atomic Energy 
Agency as a major testing ground of the United Nations’ effectiveness. Although 
the very establishment of the Agency must by itself be considered as an im- 
portant milestone, Mr. Stoessinger’s findings are not too encouraging. It has 
become a question of prestige for most nations to be represented on the Board 
of Governors with the result that the membership is far too large to permit 
effective decision-making. Deep schisms, and not only those between East and 
West, are a further hindrance to effectiveness. Bi-lateral or regional agreements 
concluded. outside the Agency, from the beginning considered as the Achilles 
heel of the organization, have already become so frequent that the author speaks 
about an erosion of American support. 

Altogether the volume is equal in value to the reports previously issued by 
the Commission. Representing the best critical thinking on today’s problems 
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of international organization it neither hesitates to warn against the continued 
likelihood of an international conflagration nor is it resigned to the idea that 
the cause of peace is already lost. One would wish to see the report in the hands 
of many undergraduate students. 


University of Colorado 


Henry W. EHRMANN 


Contemporary Theory in International Relations. Edited by STANLEY H. Horr- 
MANN. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. Pp. x, 293. $4.95.) 


In all political science fields today the uninitiated and the specialist are 
equally confronted (even beset) with multifarious collections of readings pur- 
porting to distill representative thought on a wide range of questions. In Ameri- 
can government, and, one would think, in international relations (where three 
such volumes have appeared in a single year) the limits of scholarly forebearance 
are being approached and even exceeded. New collections can scarcely be com- 
piled which do not largely recapitulate those issued previously. In this welter 
of overissue the merit of Professor Hoffmann’s volume is not that he reprints 
selections which are not easily accessible elsewhere; it is Professor Hoffmann 
himself. Though the burden of his critical message appeared previously in the 
April 1959 number of World Politics, his is a refreshing voice, and his arguments 
bear repeating. In the collection at hand, Part I serves as a vehicle for an interest- 
ing presentation of the case for international relations as an autonomous disci- 
pline, for a “nominalist” definition of the field, and for an attack on “policy 
cientism” as the motivant of research. Part II, the heart of his critique of 
existing efforts, condemns equally “theory as a set of answers” and “theory as 
a set of questions.” The former, Hoffmann finds, are fundamentally over- 
general in conception. They provide “master key” explanations of the course 
of international relationships by stressing one or two central variables and neglect- 
ing others. In the case of the “realist” theory, “power” is asked to bear the 
crushing weight of total explanation; in the case of philosophies of history it is 
“challenge and response” or some other over-simple conceptualization. The 
fragmentary character of the theoretical structure produces a theory which is 
either obviously wrong in the sense of confining reality in too rigorous a fashion, 
or obviously tautological. It holds because of the definitions of the terms em- 
ployed. In the latter case theory may perceive the forest, but it does so without 
discerning a single tree. On the other hand, theories which set questions do not 
provide a reliable guide-map to the field. Their failure is mainly to be attributed 
to the fact that they do not really produce “theory” at all. “Systems theory,” 
in Hoffmann’s view, mistakes social for physical reality and errs on the side of 
an illusory precision and quantification. The approach of “unifying concepts” 
such as that of “equilibrium” or “decision-making” produces a formalistic unifica- 

mn of the field, but does not advance the cause of systematic empirical theory. 
“Equilibrium” as an analytical tool is as Protean and as over-general as “power”; 
it directs research only to rarefied atmospheres, not to the day-to-day practice 
of diplomacy. “Decision-making” errs in the opposite direction; it becomes so 
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absorbed in the detail of policy formulation that relevant and important variables 
are missed in a welter of trivia. Uniquely, the forest is missed for over-concen- 
tration on the trees. In Part III Hoffmann seeks to delineate areas of research 
to remedy the difficulties. He suggests firstly a study of historical sociology which 
would neither “squeeze the whole camel of international relations through the 
eye of one needle” nor lose itself in the intricacies of diplomatic history. “By 
comparing the results of our analysis of various situations separated by fairly 
even time intervals we would be able to delimit and describe historical systems 
of international relations; we would try to identify the main variables of each 
such system and to discover the dynamics of change from one system to another.” 
Historical systems then could be compared with a view to categorization and 
further analysis; finally comparisons could be made between domestic and in- 
ternational systems at different periods. The result of such inquiries would not 
be general theory of the all-inclusive variety; it would rather be the “middle 
range” theory for which sociologists have often called. Secondly, Hoffmann 
argues that research should be devoted to a search for “relevant utopias.” “Our 
first problem is the clarification of values we would like to see promoted in the 
world — and . . . we cannot do so if we do not start with a view of man as, at 
least in part, a community-building animal, making moral decisions among alter- 
native courses of action which all involve the presence of some values and the 
sacrifice of others. Second, we must relate these values to the world as it is far 
more closely than we usually do.” 

Professor Hoffmann’s diagnosis and cure are right in the large. We have 
tended to be prematurely and formalistically comprehensive in our theorizing, 
and our terms have been so general as to border on the truistic. Systematic his- 
torical comparative analysis would provide the groundwork for limited generaliza- 
tions which would go beyond the individual case without ascending to the heights 


of the tautologic. Political theory needs to be revivified to provide a conspectus 


of possible goals in the international realm. This is not to say that one can 
agree with Hoffmann’s criticisms in detail. Systems theory and quantification are 
given somewhat short and undeserved shrift. “Theories as questions” provide 
data useful in the kind of comparative investigation that Hoffmann wants us to 
pursue. Even “realist” and historico-philosophic theories provide clues which 
should not be ignored or lightly dismissed. It is all too easy to condemn; the 


task of creative construction is far more difficult. : 
R. N. RosECRANCE 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Cuba: Anatomy of a Revolution. By Leo HuBERMAN and Pau M. Sweezy. 
(New York: Monthly Review Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 173. $3.50.) 


Here is the Castro story, or one version of it at least, told through admiring 
Marxist, American eyes. This reviewer knows virtually nothing about Cuba 
except what he reads in the newspapers, which is to say he knows virtually 
nothing about Cuba. He is, therefore, unable to comment authoritatively. on 
this passionate defense of the Cuban revolution written in the spring of 1960 by 
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the editors of the Monthly Review. They themselves “are well aware that it is 
too early to pass definitive judgment on the Cuban revolution and its leaders.” 
But they are convinced that it is not only a real, social revolution but a social- 
ist revolution as well, albeit without conscious ideology, Marxist or otherwise. 
They are convinced that the revolution is accomplishing much good for Cuba 
and has the all-out support of the overwhelming majority of the Cuban people. 
They are convinced that Castro is not a Communist and that he is using the 
Communists for his purposes, rather than the other way around. 

The authors are aware of the possibility that the Communists may infiltrate 
themselves into a position where they can take over, but they think this is un- 
likely to happen for several reasons. First, they feel, Castro himself is too popular. 
Second, Castro’s “apparatus” —the INRA, or National Institute of Agrarian 
Reform, and the Army, which are more or less indistinguishable — is too power- 
ful. Third, the Cuban revolution is the only “genuine socialist revolution that 
has been made by non-Commuunists,” thus eliminating a source of strength 
Communists have exploited in revolutionary situations elsewhere. This last point 
opens “up new vistas not only in the realm of social thought but also in the 
realm of social action.” 

The book is bitingly critical of the peccadillos of American policy that have 
gotten us into a serious box in regard to Cuba. Having anathemetized Castro and 
pronounced a pox on him, what do we do next? The authors are convinced he 
won’t humor the policy-makers in Washington and go away of his own accord. 


TI 
il 


»y don’t think we can force him out by economic measures. They assert it is 


“absolutely impossible to Guatemalize” him. Only a full-fledged invasion of 
American armed forces will exorcise the spectre, and even this, they imply, 


won’t be as easy as it might seem. They neglect to mention what would happen 
ur relations with the rest of Latin America if we actually did invade Cuba to 
force Castro out at the point of a bayonet. 

Given the strong political predilections of the authors, the question arises 
as to how much the ideological glasses through which they view Cuban develop- 
ments result in their seeing things that are not there or not seeing things that 
are there. Their comparison of the role of the Communists in underdeveloped 
ind revolutionary Cuba to that of the Communists in the United States under 
the New Deal, for instance, is hardly realistic. Almost nothing is said about the 
position or ideological orientation of Fidel Castro’s brother, Raoul. And un- 
doubtedly too much reliance is placed on laws, decrees and proclamations of the 
regime, without sufficient investigation of how in fact these are being imple- 
mented. Revolutions, however justified, are simply never either gentle or com- 
passionate. It was Lenin who remarked that one can’t make an omelet without 
breaking eggs, and the case made here for the Castro regime would have been 
stronger if a little more attention had been paid to the broken eggs. At the same 
time, however, the very fact that Messrs. Sweezy and Huberman are socialists 
adds a keenness to their dissection of the anatomy of the Cuban revolution. It 
should be read with caution, but it can also be read with profit, if only because, 


ince our newspaper mis-reporting or non-reporting of contemporary Cuban af- 
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fairs is rivaled only by our diplomatic mis-reporting or non-reporting, there aren’t 
many other sources of information available. 

The book also skips rather lightly over Castro’s relations with the Soviet 
Union. Soviet aid to Castro is compared to American aid to Tito. It is pointed 
out that Yugoslavia did not thereby sacrifice its independence or sovereignty, and 
the authors “have no doubt that Cuba, under a leadership in many ways remark- 
ably similar to that of Yugoslavia, can do as well.” 

One other significant aspect of the Cuban situation is also inadequately 
stressed. Despite the indisputable fact that the revolution is tackling many prob- 
lems long overdue for solution, there is an element of irrationality about the 
Castro movement. And Castro himself, even allowing for newspaper distortion, 
appears to be what can only be termed an “odd ball.” But these characteristics 
of the movement and the leader in Cuba are present — perhaps inevitably — in 
most of the social revolutionary-nationalist developments occurring in many 
places. The United States has demonstrated repeatedly an inability to cope ade- 
quately with such movements and such leaders. Whether we will be able to do 
better in the future is a question perhaps second in importance only to whether 


we can avoid nuclear war. ae 


Claremont Graduate School 


NATO and American Security. Edited by Ktaus Knorr. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1959. Pp. v, 342. $6.00.) 


This book was exciting to read, but perplexing to review. Professor Knorr 
has brought together a number of very stimulating papers presented by a dis- 
tinguished group of experts on strategy in the atomic age at the second of two 
Princeton Conferences on problems of NATO. The papers do not cover every 
conceivable problem, and there are many places where they overlap. The auth- 
ors’ styles are different, some quite involved in twisting through the unbending 
grid of nuclear logic and others more lucid as they recite the dirge of the decline 
of NATO. Hilsman’s description of the development of NATO strategy, Black 
and Yeager’s résumé of what is known of the development of Soviet thinking on 
nuclear war, Healey’s discussion of Britain and NATO, and Craig’s perceptive 
treatment of Germany and NATO belong to the latter. All four essays make 
extensive use of available knowledge, add information not easily available, and 
demonstrate the best understanding of the meaning of the events described that 
this reader has seen. Roger Hilsman makes it clear that we have now come to 
the point where we have no other choice but to respond to any attack in Europe 
with nuclear weapons. Black and Yeager counter this theme by pointing out that 
deterrence is now a two-way street, that the Societ Union has come to recognize 
the advantage of surprise attack, and that the resources of the Soviet Union for 
employing methods short of general war remain largely undiminished. Denis 
Healey puts the British attempt to develop an independent nuclear capacity in its 
political context, i.e., pressures to economize and to end compulsory military 
service, and the fear that the United States might not use the ultimate response 
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to Soviet aggression limited to Europe. Healey goes on to pose the issue of several 
ndependent nuclear capacities in NATO. He feels that this development will 
weaken NATO and increase the danger of nuclear war, hence he prefers to 
canvass the possibilities of disengagement. Gordon Craig describes the process 
of German rearmament, the shock with which West Germans have come to 
understand their predicament, the strategic debates, and finally Adenauer’s op- 
position to disengagement and his decision to seek to equip the West German 
army with nuclear weapons. 

If these papers are the easiest to follow in their statements of where we have 
been, the five papers by Rathjens, Hoag, Kaplan, Burns, and Schelling are far 
more challenging in suggesting where we might be headed. The subjects of these 
more speculative contributions are the problems raised in the other papers. 
George W. Rathjens, Jr., on total war and Malcolm W. Hoag on limited war, 
poach liberally on one another’s territory but make their distinctive contributions, 
too. Rathjens is most impressive when detailing differences between counterforce 
and retaliatory capacities in terms of weapon characteristics. He concludes that 
a greater capacity for limited warfare is necessary. Hoag holds that the deterrent 
effect of the SAC has declined appreciably with the growth of Soviet nuclear capa- 
city. The NATO shield should therefore be beefed up. We can also excel in pre- 
paredness. Morton Kaplan discusses the issues of coalition and deterrence against 
the background of the balance of risks and benefits for America’s NATO allies. 
Damned if they do, and damned if they don’t, he suggests as the best way out, 
a pre-set strategy of limited retaliation under prescribed conditions. Arthur L. 
Burns contributes an article of extreme interest in working through the logical 
convolutions of nuclear sharing, as related to three levels of deterrence and over 
three stages during which the missile gap will be closed. The discussion is timely, 
but Burns really doesn’t believe in nuclear sharing so he eschews the central 
problem to find its consequences at best inconsequential. Thomas Schelling’s 
paper is, for this reader, the most challenging in its iconoclastic logic. It is not 
nuclear weapons so much as the possibility of surprise attack which is the great 
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danger. A “passive” or “retaliatory” or “counter-city” capacity is a stabilizing 
t 


actor in the balance of terror, while disarmament, unless totally effective might 

lisastrous. In fact, Schelling holds, the more retaliatory weapons the stabler 
the balance. From this startling position Schelling goes on to more familiar terri- 
tory in his discussion of disarmament. 

The book is brought to a close in a lengthy summary by the editor which, 
however skillful, does not render congruent the myriad angles to the nuclear 
problem that lie lurking in nearly every page of the book. Knorr’s summary and 
comments on the problem of nuclear sharing in NATO is particularly worth 
reading at this time. His conclusion is not very sanguine. He falls back on the 
view of Paul Nitze, whose paper on alternatives to NATO finds none, and urges 
a more centralized alliance as the only answer. In this view he is upheld by most 


of his contributors. 
LEONARD BINDER 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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The De Gaulle Republic, Quest for Unity. By Roy C. Macripis AND BERNARD E. 
Brown. (Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. ix, 400. 
$5.00.) 


The authors, professor of political science at Washington University and 
assistant professor of political science at Vanderbilt University, have succeeded 
in producing the first comprehensive treatment in English of a topic on which 
much more will probably be published in the near future. The thesis of the book 
is that “the traditional political forces and divisions of Republican France con- 
tinue to assert themselves.” An old political joke has the same theoretical core. 
Hitler, so the story went, was inspecting a big industrial plant. He asked the 
manager about the political opinions of the workers. The manager replied that 
about two thirds were Social Democrats and the others were Center, Commu- 
nists and assorted splinter groups. Hitler, enraged, asked: “Are there no Nazis?” 
The reply: “Oh, Nazis? Well, everybody is a Nazi, of course!” 

In this aphoristic sense it can be said that “everybody” in France was for 
De Gaulle in 1958. Frenchmen agreed on De Gaulle for different reasons. Their 
approval varied from enthusiasm to the torturous choice between two evils. But 
they nearly all agreed. If “consensus” is defined as the maximal range of political 
agreement among all responsible groups of a given society, then De Gaulle and 
consensus were synonyms in France in 1958. 

Neither was De Gaulle more than consensus in 1958 nor has he become 
much more since that time. Some of the rules of the game were changed, and 
some players moved into or out of the game or switched positions, but the game 
of politics as such could and did revive within the “De Gaulle Republic.” This 
Republic, far from being monolithic, continues its “Quest for Unity,” as the 
authors suggest in the title and elaborate in the text. 

The book describes the end of the Fourth Republic and the beginning of the 
Fifth. It is mainly based on such well-known sources as Le Monde, Année Poli- 
tique, Journal Officiel, the writings of Maurice Duverger, Les 13 complots due 13 
mai by the Brombergers, and speeches by De Gaulle and Debré. While the book 
offers neither much new information to the historian nor new concepts or 
methods to the political scientist, it is eminently useful as an introduction to 
contemporary French politics. It should soon be on the reading lists of compara- 
tive government courses. The ‘language is clear and simple. The subject is very 
neatly organized, both by topics and by chronology. A separate “Chronology 
of French Politics, January 1956 to Februray 1960” is added in the appendix. 
There are numerous instructive graphs, maps and charts, e.g., an institutional 
chart of the Fifth Republic, a table of partisan stands on issues, and the new 
seating arrangement in the National Assembly. There is also a 55—page appendix 
of various related primary sources which is diversified enough to serve for some 
reading assignments. 

A thoroughly documented chapter on “The Army and the Nation” raises 
some theoretical questions of general interest which can be used as a starting 
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point, or as a case study, for further inquiries into the problem of civilian versus 
nilitary authority. 

Occasionally, the authors depart from the straight and narrow path of data- 
based description. For instance, they ask whether the Fifth Republic is an “ex- 
pression of nineteenth century liberalism that has never been reconciled to the 
principles of democracy” and “how deep-rooted is the Bonapartist reflex?” But 
such slips into unprovable profoundness 4 la Toynbee and Madariaga are rare. 
In general, the book has a healthy relationship between data and conclusions. 


Peter H. RoHN 


Claremont Men’s College 


Politics in Minnesota. By G. THEoporE Mirau. (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1960. Pp. 140. $1.95.) 


Due to localized interest and a necessarily restricted market, the texts on 
state government and politics have failed to match the vast proliferation of 
studies on national government inspired by the burgeoning post-World War II 
tudent population. Meanwhile the widespread interest among academicians 
for the study in depth of political behavior has created a considerable demand 
for more information relating to political dynamics on the state level. 

Responding to a situation which they, in part, helped to create by supporting 
extensive programs in political participation, the Citizenship Clearing House, 
Falk, and Eagleton Foundations have sponsored a considerable body of literature 
in this area. Professor Mitau’s study joins a series inspired by the Citizenship 
Clearing House and inaugurated by a Guide to Michigan Politics and California 
Politics (both in 1955) and including similar brief treatments of the politics of 
Colorado, Illinois, Massachuettes, New York, and Washington. 

The author follows the conventional format in providing an introduction to 
the political process in Minnesota. In this instance he has assembled his materials 
under the four chapter headings of: “Party Patterns, Issues, and Leaders”; 
“Election Law and Party Organization”; “A Nonpartisan Partisan Legislature”; 
and “Lobbies Before the Legislature.” Supplementary materials include tables 
of voting statistics and bibliographical notes. 

In degree of political sophistication a guide presumably occupies a position 
midway between the spare factual anatomy of a voter’s handbook and the in- 
volved rationalization of an academic treaties; thus the author’s perpetual di- 
lemma: whom am I to guide? 

Professor Mitau renders a concise statement of the descriptive matter relat- 
ing to Minnesota election laws and party organization. There is a great deal of 
interesting and. pertinent data compressed into the chapter on the nonpartisan 
legislature. A more synthetic treatment against a background of conventional 
legislative practice might have etched a clearer picture of this unique political 
phenomenon. The chapter on lobbies would be considerably strengthened by a 
realistic analysis of interest group strategy and tactics vis a vis specific legislative 


issues, 
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This reviewer concurs with the succinct evaluation by Professor William 
Anderson contained in the Foreword: “a brief, systematic, reliable and up-to- 


date account of politics in Minnesota.” ' 
Totton J. ANDERSON 


University of Southern California 


Hats in the Ring, The Making of Presidential Candidates. By Matcotm Moos 
and STEPHEN Hess. (New York: Random House, 1960. Pp. 194. $3.50.) 


If there is a Bill of Rights for writers it must begin with the guarantee that 
their books shall be judged in terms of the purposes of the authors. Let it be 
stated at the outset, then, that Hats in the Ring is to be judged as a popularized 
treatment of the process by which we nominate presidential candidates. 

Excluding the index, which is far more comprehensive than the treatment 
justifies, there are 184 pages of text. However, this length is achieved by very 
generous spacing, the assignment of two pages, one blank, for every illustration, 
the use of 14 pages before the text begins, and other filler devices familiar to 
all readers of term papers. If the more conservative format of a typical journal 
were used the entire book would be a little longer than a major article. It con- 
tains nothing of importance which cannot be found in any standard text on 
American government. 

The style is lively and anecdotal. There is no documentation. There are 
numerous minor errors and omissions. Recent events hardly support the proposi- 
tion that there is a “snugly-held conviction that a man should not try too hard 
to be president.” Some might think Edmond Randolph’s opposition to appoint- 
ment of the president by the governors on the grounds that the governors would 
never support a “strong figure” requires more by way of reply than the statement, 
“Randolph was, of course, mistaken.” It is more than a little difficult to visualize 
the picture of Lincoln as “he emerged from the ashes of defeat to become the 
president of the United States.” No doubt the careless use of words accounts for 
the astonishing statement that “the pivotal character of the Empire State cannot 
be underestimated.” More important, if Messrs. Moos and Hess intend to remain 
in the good graces of the Republican party they would do well in future not to 
identify that party’s National Chairman as “Thurston” Morton. Granted it is 
not crucial, it is odd that, in a book devoted exclusively to the nominating process, 
there is no mention of the reversal of the order in which the conventions of the 
two major parties are held. Perhaps no blame is due for the error, but recognition 
that they were dealing with the unpredictable might have saved the authors 
from declaring that “Harry Truman will undoubtedly become a tradition at 
Democratic conventions,” and from adding, on the same page, “ ‘Ladies Day’ 
at the conventions has also become an institution.” According to the data in 
the appendix, in 42 of the 52 major party conventions from 1856 to 1956, nomina- 
tion of a candidate was achieved in not more than seven roll calls, and in 30 of 
these, nomination occurred on the first ballot. In the light of this it is difficult 
to understand the statement that “frequently, conventions get into prolonged 
deadlocks.” But the ultimate in silliness is reached on the last page of the text. 
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“When the campaign heat cools . . . we can be sure that the nation will unite 
behind its chief executive. This is the greatest tribute we can pay the presidential 
nominating system.” Three pages later the reader is supplied some minor details 
on the nomination by convention of Abraham Lincoln. 

In summary, while it is apparent that the authors made no claim here to 
scholarship, the book leaves much to be desired even at the level of a popular 
treatment of a subject of general interest. No serious library will suffer for its 
omission from the shelves. ban V. lor 


San Diego State College 


The Mackenzie King Record. Vol. 1., 1939-1944. By the Hon. J. W. PickersaiLt, 
M.P. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1960. Pp. 723. $11.50.) 


This book is not a normal biography of Mackenzie King, who was Prime 
Minister of Canada for twenty-five years, but it is an integral part of a biographical 
enterprise started with funds supplied by the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
Literary Executors of Mackenzie King shortly after his death in 1950. Professor 
R. Macgregor Dawson of the University of Toronto was chosen as his official 
biographer, but he was able to complete only the first of the four volumes 
planned before he died in 1958. The writing of the second volume was then 
entrusted to Professor Blair Neatby of the University of British Columbia. Mean- 
while the Hon. J. W. Pickersgill, a former Liberal Minister who was one of the 
Executors, had undertaken to prepare a rough narrative, based on the voluminous 
diaries kept by Mr. King throughout his long career, which covered the years 
from 1939 to 1950. Before Professor Neatby had finished the second volume 
Mr. Pickersgill had a book ready for publication consisting mainly of quotations 
from the diaries: it was decided not to delay its issuance. 

For the role of editor of The Mackenzie King Record as revealed by the 
diaries, Mr. Pickersgill has special qualifications. He joined Mr. King’s personal 
secretariat in 1938 and, gaining Mr. King’s confidence, became one of his most 
trusted officials until his retirement in 1948. He has wisely been content to fol- 
low the injunction of the Literary Executors that “so far as possible Mackenzie 
King might be allowed to tell his own story,” but he has interpolated many 
valuable explanations and comments, which give a vivid picture of Mr. King’s 
activities as Canada’s leader in World War II. 

Mr. King was a lonely bachelor, who made his daily diary fill the role of a 
wife or close friend. In his entries he was always at elaborate pains to justify 
his own actions and policies, and one obvious weakness of the book is that it 
gives only Mr. King’s side of the numerous controversies in which he was involved 
n both the domestic and international arenas. 

Mr. Pickersgill has not hesitated to turn a searchlight upon some of Mr. 
King’s oddities and quirks of character; but he would have enlivened his book 

he had not elected to dismiss as irrelevant his hero’s lifelong interest in 
ritualism and astrology. The diaries are reported to teem with proofs of Mr. 
King’s touching faith in these forms of occultism and, since it was a governing 
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factor in many of his actions, it ought not to have been shrouded in silence. How- 
ever the record of the diaries proves clearly that it was fortunate for the cause 
of freedom that Mr. King was in power at Ottawa throughout World War ILI. 
For one thing he had the confidence of the great majority of the French Cana- 
dians, who had an ingrained distaste for Canada’s involvement in foreign wars, 
and he was able to avert the open racial split which had plagued an earlier Cana- 
dian Government in World War I. Secondly, his education at Harvard and 
a later spell of residence in the United States (when he worked for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation) had given him an informed knowledge of its conditions of 
life and its problems and had brought him into friendly relations with influential! 
Americans from Franklin Roosevelt and the Rockefeller family downwards. The 
diaries reveal how, before the United States entered the war, King was often an 
invaluable intermediary between Roosevelt and Churchill, and after 1941 he was 
an effective conciliator in frictions and misunderstandings which frequently 
developed in Anglo-American relations. For Roosevelt, King had unstinted 
admiration; and a fruit of their close collaboration was the Hyde Park declaration 
signed by them in April, 1941, which committed Canada and the United States 
to a close partnership for the defense of North America. 

An old distrust of Sir Winston Churchill made King record in his diary on 
May 11, 1940, that Neville Chamberlain, who had just resigned, “would have 
been in the long run a safer guide than Churchill”; but he came gradually to 
appreciate Sir Winston’s superlative gifts as a war leader. Churchill’s occasional 
disregard of Canadian interests and susceptibilities always produced outbursts of 
irritation in King’s diaries. When the British communiqué about the invasion 
of Sicily (July 1943) made no mention of the Canadian troops who participated 
in it, King was so outraged that he told the British High Commissioner at Ottawa 
that if Churchill persisted in his “insolent” attitude, he would dissolve Parlia- 
ment and seek a popular mandate for protesting against it. 

The diaries record King’s successful resistance to schemes for the co-ordina- 
tion of the policies of the British Nations through an Imperial War Cabinet or 
Council, which the British wanted and Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, 
favored. But he had to wage a hard, long battle at home over the problem of 
military conscription. 


The book shows that Mackenzie King was not only a virtuoso in the art 
of political dexterity, in the management of his party and his ability for shrewd 
appraisement of currents of popular opinion, but he had also a capacity for 
picking efficient associates and subordinates; as a result, he was able to make a 
large contribution to the defeat of Hitler and his allies. But it also discloses un- 
lovely streaks in his character. He was vindictive and ungenerous to his op- 


ponents and his vanity and egotism made the lightest word of praise, always 
faithfully recorded, grist to the mills of his self-esteem. There are also symptoms 
of snobbery in an entry made after he had left his country home to the Gov- 
ernor-General, The Earl of Athlone, and his wife, Princess Alicia. In it he won- 
ders what his grandfather and his parents would think if they could observe that 
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“the granddaughter of Queen Victoria would be finding her moment of rest, 
quiet and peace in the home of one of their own.” 

Mr. Pickersgill deserves great credit for the skill with which he has given 
us a fascinating picture of Canada’s famous war leader in action. Despite the 
defect that it is a vartisan portrait, it will be a rich mine of information for im- 


partial historians of World War II. = 
JoHN A. STEVENSON 
Ottawa, Ontario 


The Kronstadt Rebellion (The First Armed Revolt against the Soviets). By 
EMANUEL Po.titack. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 88, $3.00.) 


As a scholarly study of the Kronstadt rebellion this book leaves a good deal 
to be desired. Both the background to the rebellion and the course of the rebel- 
lion itself are chronicled with the greatest brevity, adding little to the accounts 
already available in works of broader scope. The bibliography presented is quite 
incomplete and only the Soviet materials are analyzed critically. 

Generally, the story of Kronstadt is told lucidly and interestingly, though 
there are points of doubtful accuracy. For one, the author repeatedly asserts 
that “Kronstadt . . . was the first and last openly organized political opposition 
of any consequence by the Russian people against the rulers of Soviet Russia.” 
Presumably this implies that the Civil War opponents of the Bolsheviks were 
not people — proletarian credentials being necessary to qualify —and that the 
organized opposition of the World War II era (Russian and non-Russian) was 
not political. Another point is the twice-made claim that the Kronstadt rebel- 
lion caused Lenin to introduce the New Economic Policy, when in fact Lenin had 
made the decision before the rebellion began. Moreover, the author’s inter- 
pretation bears very distinctly the marks of the anarchist writings on which it 
depends so heavily. Thus one finds references to the need for a third revolution, 
and the puzzling description of conscript labor in the NEP era as “the exchange of 
bourgeois parasitism for the parasitism and deadweight of the Bolshevik ma- 
chine.” One finds too a distinct lack of sympathy for Trotsky (because, after all, 
he had helped to put Stalin where he was) combined with boundless compassion 
for the victims of Kronstadt (though they had also contributed in no small way 
to the consolidation of Bolshevik power). No point is made of the fact that the 
rebels, too, insisted on the maintenance of a restricted political freedom, though 
somewhat less restricted than that allowed by the Bolsheviks. 

The book is generally well-written and the narrative is lively and at times 
moving. There are a number of interesting points made, such as the revealing 
comparison of the demands of the rebels at Kronstadt with those of Budapest in 
1956. The absolute refusal of the rebels to initiate hostile action in any form 
against the Bolshevik government is fully illustrated. The various “official” 
Soviet interpretations of the Kronstadt rebellion are examined in a chapter de- 
voted especially to the subject, some of the documents relevant to this discussion 


being presented in translation in the Appendix. 
” PP Hersert J. ELLison 
University of Oklahoma 
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Toward Unity in Africa: A Study of Federalism in British Africa. By Donatp 
RoTHcHiLD. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. vi, 224. 
$5.00.) 


African states, emergent or emerged, face many problems. One is a con- 
flict between the forces making for the development or maintenance of large 
sovereign units (desires for enhanced security against external pressures, for the 
uniting of tribal groups previously divided by arbitrary boundaries, for administra- 
tive and political advantages, for promotion of economic development, etc.) and 
the forces holding back enlargement or fostering disintegration of conglomerate 
units already established (fears of domination by other racial or tribal groups, 
struggles for political power or economic advantage, etc.). Rothchilds’ book is an 
analysis of one important means of attempting to resolve this conflict — the 
compromise of federalism. 

After an introductory discussion of the nature and significance of federalism 
in Africa, the book describes four movements toward federation in what has been 
British Africa. In each of these — East Africa (Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika), 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Nigeria, and a broad West African 
federation (perhaps encompassing other territories besides the formerly British 
ones)— there have been marked differences and conflicts between the areas to 
be federated. The body of the book is a detailed examination of the events and 
conflicts involved in these successful or unsuccessful efforts to establish federalism. 

Rothchild sees federalism as an accommodating mechanism that enables 
conflicting groups to realize some benefits of enlargement while alleviating some 
of the problems and fears that enlargement generates. The book’s central ques 
tion is this: given the motives for enlargement, why does the enlargement process 
often take the particular form of federalism? His answer is that federalism is 
resorted to rather than, say, a unitary state because of mutual group fears of 
domination by other groups. “. . . the common thread running throughout the 
various debates over federalism is a fear of domination on the part of one group 
by another. Fear is to African federalism what the profit motive is to capitalism. 
It is not the sole rationale, but it is a primary one.” 

One may question whether this is an adequate general explanation of Afri- 
can federalism. In the conflicts over federation, there is an abundance of public 
statements by all sides expressing fear of domination, but it is pertinent to recall 
in this connection the admonition of the distinguished historian, James Harvey 
Robinson, that one should distinguish between the “good reasons” and the “real 
reasons.” The federation movement in East Africa (up to a certain point) and 
in Central Africa can perhaps be more simply explained as a compromise, not 
between mutual fears, but between a desire and a fear. The group that is actually 
or potentially politically dominant (which has been the white settlers) desires 
the advantages of unification under its control. On the other hand, the politically 
weaker group (which has been chiefly the Africans) opposes unification despite 
its advantages, because of fear of domination. According to this interpretation, 
the advocates of enlargement accept federalism because, in view of the resistance 
by the fearful group and its supporters, this is the best they can do. 
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This reviewer is also hesitant about Rothchild’s unquestioning acceptance, 
without considering the contrary view of the eminent Nigerian historian, K. O. 
Dike, of the view that federation was Nigeria’s only possible avenue for maintain- 
ing unity of any kind. Professor Dike has maintained that “Nigeria was gradually 
but slowly evolving a common nationality, a strong, centralized and yet diver- 
sified state [but] the Richards’ Constitution [of 1947] seemed to have checked 
this tendency towards unification in various ways . . . swinging the pendulum 
strongly towards regionalism. . . .” 

Toward Unity in Africa is, despite these and other possible questions, a use- 
ful, diligent and interesting study of the potentialities and limitations of feder- 
alism in tropical Africa —a process that will be much in the news for years to 
_— Sayre P. ScHatz 

Hofstra College 


Neither War nor Peace: The Struggle for Power in the Postwar World. By 
HuGH Seton-Watson. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. Pp. 504. 
$7.50.) 


The present trends in the reinterpretations of history have been inspired by 
istorical events since 1945. As responsible human beings, we are interested 
in the impact of these events upon the present and immediate future. These 
events have reached us with a violence for which the term “revolution” is 
usually used. 


h 
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The resulting conflicts between nationalisms and between classes are analyzed 
by Dr. Watson (who teaches Russian history in the University of London) in 
their historic perspective. History unfolds itself as a perpetual struggle between 


ve f 


licting forces. Seton-Watson does not view, however, this struggle from the 


Marxian viewpoint; for him socio-political conflicts are presented in many forms, 
and class struggle is only one of these. In his view, the present-day revolutions 
are fed and utilized by such phenomena as social classes and class struggle, 
totalitarianism and imperialism — and he analyzes them as they appear both in 
highly developed and in underdeveloped countries. 


Part Two, “Forces of Revolution,” sees social classes in given human com- 
munities as the prime movers behind these forces. Peasants, workers, bourgeois 
and the intelligentsia are today, as they have been for some time, the typical 
representatives of human societies in the world. Watson divides them according 
to the level of industrial development. The first category includes urban and in- 
lustrial societies (such as France, the United States, West Germany, Great 
Britain, etc.). The second category includes those which are overwhelmingly 
rural and where the spread of urban influences to the villages is prevented by 
poor transportation, illiteracy, and the paucity of schools (the whole of Asia 
except Japan, all of Africa except the Union of South Africa, and most of Cen- 
tral and South America). The third group are mixed societies where industry is 
steadily expanding (the U.S.S.R., and most of the south and east European 
countries). In these three general types and in the various cultures corresponding 
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to them, specific social classes, each with its own characteristic world outlook 
have been formed. Especially interesting in this section are the author’s observa- 
tions on the characteristics and revolutionary potentialities inherent in the third 
group of societies. 

Seton-Watson then analyzes totalitarianism as it has taken form from time 
to time in human history, and as it is expressed in nazism, fascism and now 
communism. Valuable in this section is Seton-Watson’s evaluation of the ex- 
tent to which each social closs in the U.S.S.R. — peasants, workers, intelligentsia 
or state bourgeoisie — is able to exert any influence towards a more liberal regime. 
Apparently, the main social group resisting the Soviet regime has been the 
peasants. 

The concluding section describes the events in the world since Stalin and 
indicates that there are certain trends whose development will largely determine 
the future: the growth of population, most marked in the countries of under- 
developed society; the growth of nationalism in Asia, Africa, and Latin America; 
the evolution of the Soviet regime and especially the potential sources of con- 
flict between the Soviet Union and China; and the future of Western democracy 


which shows inadequate progress towards equality and social justice, and which 


needs “a restoration of respect for authority, and greater encouragement to 
individual thought, achievement and leadership.” 

There is no question that the author has handled ably the contemporary 
demand for historical meaning and historical interpretation. Those who like a 
sure grasp of fundamentals, a talent for sweeping narrative, a magisterial style, 
catholicity of interest and discrimination in the selection of material, some origin- 
ality in interpretation, baldness in judgment, and the willingness to utilize a 
sociological approach to political phenomena will like Seton-Watson. Yet, our 
enthusiasm is also tempered by one weakness in his approach which, strangely 
enough, has characterized his previous works and which is frequently apparent 
in the scholarship of English specialists; the reference here is to what might be 
called the “isolationist scholarship”: the ignorance or the tendency to ignore sys- 
tematically American specialized contributions. To be specific, Chapter 7, titled 
“The Seizure of Power,” does not seem to be aware of the existence of Feliks 
Gross’ The Seizure of Political Power, published in 1958. The same weakness 
characterizes the author’s books listed in regard to Eastern Europe and the Soviet 


Union. JosePH S. RoucEK 


University of Bridgeport 


Ensayos de Politica Economica Argentina. By ARMANDO P. SPINELLI. (Buenos 
Aires: Universidad Nacional de la Plata, 1960. Pp. 278.) 


This book consists of a series of essays by Dr. Spinelli originally published 
in various Argentine and other Latin American professional journals. Dr. Spin- 
elli was shot to death late in 1955 by a farm laborer, and the present volume 
was complied in his memory by the Faculty of Economic Sciences of the Uni- 
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versidad Nacional de la Plata where he had served as professor of political econ- 
omy. Dr. Spinelli also had achieved prominence in high posts in the Argentine 
government in the fields of labor and economic affairs. 

With the exception of one posthumous work published in 1956, the essays 
date back to the late 1930’s and the 1940’s. Thus, their interest to the reader 
must necessarily be largely historical, although not without implications for 
approaches to present-day economic problems. Dr. Spinelli takes a firm stand 
against laisse faire and urges the necessity of a positive role for government in 
economic affairs. He makes a very clear statement of the necessity for such gov- 
ernment intervention and supports his point of view with numerous references 
to famous economists. The material is presented lucidly, and impresses one as 
being highly useful for classroom use and as a basis for further research by the 
students. 

This reviewer was particularly interested in these essays for what they tell 
us of one Argentine economist’s reaction to economic planning during the depres- 
sion, immediate prewar and postwar periods. Spinelli makes it clear that Argen- 
tina’s tradition had been heavily in the liberal school of economics with its 
philosophy of laisse faire. Citing the examples of government intervention in 
economic affairs in such countries as the United States, England, and France, 
Spinelli argued in the thirties for economic planning in his country. 

In one paper, published in 1939 and entitled the “Argentine Economic 

ransformation,” he proposed such planning through the mechanism of volun- 
tary industry agreements, but with the right of the state to make such agreements 
compulsory if necessary. He never leaves any doubt, however, as to his sympa- 
thies for a democratic form of government, for he is careful always to point out 
that such controls by the state need not and should not lead to dictatorship. 

Otherwise, Spinelli reveals an imaginative mind and refreshing insistence on 
the need to take action in the public interest. In his essay on “Economic and 
Technological Interventionism,” he comes out for government control of the 
application in industry of technological innovations. The purpose: to prevent 
“planned obsolescence” and failure to use technological developments in the 
interests of the consumer. He also reveals his versatility when in the opening 
selection in the volume, “Progress and the Passing of Time,” he argues that today 
man lives more intensively, packs moré into his lifetime, and therefore lives 
longer than the people of previous ages. This essay was written in 1922. If in 
1960 we accept Spinelli’s engaging theory, we are doubly fortunate, since the 
chronological life span has also been lengthened. 

As a final comment, in these essays Spinelli’s personality is clearly reflected. 
We can visualize him as a patient, clear-thinking teacher, but also a firm exponent 
of a positive role for government. Those interested in new contributions to 
economic theory will not find them in this volume. It was not intended as that 
kind of book. Its value lies along the lines indicated above, and as such this 
reviewer found it congenial. 


Fetix A. Nicro 


Southern Illinois University 
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Legislative Politics in Illinois. By Gmutpert Y. Steiner and Samuet K. Gove. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. 208. $4.50.) 


This volume is an empirical study of the legislative process in one important 
state, made by two highly competent observers (and participants). It is, however, 
neither a history nor an outline of procedure, nor a statistical compilation. While 
it does sketch the organization and normal processes of the Illinois General 
Assembly in its first chapter, it goes on in the succeeding chapters to examine the 
nature and extent of pressures on the legislature and the influence of standing 
committees, and concludes with three case studies of recent events which have 
involved legislative action: redistricting, fiscal reorganization, and judicial re- 
organization. 

The special positions of policy leadership occupied by the governor of Illinois 
and the mayor of Chicago are explained and the influence of the Chicago daily 
newspapers is commented upon. Several dogmas of legislative organization and 
procedure are challenged as contrary to Illinois experience. Chief among these is 
the position of legislative committees and their chairmen in policy-making. The 
authors also emphasize the importance given by the legislators to the protection 
of serving legislators and judges in the reorganization of these branches of the 
state government. The reaction of the legislature to a scandal in the office of 
auditor of state, the interests involved in reform to prevent a recurrence of such 
events, and the final outcome in legislation are carefully outlined and docu- 
mented. 

Teachers of state and local government or of the legislative process or of 
federal and state administration will find this book useful and stimulating. Simi- 
lar studies in other important states would be most valuable. 


; ' Harvey WALKER 
Ohio State University 


Soviet Policy Toward the Baltic States, 1918-1940. By Avpert N. TAruuis. 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 276. $5.50.) 


For anyone who takes a serious interest in the history of Eastern Europe 
since Word War I the constant irritation of the omission of the Baltic states from 
discussion is sufficiently familiar. It is as if the historians had conspired to 
emulate American statesmen in the aftermath of World War I and ignore the 
existence — indeed even the right to exist — of the Baltic states. Dr. Tarulis, 
born a native of Lithuania, plainly believes that the Baltic states had every right 
to exist free and independent, and he has done an admirable job of describing 
their efforts to maintain that right in the face of Soviet pressure. 

He has, in the process, avoided the two most obvious, and yet likely, pit- 
falls inherent in the theme. On the one hand he has treated his subject with 
striking calmness, resisting all temptation to engage in polemics. The author is 
content to let Soviet words and actions speak for themselves, and they speak very 
plainly indeed. On the other hand, he has avoided viewing his subject from 
too parochial a perspective. The result is a fine history of the relations between 
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the Baltic states and the Soviet Union which not only tells its central story well, 
but at the same time sheds new light on a wide range of other important matters. 
There is, for example, a great deal of interest on the historical development of 
Soviet nationalities policy, both generally and in terms of its specific effects on 
Soviet relations with Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. There is also much on 
Nazi-Soviet relations in the last years before the German invasion of the Soviet 
Union. And there are a number of novel insights into British diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Baltic states just before and after the Nazi-Soviet Pact which 
place them in a new (and much more favorable) light. Comparing British and 
Soviet dealings with the Baltic states in the spring of 1939 it is possible to see 
that the British were doing everything consistent with respect for the independ- 
ence and neutrality of these states to provide them with guarantees against Ger- 
man aggression. Soviet and other claims that the British were purposely dilatory 
are plainly false. 

A striking facet of the story is the process of Sovietization of the Baltic 
states which began with the mutual assistance treaties of the fall of 1939 and 
was pushed ahead full speed from June of 1940. Anyone familiar with this proc- 
ess could surely not have mistaken Soviet purposes elsewhere in Eastern Europe 
during and after the war. Writing about the decisions to accede to Soviet de- 
mands, Tarulis quotes a Latvian writer’s bitterly ironic comment on the futility 
f resistance: “Such a magnificent gesture would assuredly have remained in the 
annals as a matchless legend. Only there would have been no Latvian people 
left to pay tribute to the memory of such glorious forebears.” But the author 
himself then says of this decision that it was a mistake to assume “that a passive 
acceptance of Soviet terms would at least save uncounted thousands from 
physical extermination, if not from the great sorrow and misery inherent in the 
Soviet system.” A lamentable but convincing conclusion. 


) 


gore Hersert J. Evtison 
University of Oklahoma 


Life, Language, Law: Essays in Honor of / rthur F. Bentley. Edited by RicHarp 
W. Taytor. (Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 223. 
$4.50.) 

This anthology honors the pioneering work of Arthur F. Bentley in the 
scientific study of the role language plays in men’s efforts to describe physical, 
biological, social, and ethical phenomena. Its contents make clear how Bentley’s 
writings, especially his early The Process of Government (1908), influenced 
political scientists to concentrate on the political group and its problems of com- 
munication in a complex society. 

Political scientists will find several of the essays directly related to their 
nterests: Charles B. Hagan’s “The Group in Political Science,” George A. 
Lundberg’s carefully done “Conflicting Orientation in Law and National Policy,” 
Felix S. Cohen’s persuasive “Human Rights: An Appeal to Philosophers,” and 
the editor’s opening essay which bears the title of the anthology. The other seven 
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essays cover a fairly wide range of topics. They are contributed by Sidney Rat- 
ner, Ludwig von Bertzianffy, Adelbert Ames, Jr., P. W. Bridgeman, Sidney Hook, 
Bertram Gross, and Don Calhoun. The anthology contains a brief but suggestive 
“Epilogue,” a manuscript of an address which Bentley read in 1953 at a meeting 
of the American Political Science Association. 

The editor is subject to the criticism that some of the essays do not belong 
in this volume, since they do not bear directly on the work done by Bentley. The 
editor also fails clearly to show the specifically linguistic problem which occupied 
the learned man to whom the book is dedicated. Still, the book contains worth- 
while items for men possessing quite different kinds of interests. 


. . WHITAKER T. DEININGER 
San Jose State College 


Foreign Aid: Theory and Practice in Southern Asia. By CHarLes Wotr, Jr. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. xix, 442. $7.50.) 
Massive programs of foreign aid are one of the newer departures in the 

practice of international politics. Interest in such programs has increased since 
the Soviets also adopted this method a few years ago. The present book is a 
first-rate attempt to come to grips with some of the underlying problems of 
foreign aid programs. It is especially timely and appropriate in a period when 
the demand for “re-thinking” and “re-evaluating” such programs is becoming 
constantly more vocal — and probably more justified. There is a real question 
whether the assumptions on which these programs were based have ever been 
examined with the analytic vigor appropriate to the task; or, if so, whether the 
original assumptions are still valid today. 

The author, a specialist in Economics and Far Eastern studies, has an im- 
pressive background in government, teaching, and research, and is presently 
associated with the RAND Corporation. His book is of the high quality which 
one has come to expect of RAND-sponsored studies. He is at his best on the 
question of objectives of foreign aid programs, which he analyzes with rare — 
and sometimes merciless — clarity. Here he distinguishes between “instrumental” 
and “influential” objectives; he discusses the goals of countering Soviet programs, 
of gaining economic advantages, and of pursuing aid programs for purely 
humanitarian reasons. Of all these, he accepts only the first — the attempt to 
help build viable economies — and even here he raises the inevitable question 
of the relationship between economic progress and political stability. All of 
this is refreshing in an area which has long been characterized by too many easy 
phrases, concealing too much woolly thinking. He comes to grips with the di- 
lemma which all students of international relations confront, namely thet of 
defining “ends” or “goals” of policies. His conclusion is that “there is always 
one more ‘why’ that can be asked of any objective. The only end to a question 
of ends is an assumption.” 

His discussion of Soviet aid programs and their implications for American 
policy is one of the best on record. If one accepts the instrumental view of foreign 
economic aid, namely that the returns from economic aid depend mainly on the 
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economic (rather than the political or psychological) effects of such aid, then 
one has generally less reason to be nervous about Soviet aid programs than if 
one defines the purpose of aid as the holding, winning, and influencing of friends 
(in which case these programs are probably unsuccessful with or without Soviet 
efforts). His proposals to challenge the Soviets to share equally the costs of the 
foreign exchange deficit in India’s 5-year plan, or to offer to match any Soviet aid 
channeled through the United Nations, are the kind of imaginative thinking of 
which we have had all too little in recent years. One of the more interesting 
parts of the book is Chapter 8, in which the author proposes an experimental 
approach to questions of the linkage between economic change and political 
behavior. The true merit of this effort is not that it solves the problem, but that 
it calls attention explicitly to the important relevant variables. 

Having said all this, it is nevertheless necessary to go on and say that the 
author fails in his primary objective, and that he seems perfectly aware of this 
failure, which is not the result of lack of skill but is inherent in the central ques- 
tion he poses. That question pertains to the allocation of foreign aid in a given 
region from the economic viewpoint of “optimizing” behavior. His discussion of 
how this behavior can indeed be optimized is clear and, so far as a non-econom- 
ist can judge, sound. The trouble is that decisions on allocation are not made on 
the basis of an intellectualized scheme. The political analyst knows, to his 
sorrow, that questions of proportions of economic and military aid, or of alloca- 
tions to specific regions or countries are made on grounds which are substantially 
less clear than those which Mr. Wolf suggests. The author knows this quite well. 
He realizes that regional allocations are dependent on the size of the global aid 
program. He points out that the size and composition of the American foreign 
assistance program is always decided at least a year ahead of time, on the basis 
of conditions as they exist at that point. The early decisions significantly 
limit the options that are later available. In several cases, aid to a country has 
been reduced because of American displeasure with the country’s political stand. 
As the author himself concedes, “emotional factors that are hard to place in 
neat analytical categories affect(ed) Congressional action.” At another point he 
concedes that decisions on foreign aid allocations are compartmentalized in such 
a way that the allocations result from considering the needs of one problem at a 
time, not from comparing alternatives. Finally, “optimality is perhaps the most 
unrealistic characteristic to assume about actual aid allocations. Aid allocations 
were affected by too many short-term crises and long-term uncertainties to make 
optimality a very likely result 





even if decision-makers had had some way of 
distinguishing a ‘better’ decision from a worse one, which they did not.” It is 
difficult to think of a clearer admission of defeat. 

The failure is not that of the author, but of the system which he attempts 
to describe in his own terms. One might ask why he insisted on posing the 
question in such a manner that no clear answer could possibly emerge, but the 
answer is that there is merit in such an attempt, because it clarifies the problems 
and thus may, eventually, lead to more rational policy decisions. The student of 
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international relations is indebted to Mr. Wolf for a clear description of the 
evolving American aid program in South and Southeast Asia; for an attempt to 
link political decisions to value judgments; and for some tantalizing suggestions 
for conceptual schemes. These achievements are sufficient to hail the advent 
of this book as a significant contribution to our understanding of this new kind 
of venture in the practice of international politics. 


Frep A. SONDERMANN 


The Colorado College 




















NEWS AND NOTES 


The 1961 annual meeting of the Western Political Science Association will 
be held on the University of Colorado campus, at Boulder, Thursday and Fri- 
day, March 30-31, 1961. 


Mark W. Cannon, who has been Congressman H. A. Dixon’s administrative 
assistant for the past five years, will replace Stewart L. Grow as Political Science 
Department chairman at Brigham Young University. 


Phillip O. Foss, San Francisco State College, is instructing a course in Ad- 
vanced Management for the 936th Air Reserve Squadron at Fort Miley, San 
Francisco. 


Brigham Young University has established a new Institute of Government 
Service, naming Stewart L. Grow as the director. The Institute will offer train- 
ing in domestic public administration and international work. 


Chancellor Ethan A. H. Shepley of Washington University (St. Louis) has 
announced the resignation of Thomas S. Hall as dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts. Thomas H. Eliot, professor and chairman of the Department of Political 
Science and Charles Nagel, professor of constitutional law and political science 
in the School of Law, has been named as Dean Hall’s successor. The change 
became effective February 1, 1961. Mr. Eliot will continue to hold his professor- 
ship. 


Chancellor Shepley also announced the appointment of Werner Z. Hirsch, 
professor of economics, as director of the University’s newly established Institute 
for Urban and Regional Studies. The Institute will seek to develop knowledge 
and techniques which can be used in the solution of urban problems, and will 
train people who will be qualified to lead in forward-looking and productive 
urban studies. Professor Hirsch will continue to hold a full-time academic ap- 
pointment in the economics department of the University in addition to serving 
as director of the Institute. 


John Brown Mason, professor of government in the School of Foreign Service 
and the Graduate School, Georgetown University, has joined the newly estab- 
lished Orange County State College in Fullerton, California, as professor of polit- 
ical science. He visited Germany last summer as guest of the German Foreign 
Office to make a special study of the Berlin situation. 


Harry L. Morrison, Jr., formerly of the University of San Francisco, has 
accepted the position of assistant professor of political science at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege and has been appointed as director of the Public Administration Program 
at the College. This program emphasizes an internship in the senior year of the 
curriculum involving the serving of one afternoon a week in a local government 
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in the San Francisco Bay Area. To facilitate the program a Public Administra- 
tion Advisory Committe to the College has been established composed of fifteen 
county and city managers of the Bay Area. 


Parts of Rexford G. Tugwell’s article, “The Preparation of a President,” 
which appeared in the June 1948 issue of the Western Political Quarterly, are to 
be used ip the revised edition of J. Mark Jacobson’s Development of American 
Political: Thought: A Documentory History. This textbook will be published by 
Appleton-Century-Crofts in April. 


Professors Brown and Macridis are preparing a book of readings in compara- 
tive government which will include an article by Merle Kling entitled “Towards 
a Theory of Power and Political Instability in Latin America.” Professor Kling’s 
article appeared in the March 1956 issue of the Quarterly. 


Participants in an Institute in Executive Leadership, conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission, will use Glendon A. Schubert’s article “The Steel Case: 
Presidential Responsibility and Judicial Irresponsibility,” which was published in 
the March 1953 issue of the Western Political Quarterly. 
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THE POLITICAL WEST IN 1960 


Totton J. ANDERSON 
University of Southern California 


ICHARD M. NIXON won the political West from John F. Kennedy in the 
presidential election of 1960, by the decisive margin of ten states and 75 
electoral votes to three states with 10 votes. In the ten preceding presi- 

dential elections the two major parties had each won the electoral votes of the 
western bloc on five separate occasions. The significant difference in party 
strength over the past four decades lies in the fact that the Republican victories 
in 1920, 1924, 1928, 1952, and 1956 were “clean sweeps.” The Democrats 
achieved this goal only in 1932 and 1936, having lost Colorado in 1940, Colorado 
and Wyoming in 1944, and Oregon in 1948. In 1960, the West revealed once 
again a traditional predilection to favor the Republican nominee for the presi- 
dency. 

An event of historic significance also marked the 1960 election; the new 
states of Alaska and Hawaii have raised the membership of the western bloc 
from eleven to thirteen states. The increment of four United States senators and 
two congressmen, and the gains from the decennial reapportionment of congres- 
sional seats will substantially augment the representation of the West in Con- 
sress, the electoral college, and the two major-party conventions. 

The series of election studies in this Quarterly, spanning more than a decade, 
has traditionally dealt with the western states in a manner suggesting that the 
area may have a unique political identity. A hypothesis is implied that the 
thirteen states either have, or may become, involved in sectional politics. It is 
proposed in this brief introduction to the excellent studies on the individual 
states, to render some generalizations on the impact of the election on the region 
as a whole and then to consider some of the implications of the suggested hypo- 
thesis under the headings, “Regional Political Activity in the West” and “Is 
There a Political West?” 

The 1960 election was widely regarded as a test of both the supposedly 
latent Republican strength in the West and, also, of the partisan disposition of 
an electorate newly augmented by interstate migration on a grand scale. The 
popular margin was typically close: 5,836,364, or 51.1 per cent for the Republi- 
ans, and 5,537,590, or 48.5 per cent for the Democrats, with 41,847, or .4 per 
cent, given to “Others” in an electorate of 11,415,801 voters. Eight of the thir- 
teen states were won by a margin of less than 3 per cent: Alaksa (50.9), Califor- 
nia (50.9), Hawaii (50.031), Montana (51.2), Oregon (52.6) and Washington 
(50.6), by Nixon; and Nevada (51.1) and New Mexico (50.1), by Kennedy. 
Nixon’s performance registered 5.2 percentage points below the Eisenhower win 


n 1956 and 6.2 below the 1952 victory. Kennedy bettered the Democratic mark 


tablished by Adlai Stevenson by 6.0 and 4.1 percentage points respectively. 


s is the seventh in a biennial series of articles on elections in the western states, published 
by the Quarterly. The election year and appropriate citation follows: 1948 (March, 1949); 


1950 (March, 1951); 1952 (March, 1953); 1954 (December, 1954); 1956 (March, 1957); 
1958 (March, 1959). 
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The West participated fully in the same classic demonstration of seeming 
political indecision which marked voter behavior throughout the nation. After 
shuttling between the Democratic and Republican columns, Hawaii earned the 
dubious distinctions of being the only state to conduct a complete ballot re-count 
and the last state to file an official report, joining New Mexico and Nevada in 
support of Kennedy, more than seven weeks after the close of the polls. 

Some indication of the precarious balance of sentiment before the final 
decision was revealed by samplings of the pollsters. One year before the election, 
Nixon and Rockefeller both led Kennedy 49 to 43 per cent, with 8 per cent un- 
decided. In October 1960 the odds were reversed when the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket led Nixon and Lodge 50 to 45 per cent, with 5 per cent undecided.*? The 
day before the election, the Associated Press awarded Oregon, Idaho, and Utah, 
with 10 electoral votes, to Nixon, while conceding California, Nevada and 
Alaska, with 38 votes, to Kennedy and rating the remainder of the thirteen 
states with 33 votes as undecided. Political schizophrenia affected three of the 
eight national “bellwether” counties located in the West, which have predicted 
each presidential election correctly for over half a century. Laramie County, 
Wyoming, and Crook County, Oregon, maintained clean escutcheons, but Al- 
bany County, Wyoming, sullied its record with a vote for the defeated candidate. 

In the battle for Congress there were seven Senate and all fifty-nine House 
seats at stake. The Democrats won the contests in Oregon, Montana, New 
Mexico, and Alaska, while the Republicans won in Idaho and Colorado. The 
only upset occurred in Wyoming where the Republicans won the seat vacated by 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, only to lose it again by the untimely death of 
Congressman Keith Thomson and his replacement by Democratic Governor J. J. 
Hickey. 

The Republicans have dominated the congressional delegation from the 
West during the past five elections, although the margin of control diminished 
steadily from 1952 to 1958. The trend was checked in 1960 and the relative 
strength of the parties remained at thirty-three Democrats and twenty-six Re- 
publicans. There were eleven new congressmen, six Republicans and five Demo- 
crats.® 

The Republican party fared well in the five gubernatorial contests, re-elect- 
ing incumbents in Arizona and Utah, unseating a Democrat in New Mexico, 
and taking the seat in Montana where the incumbent was not a candidate. The 
lone Democratic victory was won by incumbent Governor Albert D. Rossellini 
of Washington in a very close race. 

The Democrats won control of both houses of the legislature in eight states 
although they lost a substantial number of seats. In Utah the state Senate was 


* The Field Western Poll, December 18, 1959, and the Gallup Poll, October 1, 1960. 
’ Delegation strength was altered from 1958 to 1960 in six states: 
Colorado from 3-1 Democraticto 2-2 (even) 


Idaho " 1-1 (even) 2-0 Democratic 
Montana ”" 2-0 Democratic ” 1-1 (even) 
Oregon ” 3-1 Democratic ” 2-2 (even) 
Utah " 1-1 (even) ”" 2-0 Democratic 


Washington ” 6-1 Republican ” 5-2 Republican 
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reclaimed from the Republicans. The most important Republican successes 
were the recapture of the legislature in Idaho from the Democrats and the 
achieving of control over the lower house in Wyoming where they already 
dominated the Senate. Party control remained divided in the legislatures of 
Hawaii and Montana. 


THE CAMPAIGNS IN THE WEST 


In the national and local campaigns, described proficiently and in detail by 
the authors of the articles on individual states, certain generalizations seem to re- 
cur rather frequently and insistently. The 1960 election in the West brought a 
resurgence of Republican party strength on both the state and national levels. 
This trend is attributed to two major developments: efficient Republican or- 
ganization, which the commentator on Washington characterized as “superbly 
run by professionals,” and factionalism, with resultant inefficiency and working 
at cross-purposes, within the Democratic leadership. The latter development 
appeared in a particularly aggravated form in New Mexico, where the reporter 
was also a participant in the battle between the official party and the auxiliary, 
the “Citizens Committee for Kennedy-Johnson.” 

The election did not proceed altogether according to form. Prognostications 
were incorrect in many states. California, Arizona, Montana, and Idaho lost 
their status as political weather vanes. Ticket-splitting was the general practice 
throughout the West and incumbency was tantamount to re-election. 

Unanimity was lacking with respect to interpreting effects of the religious 
ssue, opinions ranging from “no appreciable effect” in Montana and Alaska to 
“handicapped Kennedy” in Washington, Oregon, and Utah. California pro- 
duced the interesting statistic that 91 per cent of the Catholic Democrats in the 
state voted for Kennedy. Various Protestant sects were militant against Ken- 
nedy’s candidacy in several states; the Baptists were effective in Colorado and 
the Mormons in Nevada and Utah. The Nixon endorsement by President David 
O. McKay of the Church of the Latter-day Saints was believed to have greatly 
influenced members of that faith throughout the West. The most significant 
generalization on religion affecting the entire West was made in a Gallup poll 
released on December 4, 1960; Kennedy received the smallest Catholic vote 
(74 per cent) and Nixon the largest Catholic vote (26 per cent) when com- 
pared with the other regions of the nation.* 

A general consensus was reached by observers that the nationally televised 
“Great Debate” between Nixon and Kennedy was a significant innovation in 
political campaigning, but that the impact upon the voter was conditioned by 
local circumstances. Of the three Kennedy states, only the electorate in Hawaii 
appeared to be persuaded in a decisive manner by the television contest. The 
most interesting development in respect to the “Great Debate” was the large 
number of “little debates” which it spawned in local contests throughout the 
West. The Titcomb-Inouye congressional race in Hawaii, and the Rosellini-An- 
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he Gallup Poll, December 4, 1960. 
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drews and Clyde-Barlocker gubernatorial contests in Washington and Utah were 
instances in which the use of television debates seemed to have some influence 
on the outcome of the respective elections. 


REGIONAL PouiticaL ACTIVITY IN THE WEST 


The attention given to the West by the two presidential candidates during 
the 1960 campaign indicates the enhanced importance of the region in national 
politics. In the reapportionment of congressional districts following the 1960 de- 
cennial census no western state is scheduled to lose a seat, while Arizona and 
Hawaii will gain one each and California will gain eight. The additions raise the 
total regional electoral vote to 95 and place California second in the nation with 
40 votes. These circumstances lead logically to a consideration of some of the 
forces which tend to promote or impede the development of a “political west.” 

Among the various attempts to conduct regional political activity, such as 
the Western States Governors’ Conference and the Western Senators’ Confer- 
ence, perhaps the most interesting are the Republican Western Conference and 
the Western States Democratic Conference. The leadership in both parties has 
sought to achieve coordinated political programming on a regional basis. By the 
organization of these conferences, each party has created the mechanism for de- 
veloping positions on national issues with particular reference to regional interests, 
for initiating regional policies and projecting them upon the national scene, and 
for coordinating national and local political campaigns ir. the thirteen western 
states. 

The conception of the Democratic organization is credited to former Cali- 
fornia national committeeman and attorney Paul Ziffren. His exploratory letters 
to party leaders in October 1957 were followed by a preliminary organization 
meeting in Los Angeles in April 1958, and the adoption of a formal constitution 
for the Conference at a convention in Denver, Colorado, on May 15, 1959. Mem- 
bership consists of the Democratic national committeemen and committeewomen, 
the state chairmen, and the vice-chairmen or co-chairmen of the opposite sex 
from each of the thirteen member states. 

Calvin W. Rawlings, national committeeman for Utah, has been the Con- 
ference chairman since its inception and Ziffren has served in the capacity of 
chairman of the Executive Committee. The Conference is financed by dues of 
$100, contributed by member states; each member of the Conference is entitled 
to one vote. 

A statement of party aims and objectives holds that: 

e} 


e 


In the days when Eastern Capital first drove the railroads through to the Pacific, when 
principal products of the West were cattle and gold, Americans properly considered the West as 


a source of raw materials and a consumer of manufactured goods . . . indeed, as an exploitable 
colony dependent on the “Mother Country” of the East. 
Today by every test modern civilization makes: by population, productivity, climate, raw 


‘ 3 ‘ : , : ail 
materials and power potential, the West has earned its right to industrial, commercial and cultural 


* The author is indebted to the Democratic National Committeeman from Utah and Chairman 
of the Western States Conference, Calvin W. Rawlings, for copies of: “Aims and Objec- 
tives,” and the Constitution and By-Laws of the Western States Conference (all mimeo- 
graphed). 
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equality. ... The Western States should and will lead this nation into this New Age, but in order 


to do so they must develop a regional consciousness to match their fortunate position and 
potential. 


The Democratic regional proclamation lists a nine-point program for the 
- accomplishment of its objectives: 


Revision of our federal tax policy to encourage small businessmen. 

A program for freight rate revision. 

An over-all program for the expansion of hydroelectric power. 

A regional plan for the development of our natural resources and in particular reclama- 
tion projects providing for the conservation of water in this area. 

Programs for the conservation of our forests, grazing lands and national parks. 
Integration of the tremendous potential of Hawaii and Alaska into the western area. 
Development of a western approach to pacific relations in order to promote international 
trade among the nations of the Pacific basin. 

8. Diversification. 

Elimination of the present multiplicity of agencies through which all western problems 
are carried piecemeal to the east for solution. 


> wh 


raw 


The machinery for implementing the public policy goals of the Conference 
consists of annual plenary meetings of the fifty-two eligible members, interim 
sessions of the Executive Committee and extensive field work resulting in detailed 
reports by task forces assigned to study specific problems. The Executive Com- 
mittee, for instance, prepared and presented its final reports as recommendations 
made to the Platform Committee for the 1960 Democratic National Convention. 
Three major recommendations included: (1) the creation of a federal transport 
agency which would integrate the machinery for regulation of railroads, busses, 
trucks, and shipping and aviation operations; (2) a tax moratorium for railroad 
funds allocated to the categories of terminal development and equipment im- 
provement; and (3) a review of that portion of the law governing the natural 
gas industry which permits a temporary rate increase to become permanent within 
six months, if the Federal Power Commission fails to call hearings on the new 
rate. The personnel of the Executive Committee included national committee- 
men Paul Ziffren (California), Calvin Rawlings (Utah), C. G. Davidson (Ore- 
gon), Alice West (Washington), and Marguerite Thompson (Colorado); and 
Joseph Walton and John Walters, state chairmen of Arizona and Idaho, respec- 
tively. 

The spirit and intent of those assigned to implement the issues phase of the 
program are summarized by C. G. Davidson of Oregon, who headed the Con- 
ference committee on natural resources, which was preparing a handbook for 
Democratic candidates in 1960 in the West, for the state legislatures, for gover- 
nor and for the Congress. 

Political activity, apart from issue-formulation, constitutes a primary goal of 
the Conference. In the words of Paul Ziffren, “We are trying to create a Western 
bloc which would first benefit the entire West, and benefit the party nationally 
by electing more Democrats.” In this connection, the Conference has worked 
closely with Paul Butler, Democratic national chairman, who appointed James 
Brown of San Francisco as his personal representative and coordinator of national 
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and western regional affairs. Mr. Butler attended the plenary sessions in Denver, 
Colorado, in May 1959 and in Albuquerque, New Mexico, in February 1960. 

These meetings also received the careful attention of the candidates for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. Senators Humphrey, Kennedy, and Syming- 
ton, and Governors Williams and Meyner were represented at Boulder; Humph- 
rey, Johnson, and Kennedy were present in Albuquerque in person, and Syming- 
ton was represented by Charles H. Brown of Missouri, national chairman of the 
Symington for President organization. 

Conference and Executive Committee sessions also serve as springboards for 
attacking the Republican opposition, or commending Democratic office-holders 
in the West. At the Los Angeles meeting of the Executive Committee in May 
1958, Congressman Howard Smith (D) from Virginia was condemned by resolu- 
tion for locking up an Alaskan statehood bill in committee, while Congressman 
Clair Engle (D) of California received high praise for campaigning for Alaskan 
statehood in the 1958 election. The Executive Committee has also declared its 
intention to testify frequently before congressional committees holding hearings 
on issues of interest to the western states. 

The Republican Western Conference adopted by-laws and established dues 
in 1951, to formalize the informal meetings of party representatives held for 
sometime in the western states.® As currently constituted, the membership con- 
sists of the national committeemen and committeewomen and the state party 
chairmen and vice-chairmen of the thirteen western states. If a state has more 
than one vice-chairman, these are jointly entitled to one vote. Establishing a far 
broader base of representation than the Democrats, the Republicans permit the 
participation of the presidents of auxiliary groups. In the associate membership 
category (which allows full participation with the exception of voting) are: the 
executive heads of the Federation of Women’s Republican Clubs; the Young 
Republican Federation; the Young Republican national committeeman and na- 
tional committeewoman; the finance chairman, treasurer, and president of each 
statewide Republican Club; and any other organization that is recognized by, and 
cooperates legally with, established Republican State Central Committees. 

The chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary-treasurer of the Conference 
serve for two-year terms and collectively constitute an Executive Committee. 
Meetings of the Conference take place biennially in odd-numbered calendar 
years. Member states contributes $50.00 in annual dues to the Conference. 

The objectives of the organization are simply stated: “to coordinate the 
activities of the Republicans of the thirteen states . . . to provide a forum for 
the discussion of . . . common problems .. . and . . . promotion of plans and 
measures tending to the up-building of the Republican Party in the 13 Western 
States.” 

For considerably more than a decade, the guiding influence in the Republi- 
can organization has been Edward S. Shattuck. For many years Mr. Shattuck held 


* The author is indebted to the former Republican National Committeeman from California and 
Chairman of the Republican Western Conference, Edward S. Shattuck, for: the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Republican Western Conference and “Report from Winning the 

West in ’60 Panel” (mimeographed). 
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the position of Republican national committeeman for California. He was a 
confidant of former Governor Earl Warren, pillar of the party since the early 
1930’s, and is currently chairman of the Conference. Antedating the Democratic 
Conference by many years, the Republican organization operates upon a more for- 
mal and highly organized level. 

The most recent meeting was held in Los Angeles, November 12-15, 1959, 
with the theme: “Winning the West for the Republican Party in 1960.” Under 
the chairmanship of Wellington D. Rankin, national committeeman from Mon- 
tana, three major objectives were accomplished. The proceedings provided a 
public platform for the appearance of such noteworthy figures in the party as 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New York and United States Senator Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona, as well as Republican governors, senators, and congress- 
men of the west. Well-prepared and thoughtful task-force reports were presented 
on major topics of public policy: Foreign Affairs and National Defense, Farm 
Policy, Labor, Conservation and Use of Natural Resources, Health Education 
and Welfare, Economic Growth and Price Stability, Law Enforcement and Bet- 
terment of Youth, Civil Rights, Balanced Budgets and Sound Fiscal Policies, and 
the Relationship of Executive Departments and Party Organization. 

By far the most signficant accomplishment of the Conference, however, 
was the preparation and presentation of an objective, analytical report by Co- 
ordinating Chairman Howard Jarvis on the political situation in the western 
states. This survey capped a series of individual reports by the state chairmen 
describing the specific problems in their respective states and accompanied by 
either proposed or actual solutions. The presentations were of an analytical na- 
ture and were accompanied by charts depicting registration figures, partisan voter 
behavior, a breakdown of the eighty-three key elective offices which were won or 
lost by 5 per cent of the vote, and the incumbents by party affiliation at the na- 
tional and state levels in the west. 

The state data offer an interesting commentary on the relative status of the 
two parties in 1959. See Table I. 

















Taste I 
US US State State Upper State Lower 
Governors Senators. Congressmen Officers Houses Houses 
Republicans ning — 6 25 10 148 304 
Democrats ...... ; nea. we 20 34 45 308 547 





es | 26 59 55 456 851 








Republican party strengths and weaknesses were discussed with great candor. 
The subject of “political cannibalism” was aired, for instance. Illustrations were 
given of Republican candidates who lost an election by less than 5 per cent of the 
vote cast because of destructive civil wars within the party. Written reports, such 
as the detailed presentation by Mr. Arthur Wollaway, state chairman of Hawaii, 
on “How We Won,” were made available to party officials upon request. 
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The occasion served to facilitate interests of both the party as a whole and 
individual politicians. Although the Conference by-laws prohibit the endorse- 
ment of active candidates for office, a pointedly enthusiastic resolution commend- 
ing President Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon “for laboring so diligently 
and successfully for the American people,” had the desired effect of implying 
unanimous support for Nixon’s candidacy for the presidency. Nixon did not ap- 
pear during the conference session, although the Republican national chairman, 
Senator Thruston B. Morton, addressed the conferees. 


Is THERE A PouiricaL West? 


The diverse cultural and economic patterns found in various regions of the 
nation have been evaluated from time to time in terms of the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces of our political system. The resultant concept of political sec- 
tionalism has played an historic role in the strategy and tactics of presidential 
elections. The “solid south” and the Border states have been a bulwark of tradi- 
tional Democratic party strength, while the Midwest and New England have 
served the Republicans in a similiar capacity. 

With the rapid integration of American society and the gradual nationaliza- 
tion of the mechanism for solving its major problems, sectionalism seems to have 
lost much of its viability as a concept for political analysis. The formula of the 
“big-city-big-county-big state” electoral college bloc, which has been a potent 
force in winning the last six presidential elections, violates the boundaries of 
political regions by embracing states on both sides of the continent. In recent 
years, each major party has made successful forays into the supposed preserve of 
the opposition. 

An analogy between the West and other areas of the nation which have be- 
come involved in sectional politics raises the interesting question whether there 
is a genuine basis for unified political action on the part of the western states. 
There are undoubtedly some influences within the region tending to promote 
group action and others militating against such a development. The area lacks 
many of the ties which have bound other states together as allies. There is no 
overriding sociological challenge comparable to the problem of Negro segregation 
in the South. The high degree of industrialization with attendant economic prob- 
lems, which provided a common cause for political action by the eastern states 
vis-a-vis other sections of country, is lacking in the West. 

The great diversity of western agriculture impedes the promotion of political 
sectionalism based upon the type of corn-belt, wheat-belt and hog economy which 
characterizes the Midwest. Wyoming and Montana have a unique sheep problem; 
Oregon and Washington have forest and lumbering problems of little concern to 
Arizona and Nevada, while California cotton growers may have more in common 
with cotton farmers in Texas or possibly the South than with interests in the west- 
ern states. With the achievement of statehood by Alaska and Hawaii, the thirteen 
western states do not even enjoy geographic contiguity. Demographers have 
questioned whether any region possesses unity when its population occupies a 
perimeter, while its heartland remains a vast, desert barrier to communication. 
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Moreover, even in those areas of shared economic problems virtually de- 
manding a joint solution, such as water supply, hydroelectric development, re- 
clamation, and natural resource conservation, interstate cooperation is difficult to 
achieve. Perhaps the most dramatic example is the prolonged and bitter fight 
which Colorado, Arizona, and California have waged over the allocation of rights 
to the use of Colorado River water. The western economy may be in the process 
of rapidly shedding its frontier status and may have declared its virtual independ- 
ence from the exploitative practices of eastern industrial and financial circles, but 
it has not demonstrably overcome certain divisive influences which might seri- 
ously impede the development of a coordinated political program. 

Granted that the disparate, vested economic interests in the West might find 
common denominators in given policy issues such as transportation rates, or regu- 
lation of the distribution of natural gas, could the necessary political compromises 
be negotiated to permit concerted action? Political partisanship is not nearly so 
well established in the West as in other sections of the nation. Neither major 
party can lay claim to the area on either the state or regional levels. How will 
the swing of the political pendulum between the two major parties affect conven- 
tion and electoral college politics, or congressional politics? 

The greatest single obstacle to politicizing the West as a region may well be 
the very existence of California among the thirteen states. As the second largest 
state in the Union and primus inter pares in the region, California may be totally 
unsuited to play the role of political leader. The party system in the Golden 
State has been notoriously weak; political personalities overshadow such consi- 
derations as partisanship and public policy issues; the electorate has exhibited a 
penchant for reform movements, often of an extreme nature; and nowhere in the 
country is the manufacture and sale of tailored political programs and campaign 
packages by professional managers more prevalent. 

An even more interesting possibility would be the decision by the California 
parties to play “Big State” politics with such partners on the national scene as 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Texas, without consideration for regional in- 
terests per se. Even though California will have about half of the electoral college 
votes in the entire West, it is highly improbable that any one of the other twelve 
proud states would relish the status of a political satellite. The question may well 
be raised: What would be the quid pro quo for regional unity in the West? 

Paradoxically, it is precisely at this stage when the concept of sectionalism 
has become somewhat discredited, that the stirring of political self-consciousness 

s clearly discernible in the regional West. Having lacked the resources of a large 
population and a highly developed economy from which electoral college and 
convention delegate-strength emanate, the West has been treated historically as 
a political step-child. Ranking positions carrying influence and prestige in the 
executive, legislative and judicial branches of the federal government and in the 
two major parties have been only sparsely allocated to citizens of the thirteen 
western states. Events transpiring during and subsequent to the end of World 
War II, however, may have brought about a change in the national political 
status of the West. 
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The convergence of both external and internal political influences within 
the region has contributed to its newly enhanced authority in national politics. 
The fulcrum of political power in a democracy is population-potential, and the 
western bloc has enjoyed the highest rate of growth in this category of any region 
in the nation. The total estimated population of 26,699,000 in 1959 represents an 
increase of approximately six million persons during the first nine years of the 
past decade. Census surveys indicate that roughly one-half of the new arrivals 
in the Pacific coast states and slightly less than one-third in the Mountain states 
came by migration from abroad or through interstate migration.’ The total poten- 
tial electorate of persons over twenty-one years of age in 1958 was 15,112,000. 
Symbolic of the recognition of the newly acquired importance of the region was 
the selection of San Francisco and Los Angeles as the sites of the Republican con- 
vention in 1956 and the Democratic convention in 1960. Of greater significance, 
however, has been the solicitous ministrations to the West of the national com- 
mittees and the senatorial and congressional campaign committees, in terms of 
strategic and tactical planning, financial backing, and campaign support. 

If the West is gaining a regional political identity, one of the most important 
external pressures contributing to the development is the relationship between 
the thirteen states and the federal government. Considered as an entity, the West 
lacks only 42,981 square miles of-representing half of the land area of the United 
States. Excluding Hawaii and the military installations of Alaska, the federal 
government owns roughly one-third of this total. 

Moreover, Washington has acquired invaluable vested interests from both 
its vast army of civil servants inhabiting the region and the billions of dollars in 
loans, grants-in-aid, and outright subsidies expended upon the western economy. 
With the Department of Defense, Post Office, and Veterans Administration 
leading the way, the federal government employed 468,040 civilians in the west- 
ern states in 1959. This total represents roughly one-fourth of all federally em- 
ployed civilians living in the fifty states and outside of the Washington, D.C., 
metropolitan statistical district. California led the United States with the largest 
number of individuals in this category and represented about one-half of the 
federal employees in the area. If advantages accrue to the party in power as a 
result of the association of such an army of employees with the national admin- 
istration, restrictive legislation notwithstanding, then the Republicans enjoyed 
such support during the recent campaign. 

The electorate in the western states may well have responded to the mes 
meric effect of federal largesse in the form of $1,236,689,000 worth of grants to 
the thirteen states and their local governments. The expenditure represents about 
one-fifth of the total amount of $6,313,134,000 spent in the nation (including 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) during 1959. 

In an area where cattle, wheat, cotton, and dairy products are produced in 
abundance, the western farmer’s cash receipts were augmented by federal govern- 





‘U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1960 (81st ed.; Washington, 
D.C., 1960). The rate of increase in the Mountain states between 1950 and 1959 was 30.5 
per cent; in the Pacific states, 38.6 per cent. The statistics on population and the economy 
in this section are from the cited source. 
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Taste III 


NATIONAL CONVENTION BALLOTING AND ELEcTORAL CoL_Lece Votre: WESTERN STATES 











ELECTORAL VOTE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION VOTE —————~—__ 














Democratic Vore Ey’ 1960 a 
Republican — Electoral - 
Vote for Ken- John- Steven- Syming- College Ken- 

State Nixon® Totals nedyt son son ton Others Vote nedy Nixon 
ESS ee 6 a 9 3 3 
ON PD ae «2 14 17 17 4 4 
UII fetevateccecsnectays 70 81 33% 7” 31% 8 2 32 32 
Be eee 18 21 13% 5” 2 6 ¢ 
a ea 12 9 1”% 3 32 1 3 3 
OS Es 14 13 6 4% Y, 2 4 4 
ee ee 14 17 10 2 2" 2” . 4 
SII | asteitnsdsidnmasediaen 12 15 5" 6% 2”% Y2 3 3 
New Mexico ................ 14 17 4 13 o : 
EIU ittictisinnsicariemncsuen 18 17 16% yy 6 6 
ee ee 14 13 8 3 12 2 + 4 
Washington = 2 27 14% 2% 6% 3 y2 a ) 
Wyoming ................. 12 15 15 3 3 
Western States Total... 242 271 154 42 53 20% 1" 85 10 75 
National Total —........ 1,331 1,521 806 409 79¥2 86 140% 537 
Required to Win —...... 666 761: 269 
Western Percent 

of Winning Margin.. 36.336 35.611 31.5985 








* Nixon srestved 1,321 vores and U.S. Senator Goldwater of Arizona 10, before the unanimous ballot was cast 
or iNixon. 


t Represents distribution of first ballot vote; later declared unanimous. 


ment payments of $136,300,000. This sum represented one-fifth of the total of 
$681,500,000 expended for the purpose (excluding Alaska and Hawaii) in 1959. 
The farmer has also been the beneficiary of a substantial share in the nine-billion- 
dollar commodity inventory purchased over the years by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and owned by the federal government. 

Federal government expenditures for major national security functions, such 
as procurement of military hardware, research and development of advanced 
weapons, stockpiling of critical materials, and atomic energy production, have 
constituted a significant prop under the economy of the West. A substantial share 
of the forty-six billion dollars appropriated for the 1959 program was allocated 
to the western state bloc. One of the more interesting speculations on the dy- 
namics of the situation would be a consideration of the political impact of a sud- 
den cutback in the federal spending program. 

The federal government annually spends a sizable portion of its gargantuan 
budget in the West. It maintains a formidable army of civil servants to admin- 
ister its vast empire in the region. Such circumstances, backed by a growing 
electorate, nurture pressure group lobbying and accelerate party contacts. The 
reciprocal reaction of the federal and state governments to such a power situa- 
tion may indicate that external pressures supply one basis for the western states 
engaging in a program of sectional politics. 
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The important story of the West in national politics is in the promise of its 
future. The hypothesis has been suggested that there may be divisive as well as 
integrative forces at work within and outside the region complicating the ques- 
tion of the feasibility and desirability for the thirteen western states to operate 
as a political bloc. 

The population increase of 39 per cent in less than a decade provides the 
ingredient of political power, clearly recognized by both parties in the 1960 elec- 
tion. Indigenous and adopted westerners may be found in the highest reaches 
of the Kennedy adminstration: Stewart L. Udall of Arizona, Secretary of the 
Interior; Robert S. McNamara of California, Secretary of Defense; J. Edward 
Day of California, Postmaster General; Byron White of Colorado, Deputy Attor- 
ney General; Mike Mansfield of Montana, Senate Majority Leader; Elizabeth 
Smith of California, Treasurer of the United States; and Senator Henry Jackson 
of Washington, recent Chairman of the Democratic National Committee. On 
the Republican side may be named Richard Nixon, recent Republican presidential 
candidate, and Senator Thomas Kuchel, Republican Party Whip, both of Cali- 
fornia. 

Viewing the western political scene from the perspective of the scholars 
providing the detailed accounts of the 1960 election, one is moved to agree with 
the Sage, that “what is past, is prologue.” 








THE 1960 ELECTION IN ALASKA 


HERMAN E, SLoTNICK 
University of Alaska 


N NOVEMBER 8 when Alaskans voted for the first time in a presidential 

election, the state’s three electoral votes were still thought to be securely 

in the Democratic column by everybody but a few die-hard Alaska 
Republicans. One national news magazine, in presenting its forecast of the 
election, referred to Alaska as being as safely Democratic as Georgia. There 
was good reason for the lack of doubt about the outcome in the forty-ninth state. 
When the first Alaska election under statehood was held in 1958, the Democrats 
had made a clean sweep of the two U.S. Senate seats, the one seat in the House 
and the governorship, and they had gained overwhelming control of the state 
legislature. The primary election, held in August, gave no hint of the upset to 
come. Under territorial government, the Republicans had been successful in 
Alaska only twice since the war, in the elections of 1946 and again in 1952. In 
spite of the Republicans’ brave talk of returning the state to a two-party system, 
there were few among them who really expected 1960 to be anything but another 
Democratic year. 

Vice President Nixon’s narrow victory over Senator Kennedy in Alaska can 
thus be rated as an upset. Senator E. L. “Bob” Bartlett has always commanded 
bipartisan support and Congressman Ralph Rivers is also a very popular figure 
in Alaska. The greatest surprise of the election was not Richard Nixon’s triumph, 
but the sensational resurgence of the Republican party within the state. The 
Democratic lead in the state House of Representatives was reduced from thirty- 
four to twenty-one seats, while the Republicans took nineteen seats. In the Sen- 
ate, the Republicans gained five seats. Although Alaska still has a Democratic 
representation in Washington and its state legislature has a Democratic majority, 
the 1960 elections did, in effect, make Alaska a two-party state. 

The presidential election attracted little attention and generated little excite- 
ment or interest. The debates between Senator Kennedy and Vice President 
Nixon, which were heard directly by radio and televised several weeks later, 
did have the effect of bringing the election closer to Alaska, but, on the whole, 
people probably felt too great an isolation from the rest of the states to be very 
much concerned 

Personalities and local issues dominated the election. Both sides were far 
more interested in their local candidates than in the campaigns for national office 
where the results were taken for granted. The Republicans, in particular, were 
primarily interested in building up their party within the state. In the United 
States senatorial race, the election was all but conceded far in advance to the 
incumbent “Bob” Bartlett, who is probably unbeatable in Alaska, and is popular 
not only with Democrats but with Republicans as well. In 1958, he received 83 
per cent of the total vote in the short-term senatorial election. Part of this seem- 
ing popularity must be discounted, however, since his Republican rival did not 
receive the support of his party, nor did he campaign personally. Bartlett, who 
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represented Alaska for seven terms as a voteless delegate to Congress, is credited 
with being a very effective worker for the interests of the state. His opponent, 
Dr. Lee L. McKinley, the “flying dentist” from Palmer, had served a term in the 
territorial Senate, but was not well known throughout the state. In the campaign, 
he pledged himself to fight against “socialism” and excessive federal control and 
spending. McKinley probably provided the greatest excitement during the 
campaign when his plane was forced down in interior Alaska and it was almost 
a day before he was found by a bush pilot. 

Ralph Rivers, the incumbent Democratic congressman, is a member of a 
pioneer family and both he and his brother have been well known in Alaskan 
politics. Rivers has been attorney-general, a member of the Senate when Alaska 
was a territory, a delegate to the Alaska Constitutional Convention, and a 
“Tennessee Plan Congressman” during the campaign for statehood. 

Ronald Rettig, the Republican nominee, was making his first bid for political 
office. He attempted without avail to challenge Rivers to debate. He was suc- 
cessful, during the course of a radio program, in forcing Rivers to state his views 
on a proposed plan to have the federal government assume the deficit which 
the Alaska Security Commission had acquired in the payment of unemployment 
benefits. Rettig on various occasions referred to Rivers as a man who had ac- 
quired the reputation of being “the best dancer on Capitol Hill,” and so far as 
Alaska’s interests were concerned, “the little man who wasn’t there.” Rivers 
campaigned primarily upon his record and paid little attention to the barbs of 
his opponent. 

Vice President Nixon’s victory in Alaska was to a great extent a personal 
triumph, although he was able to capitalize upon the growing Republican trend. 
Nixon had previously visited Alaska in the campaign of 1958 and had been well 
received. On the Sunday before the election he flew to Anchorage and there 
pledged himself to work for the welfare of the state and promised to support 
the construction of a gigantic dam on the Yukon River — the Rampart Dam — 
which would provide the cheap power that is needed for industrial development. 
He also declared that if he were elected the defense of Alaska would not be neg- 
lected. This was in answer to Democratic claims that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, by closing the Ladd Air Force Base at Fairbanks, was planning to write 
ff Alaska in the event of war. Nixon also accused his opponent of having in- 
sulted Alaskans by suggesting that they would have been better off if Alaska 
had remained in Russian hands. Senator Kennedy, who had visited Anchorage 
in September, had made the statement that the Rampart Dam would have been 
built long before if Alaska had remained a Russian possession. 

Nixon’s visit, coming as it did during a very crucial period of the campaign, 
might very well have provided the margin of victory in the election. Senator 
Kennedy also had been well received when he promised that his administration 
would support a positive program for the development of Alaskan resources, 
but the factor of timing was undoubiedly a Nixon asset. Whether Alaska’s three 
electoral votes deserved such a great effort on the part of the Republican nominee, 
especially when more vitally important areas were at stake, need not be discussed 
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here. But the Vice President had fulfilled his promise to visit all fifty states 
during the campaign and he could boast that he had been the first presidential 
candidate to have accomplished this goal. 

Of all the candidates Senator Bartlett won his election most easily. He 
received 38,041 votes to McKinley’s 21,937. Rivers, although not very hard- 
pressed, had a narrower margin over Rettig: 33,546 to 25,517. Nixon, in his 
triumph over Kennedy, obtained 30,953 votes to the President’s 29,809. 

The general elections were much closer than the primaries, where the Demo 
cratic candidates, having received more than twice as many votes as the Republi- 
cans, appeared to be headed for another Democratic sweep. The primary, how- 
ever, was not as indicative as it had been in the past concerning an individual 
candidate’s popularity. Under the new election law, which was widely criticized 
by Republicans and independents, Alaskans were not permitted to cross party 
lines. Senator Bartlett, who was unopposed, received 26,915 votes to the com- 
bined total of 12,958 for McKinley and Lawrence Brayton, the two Republican 
aspirants. Brayton, who had been a leading member of the Alaska party prior 
to the election, filed as a Republican after his party had been barred from the 
ballot for having failed to receive 10 per cent of the total vote cast in the previous 
general election. After the primary, Brayton announced his support of McKinley 
and was appointed by the latter as his campaign manager for the south-central 
district. 

The battle to secure the Republican nomination for congressman was the 
hardest fought contest and the results were unknown for several days. Rettig 
lost three districts to Jack Ryan, a Fairbanks newspaper man, but won the 
heavily populated central district in which he resided and managed to compile 
a scant majority of 1,000 votes to defeat his opponent. Rivers swamped his op- 
ponent, a political novice, 23,347 to 4,142. In the various battles for the state 
legislature, the Republicans trailed far behind, although in some districts they 
reversed the trend in the general election and went on to win victories. 

The strategy of the campaign was dictated by the Republicans, while the 
Democrats, whose control over the state government was almost absolute, re- 
mained on the defensive. Republican leaders continuously sought to keep the 
public aware that state politics was completely dominated by the Democrats. 
They pleaded with Democrats and independents to bring back the two-party 
system. 

The Democrats were accused of having used public funds recklessly and 
of having placed nondescript Democratic politicians in positions they lacked the 
qualifications to hold. They were attacked for having failed to build roads, or 
to develop the tourist industry which many people hope will become one of the 
mainstays of the state’s economy. It was pointed out that the three Supreme 
Court judges and the eight superior court judges were all former Democratic 
politicians. Alaskans were asked to vote for the man and not the party. It was 
asserted that it was un-American to vote a straight party ticket. 

Dr. McKinley seized upon a technicality during the course of the campaign 
to dramatize the case against straight party voting. He sought to take court 
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action enjoining the secretary of state from using the ballots that had been printed 
for the election, alleging that the voters had not been properly informed as to 
their right to cross party lines for individual candidates in the general election. 
Further errors had been made in the ballot’s form. Contrary to state law, the 
place for marking a straight party ticket had been designed in the form of a circle 
rather than a square. 

The Democrats fought back. They pointed to their achievements in organ- 
izing the state government and in keeping the state free from debt. Most Demo- 
cratic candidates openly supported the various bond issues much more whole- 
heartedly than the Republicans as being necessary for the development of the 
state. The Democrats posed as the party of progress and the party of the people 
in contrast to the Republicans who, they said, were interested only in the rich. 
They belittled the circle-square controversy as sheer nonsense. 

The Democrats were generally better organized than the Republicans. Gov- 
ernor Egan, Senators Bartlett and Gruening, as well as Representative Rivers, 
toured the state in behalf of local candidates and the national ticket. Republicans 
probably put out more campaign material through the mail. Both parties resorted 
to extensive use of radio and television appearances by the candidates and to 
newspaper advertising. 

Neither party, however, had very much money. Senator Bartlett admitted 
to campaign expenditures of $13,000, which was high for any candidate. The 
Republicans had more large campaign contributors than the Democrats, although 
a Democratic spokesman admitted that some of the Republican “fat cats” also 
made donations to the Democrats. 

The newspapers, which usually support Republican candidates, were less 
active in the campaign than they had been in 1958 when their chief target was 
Gruening. All the leading papers throughout the state supported Vice President 
Nixon on the basis of “maturity, experience and judgment,” but were fair in 
giving about equal space to Senator Kennedy in their news columns. Although 


1 
the 


the newspapers usually did not endorse local candidates, they did call for a return 
to the two-party system. 

Despite the fact that the Democrats won the United States Senate and 
House seats and retained control of the state legislature, practically all observers 
in Alaska are in agreement that the 1960 elections constituted a “moral victory” 
for the Republicans. They achieved their ambition of revitalizing the party and 
making it a real force in Alaska politics. There are various explanations for the 
Republican revival. Their strategy was sound and effective. Many people who 
usually voted Democratic or called themselves independents became increasingly 
listurbed by the power of the Democratic party in state politics and crossed 
lines to vote for local Republican candidates. Fears as to the future of the Alaska 
conomy and the great increase in governmental expenditures since statehood 
also hurt the Democrats, as did the failure of the road-building program. 

Labor, which had given great support to the Democrats in the past, became 
increasingly disenchanted with Governor Egan’s administration, and failed 
to support the party. Labor’s Committee on Political Education (COPE) branded 
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the Governor’s unemployment compensation measure in the last session of the 
legislature as unsatisfactory and announced a purge of all those who had sup- 
ported it in preference to a bill sponsored by COPE. After a number of Demo 
crats supported by COPE had been defeated in the primaries, labor leaders 
announced they would support “liberal” Republicans as well as “liberal’’ Demo- 
crats in the general election. Senator Tom Stewart of Juneau, who had supported 
the Governor’s bill and thus failed to measure up to the necessary standard of 
liberalism, was defeated by two votes by his Republican opponent, who had 
received COPE’s endorsement. 

Sectional differences also hurt the Democrats. Anchorage, which had been 
considered a Democratic stronghold, ousted eight of the nine Democratic rep- 
resentatives and three senators. People in Anchorage were piqued because the 
other sections in the state had voted against moving the state capital from Juneau 
to Anchorage or a place nearby. They blamed the Democrats for the defeat of 
the initiative — Senator Gruening, Senator Bartlett and Governor Egan had been 
against the move 





and presumably expressed their resentment by voting against 
the party. It was the voters of Anchorage who provided the margin for Vice 
President Nixon’s victory. 

Republicans can be elated by their gains. These gains, however, were hardly 
an endorsement of their party or their candidates. People were expressing their 
dissatisfaction with the Democrats. Although they lost a large number of seats 
the Democrats still retained control of the state House of Representatives and 
won a majority of the state Senate seats. In the races for the United States 
Senate and House, their candidates were better known and more experienced. 
Senator Kennedy’s loss to Vice President Nixon was to a person better known in 
Alaska. Nixon did receive the support of the majority of the nineteen- and 
twenty-year-olds, who can vote in Alaska. He was also helped by local issues. 
Undoubtedly there were those who voted against Senator Kennedy because of his 
religion, but the religious factor never became an open issue during the campaign. 

Alaska today is no longer a one-party state. In 1962, the Republicans will 
have an opportunity to win the governorship, a Senate seat and control over the 
state legislature. Senator Gruening, who will be seventy-five years old in 1962, 
may not choose to run again. Governor Egan has been very much under attack 
lately for alleged failures of his administration. As a result of the impressive 
Republican victories, better candidates may be induced to run for public office 
Much will depend upon the behavior of Republicans in the coming meetings of 
the state legislature. They now have an opportunity to take a constructive role 
in helping to solve the problems with which the state is faced. 
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THE 1960 ELECTION IN ARIZONA 


WicuiaM L. Strauss 
Arizona State College 


RIZONA fell from the ranks of the weather-vane states in November 1960. 
Nixon carried Arizona while Kennedy won the presidency. In all 
previous presidential elections Arizona had supported the winner. 

Residents of Arizona may have been indifferent to the departure from this par- 
ticular norm because the Nixon victory in Arizona was generally expected. As 
early as September 15, the New York Times reported that the Republicans were 
confident of taking the state. The popularity of Barry Goldwater, the state’s 
junior senator and a leader of the conservative element in the Republican party 
nationally, made Nixon’s victory almost a certainty. Some Arizonians would 
even have preferred to have Goldwater as the Republican stadard-bearer, but 
they were willing to take Nixon as long as Goldwater endorsed him. 

Barry Goldwater had been elected to the Senate in 1952. At that time a 
Republican Governor was elected also. Maricopa County, which has over half 
of the state’s population, also elected a Republican to Congress, one who has 
succeeded in being re-elected since. In 1958 when Goldwater was returned to 
the senate his popularity probably accounted for the fact that Paul Fannin, also 
a Republican, was elected to the governorship. Fannin regained office this year. 

In addition to these victories, the Republicans also elected the state’s at- 
torney-general. They added three state senators to give some company to the 
previous lone Republican in the state senate of twenty-eight members. Three 
additional Republicans were returned to the state’s lower house, where the 
Republicans now have twenty-eight of the eighty members. The Democrats won 
handily in the races for state auditor, state superintendent of public instruction, 
state treasurer, and state corporation commissioner. The Democratic nominees 
for secretary of state, state mine inspector, and state tax commissioner had no 
Republican opposition in the general election. 

A total of 474,124 Arizonians were registered to vote in 1960. Of this num- 
ber, approximately 66 per cent were registered as Democrats and 32 per cent as 
Republicans, with Nonpartisans and “Others” accounting for 2 per cent. With 
such a heavy Democratic registration, how can the Republican victory be ex- 
plained? The first answer that comes to mind is simply that party registration 
appears to mean very little in Arizona politics. While past events tend to sub- 
stantiate this conclusion, this is not the whole story. 

In many respects the political patterns that developed early in Arizona 
resembled the dominant one-party Democratic patterns common to the South. 
More than the vestigial remains of this system survive in contemporary Arizona. 
For instance, no Republicans offered themselves as candidates for three of the 
state’s elective offices. At a lower level the absence of Republican opposition is 
even more striking. In 29 of the 80 districts in which members of the lower house 
are elected no Republicans contested the seats. Only 11 of the 28 Senate seats 
were contested by Republicans. Sixty-six per cent of the races for county offices 
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were not entered by this party. Arizonians may be confident that they can vote 
for Republican candidates at presidential elections, for U.S. senator, member of 
Congress, governor, attorney-general, and one or two other state officials. But 
Republicans are not usually able to participate in the selection process where 
state legislators and county officials are chosen. For this reason thousands of 
voters may register as Democrats not because they intend to support Democrats 
for national and state office, but because they must so register if they are to be 
effective in the selection of the mass of office-holders. 

Republican victories are not yet common in Arizona. Only four Republicans 
have been elected as governors since 1912 when Arizona became a state. Arizona 
has had one Republican senator and one Republican member of the House of 
Representatives since 1952. Other statewide offices have been consistently filled 
by Democrats. The only exceptions came in 1952 and 1960 with the election of 
Republican attorneys-general. If the Republican party continues to be victorious 
in state races in the future the party may become more active in county races 
and offer candidates for office at all levels of government. If this should develop, 
there may well be a change in the registration pattern in Arizona. 

Another explanation of the voting results may be offered. An examination 
of election results in the United States over the past hundred years indicates 
that the voters support the incumbents in good times, but turn against them in 
times of economic depression, recession, or “rolling readjustment.” The results 
in Arizona fit this pattern. Arizona is “prosperous” and has been since the war. 
No serious pockets of unemployment exist. The economy is expanding. The 
two incumbent congressmen, and the incumbent state officials with one exception, 
won re-election. The Republican gains in the state legislature may be explained 
in part by the fact that the incumbent Democrats did not seek re-election in 1960. 
How can the departure from this pattern be explained in the case of the incum- 
bent attorney-general? 

Wade Church had announced that he was going to be “the people’s” at- 
torney-general. To this end he had intervened in a variety of matters on his own 
initiative without waiting for action by state officials. One example of this was 
his effort to prevent the Corporation Commission from issuing an order which 
would have raised public utility rates. This action had offended the commission 
and other conservative forces in the state. The legislature in Arizona has been 
consistently conservative for many years. This body had been critical of the 
attorney-general’s staff on the grounds that it had not provided the necessary 
legal service to some state agencies. 

Mr. Church was one of the few incumbent state office-holders to face op- 
position in the primary. He won over his opponent, Charles Stidham, by a 
vote of 75,761 to 68,002. In the general election he faced Republican Robert 
Pickrell.. Mr. Pickrell contended throughout the campaign that the Attorney- 
General had overstepped the constitutional bounds of his power and had created 
controversy. Mr. Church replied that his actions were within the powers of his 
office under the constitution and statutes. He also argued that protecting the 


public interest is, of necessity, a controversial policy. Republican campaign 
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advertisements alleged that Mr. Church had urged teachers to join the American 
Federation of Teachers. The implication of the advertisement was that this 
action was reprehensible. The same advertisement alleged that Mr. Church had 
stated in an address to teachers that “there is no relationship that is more import- 
ant than the teacher and the child. It is more important than the parent and the 
child or the minister and the child.” The advertisement then went on to state: 
“We parents believe that Home and Religion will take precedence over the 
State in rearing our children.” ? 

It is always difficult to know to what extent campaigning influences elections. 

he allegations made in the advertisement and other statements made by Mr. 

Pickrell and his friends fitted in with the general conservative tendencies of the 
Arizona voters. This conservative bent probably explains the victory of Mr. 
Pickrell. 

If the conservatives elected Mr. Pickrell, why is it that Democrat Stewart 

idall, member of Congress from District 2, was returned to office? In one sense, 

the two races are not comparable. One was statewide while the other covered 
all of the state other than Maricopa County. If one subtracts the Maricopa 
County vote from the results in the attorney general’s race, however, one finds 
that Mr. Pickrell led Mr. Church by 5,105 in the rest of the state. Mr. Udall, 
the incumbent congressman, won his race against his Republican opponent by 
a vote of 95,512 to 75,811, a lead of 19,701. 

Mr. Udall was first elected to Congress in 1954. Since his first appearance 
n Congress he has been identified with the liberal wing of the party in that body. 


He was instrumental in swinging the Arizona delegation to Senator Kennedy long 
fore the Democratic convention met in Los Angeles. Mr. Udall’s six years 
Congress had entrenched him in his office. He was not facing opposition at 
> end of his freshman term as was Mr. Church. In addition, the name of Udall 
almost political magic in the state of Arizona. The Congressman’s father was 
n the Supreme Court of the state for many years prior to his death. Another 
Udall now on that bench and at least five other Udalls hold office in the 
te. Udalls have been successful politicians for three generations in Arizona; 
many voters almost automatically mark an “X” after the name, whether the 
individual is running as a Republican or as a Democrat.? 

On the whole, the campaign was dull and uneventful. Certainty few per- 
sons paid attention to the races for mine inspector, corporation commissioner, 
superintendent of public instruction, state treasurer, and state auditor. There 
were some signs of animation in the race for attorney-general. The two candidates 
for governor, both successful businessmen, presented no clear-cut choices to the 
voters where issues were involved. It is possible to infer from remarks made by 


both candidates that Governor Fannin opposed all federal aid to education 


» his opponent, Lee Ackerman, believed in some federal aid to education. 
Mr. Ackerman proposed the repeal of the inventory tax on businesses which 


‘Arizona Daily Sun, November 5, 1960. 


“On December 6 President-elect Kennedy announced the appointment to his cabinet of Stewart 
Udall as Secretary of Interior. Udall will be the first Arizonian to sit in a presidential cabinet. 
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Governor Fannin supported. These two factors might indicate that Fannin is 
slightly more conservative than his opponent. His conservatism, as well as his 
incumbency, gave him the edge in the race. 

Both presidential candidates appeared in Arizona, each for a few hours. 
Mr. Nixon’s plane arrived in Phoenix shortly after midnight, October 16. He 
stayed for breakfast and a morning rally. The crowds may have have been kept 
away by rain. Mr. Kennedy arrived in Phoenix around 2 a.M. on November 3 and 
stayed for a breakfast and morning street rally not marred by rain. Mr. Udall 
and the state’s senior Senator, Carl Hayden, campaigned vigorously for Mr. 
Kennedy, but the campaign conducted by Senator Goldwater on Mr. Nixon’s 
behalf was apparently more appealing to the voters. In all probability, however, 
the campaign did not swing many votes, either for the presidential candidates 
or for the candidates in the state races. Following the pronouncement of that 
experienced professional, James A. Farley — “No votes are changed after Labor 
Day” — it is probably safe to conclude that the minds of the Arizona voters were 
made up before the campaign started. Little that occurred in the campaign was 
interesting enough to have persuaded the unconvinced. 

The results of the election indicate that the Republicans are a mounting 
force in the state. If the Democrats are going to stem this rising tide they are 
going to have to build an effective organization. They have generally contented 
themselves with relying on the momentum of the past and assumed that as 
Democrats they could win the election automatically. Since 1952 this has not 
been enough to insure victory to all running under that party label. Ther 
reason to believe that the beginnings of a revamped organization have been shap- 
ing up recently. The national victory of the Democratic presidential ticket may 
give the necessary added impetus to develop a coherent, viable party in Arizona. 

Although the Republicans lost the presidency, that loss will surely strengthen 
the position of Senator Goldwater with the conservative wing of that party. His 
success in placing Arizona in the Republican column has certainly encouraged 
his supporters in Arizona, in the West, and in the nation. His followers assume 
that he is the logical Republican nominee for President in 1964. The adherents 
of Mr. Nixon and Mr. Rockefeller, however, greatly outnumber those of Gold- 
water. Nevertheless, Senator Goldwater is the acknowledged leader of the Re- 
publican party in Arizona. He faces no consequential opposition in his party 
at home. 

















THE 1960 ELECTION IN CALIFORNIA 


Eucene C. Ler, University of California, Berkeley 
and 
Wituiam BucHanan, University of Southern California 


ALIFORNIA gave 50.3 per cent of its two-party vote to Richard M. 

Nixon, just four-tenths of one per cent more than the nation, but enough 

to switch the state’s electoral vote into the Republican column. Thus, 
uperficially, it may be reported that the state failed for the first time since 1912 
to follow (or produce) the national trend. More realistically, it may be said 
that California’s behavior did mirror the nation’s almost exactly. The state gave 
Kennedv a substantial lead in the first returns. The lead slipped steadily until 
the last precinct was counted a week later. Then, as the absentee votes were 
counted, the Kennedy lead vanished and Nixon carried his home state by 36,000 
votes. 

To analyze such a close election as this, one needs to give almost equal 
weight to the factors that enabled the winner to win and the loser to do as well 
as he did. No technique of analysis is so precise that it can distinguish between 
winner and loser in an election of this sort, the finer arts of political alibi and 
self-congratulation notwithstanding. One may attempt, however, to identify three 
elements that are relevant to the politics of a particular state: (1) the reaction 


f the electorate to the two particular candidate personalities confronting them; 


(2) the longer range trends revealed by comparison with previous elections; and 
(3) the local factors that modified the impact of national issues and party phi- 
losophies to produce this particular outcome. 

The formal Nixon campaign started in November 1959 with the formation of 
1 large committee to support the Vice President’s candidacy. With few exceptions, 
state and local GOP leaders appeared on its roster. Attempts to form a Citi- 
zens for Rockefeller group never materialized. Free from the threat of primary 
~pposition, the Vice President and his supporters hand-picked the members of 
the seventy-man California delegation. One observer called it a “composite of 
‘rganizational and regional elements of the party, with a strong representation 
of prominent financial backers of party causes.” However, state legislators com- 
plained loudly over lack of representation on the delegation, which some of them 
termed a “check-book” group. Only 5 of 44 Republican assemblymen and state 
senators were on the slate. Room was made for 4 more on the alternate list, 
but it was apparent that, for purposes of the delegation, the party leadership 
did not consider the legislators important. Their discomfiture was heightened 
by the better chance of their Democratic confreres to be accommodated on a 
162-man slate. 





Note: The authors are indebted to Walter Stutler, Assistant Secretary of State; to Benjamin 
S. Hite, Registrar of Voters for Los Angeles County; and to Mervin Field and Robert 
Heyer of Field Research Company for providing data utilized in the preparation of this 
article and for cooperating above and beyond the call of duty in the midst of one of the 
most hectic post-election periods in the state’s history. 
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Despite these verbal blasts, morale remained high.* With no contest in the 
presidential primary to use for training workers, GOP leaders turned to produc- 
ing a Nixon vote large enough to embarrass Governor Brown as the Democratic 
favorite-son candidate. Volunteers circulated the petition to put Nixon’s name 
on the ballot, and on election eve the party conducted a telephone campaign to 
remind registered Republicans to turn out. These maneuvers at least kept workers 
in trim and tested the organization’s effectiveness. The Los Angeles County 
Committee sent out a broadside warning the faithful that unless Nixon piled 
up a vote larger than Brown, “Khrushchev will interpret the vote as an indica- 
tion that the administration’s tough attitude toward Communism is not supported 
by the American people. And Chou En-lai will take it as the first step by the 
United States in the admission of Red China to the U.N.” * 

On the Democratic side, the story was much more complex. The pressures 
upon Brown, the second Democratic governor in California in this century, and 
upon his party’s leaders, were far greater. They remembered the bitter Kefauver- 
Stevenson primary battle in 1956 and decided almost unanimously to establish a 
favorite-son delegation pledged to the Governor. In so doing they hoped to induce 
the major candidates to stay out of California, thus avoiding the possibility of 
fratricidal strife that is so frequent among Golden State Democrats. 

The selection of the delegation by a ten-man committee representing the 
formal leadership of the party took place in an auspicious locale — the wedding 
chapel of a Carmel seaside resort. Remote from press, onlookers and petitioners, 
the committee in the “smoke-filled sanctuary” produced a delegation broadly 
representative of the party leadership throughout the state. It was also sufficiently 
inclusive of the supporters of the several presidential candidates to persuade them 
all, including Senator Kennedy, to stay out of the primary. It included 40 of the 
72 state legislators, and 15 of the 16 congressmen from the party. Another 15 
legislators were picked as alternates. The Governor was in the middle of a legis- 
lative session, his reprieve of Caryl Chessman had put the Democrats under pres- 
sure, and fences needed mending.’ The resultant strong legislative representation, 
much higher than normal for the nation or for California, was the dominant char- 
acteristic of the delegation and profoundly shaped its later deliberations and 
decisions. 


*The GOP had an uneasy moment when Murray Chotiner, former campaign strategist for 
Nixon, Knowland and Warren, who had been banished as a political liability after charges 
of “influence peddling” in 1956, insisted upon filing for the vacant seat in the 16th, the 
“diamond stickpin” congressional district covering Malibu and the most expensive canyon 
estates. Alphonzo E. Bell, Jr., Los Angeles County Central Committee chairman, who 
has the reputation for soothing jealousies, entered the primary. He defeated Chotiner, 
then went on to win from Democrat Jerry Pacht in November, both in scrupulously clean 
campaigns. Thus Nixon was spared the embarrassing necessity of posing with congres 
sional candidate Chotiner and wakening recollections of the 1950 campaign when Nixon 
and Chotiner won their reputation for rough campaigning in the senatorial contest with 
Helen Gahagan Douglas. A by-product of Bell’s candidacy was the vacancy in the County 
chairmanship. Nixon’s friend, former Congressman Patrick J. Hillings moved into the post 
to take charge of the campaign. 

>Los Angeles Mirror-News, June 3, 1960. 

* The drop in the Governor’s popularity during his first 20 months in office was traced by the 

California Poll. See San Francisco Examiner, July 19, 1960. 
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The campaign was livened by the entrance of a slate pledged to George 
McLain, old-age pension promoter, who for years has been trying to make political 
capital of his devoted following among the insecure aged.‘ 

The outcome of the primary was never in doubt, yet McLain received nearly 
half as many votes as Brown. The count was: Brown 1,354,031 and McLain 
646,387 on the Democratic ballot and Nixon 1,517,652 on the Republican one. 
Another 180,000 Democrats and 200,000 Republicans went to the polls but failed 
to vote for any presidential slate. Political sages found support for a widely contra- 
dictory set of observations. All sides claimed moral victories. Among the explana- 
tions: (a) McLain’s pensioners were wreaking vengeance for Brown’s failure to 
give them the legislation they wanted earlier in the year; (b) the Nixon get-out- 
the-vote campaign had worked; (c) Democrats in favor of capital punishment 
were taking out their annoyance at Brown’s reprieve of Caryl Chessman, while 
those opposed to the death penalty were similarly critical of his failure to stop the 
execution; (d) Brown’s thesis that “people resented the fact, here in California 
where we have a direct primary, that they couldn’t vote for the person of their 
choice.” 5 

On the ballot in this first primary after formal abolition of cross-filing were 
260 contests for Congress and the Legislature. One of the key arguments in the 
campaign to end cross-filing (a law under which candidates could run in the pri- 
mary of the opposition and take their seats uncontested if they won both prima- 
ries) was that the practice stifled intra-party contests. Competition between Dem- 
rats, for example, improved the chances of a Republican carrying the Demo- 
cratic primary, and vice versa. The figures on contested races in 1960 bore out 
this thesis. In the last cross-filed primaries in 1956 and 1958 there had been only 
57 and 54 contests, respectively, out of a possible 260. The figure for the closed 
primary in 1960 was 81 intra-party races.® 

Cross-filing died hard. Six incumbents asked friends in the other party to 
write in their names and were able to win both party nominations, as the law still 
permits. (Four were already unopposed in either primary; two received more 
write-in votes than their opponents, all of whom were also write-ins.) A number 

f others unsccessfully tried the write-in technique. 

Another significant factor was a shift in the role of the press. In the days of 
cross-filing, metropolitan dailies made recommendations (almost invariably of 
Republicans) which appeared to have had some influence on Democratic voters. 
Before 1954 the primary ballot did not distinguish Democrats from Republicans, 


‘Frank Pinner et al., Old Age and Political Behavior (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1960). 


Angeles Examiner, June 13, 1960. 
*h, 


Despite the 50 per cent increase, the bulk of the primaries did not involve contests. In 166 
seats held by incumbents, only 19 incumbents were challenged, only one defeated. But 
62 of the other 144 races involved contests. There were more contests in Democratic 
primaries: 50 seats including 16 incumbencies. There were only 31 Republican contests 
including three incumbencies. Suggested reasons for the discrepancy: greater discipline 
within GOP ranks; the fact that even defeated nominees become members of state and 
county committees, an avenue of power in the majority party; the tendency of ambitious 
young politicians to enter the majority ranks if they have no strong predispositions other- 
wise. 
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and in the absence of other distinguishing characteristics newspaper endorsements 
were avidly sought. With the return of the closed primary in 1960, the Los An- 
geles Times was forced to specify which primary its endorsements covered, and it 
restricted them to the Republican primary. Other newspapers made endorse- 
ments for both party tickets. 

Brief behind-the-scenes maneuvering over the selection of a national commit- 
teeman marked the only important controversy in the 1960 Republican delegation. 
The national committeeman has been significant in California politics because he 
is sometimes the only figure with both independence and a broad base of support 
sufficient to hold warring factions together. State Chairman George W. Milias, Jr., 
was scheduled to replace Edward S. Shattuck of the Knowland wing of the party 
in the national post, but Milias suddenly announced that he would support Joseph 
Martin, Jr., of San Francisco, Vice-President Nixon’s “personal choice” for national 
committeeman. V. John Krehbiel replaced Milias. 

At the convention itself there was little disagreement. Objection to the lan- 
guage of the civil rights plank in its implied support of “sit-in” demonstrations 
subsided under pressure to follow Nixon’s lead. Some leaders were active in sup- 
port of the nomination of Senator Thruston Morton for Vice President, until 
Nixon made his decision to select Henry Cabot Lodge for a running mate. 

The context within which the Democratic delegates operated was in sharp 
contrast. Three avowed candidates were actively seeking support, had visited the 
state and had supporters among the delegates. A fourth was the sentimental 
favorite of an unknown number of delegates and was apparently popular with the 
rank-and-file. Governor Brown was no longer a serious contender. His favorite- 
son candidacy became clearly a holding action through which, it was believed, the 
delegation might move in a united fashion. 

Such was not to be the case. If the committee had sought divine guidance in 
the Carmel chapel, they seemed to have been denied it. Forestalling a primary 
contest by selecting a delegation on which every faction was represented made it 
impossible for the delegation to act in unified and coherent fashion. In the Cali- 
fornia Democratic context especially, a broad-based delegation which would speak 
with a single voice was a contradiction in terms. This truth was not fully recog- 
nized in advance, probably because this was the party’s first “favorite son” delega- 
tion since the presidential primary was established in 1912.7 California Demo- 
crats were used to going to the convention unified in support of a bona-fide 
contender. 

At the first caucus of the delegation, June 18, Brown consolidated his com- 
mand by securing Attorney General Stanley Mosk’s election as national commit- 
teeman in place of Paul Ziffren.* By the time of the convention it was apparent 
that Brown favored Kennedy, but that the delegation was divided into at least 
as many factions as there were candidates. Diverse pressures were brought to bear 


"In 1920 there was a “no preference” delegation under the law then prevailing. 

*Impetus to replace Ziffren came from California congressmen who felt he was attempting to 
represent California Democrats in Washington. This was a local reverberation of a national- 
level conflict between Ziffren’s close associate, Paul Butler, and congressional leaders. 
Ziffren contested his dismissal, supported largely by the votes of his fellow southern Cali- 

fornia, liberal, club-oriented Democrats on the delegation. 
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upon the delegates as individuals. Actual preference for one candidate over an- 
other; a desire to be with the winner; a desire to support the “organization” — the 
Governor’s team, organized labor, the clubs, a legislative faction — to which the 
delegate belonged; the need to retire a political debt to a candidate or his sup- 
porters (particularly debts by a congressman to one of the senators); the influence 
of campaign contributors upon a few legislators; annoyance at the Governor for 
one of a number of possible reasons, most recently the Ziffren affair; pressure {rom 
the grass-roots; the opportunity to gain an advantage for one wing of the party; and 
sectional rivalry — all of these influences were at work on the delegates. 

Convention strategy revolved around alternative decisions as to when the 
delegation should be released by Governor Brown from its pledge to support his 
candidacy, and when the delegation should be polled as to its preference. The 
Kennedy forces were desirous of a release by the Governor prior to the first ballot, 
so the California votes could add to the effect of their intended blitz. At the same 
time, they wished to delay the actual polling of the delegation as long as possible 
in view of the apparent split among the delegates. In contrast, supporters of 
Stevenson, Symington, and Johnson were loud in their request that the Governor 
hold his delegation for the first ballot, but they were desirous that a “preference 
poll” be taken of the delegation prior to the balloting. Neither side won. The 
delegation was released by the Governor prior to the first ballot, but the “anti- 
Kennedys” were able to force an early roll call and the results were issued to the 
press on the second day of the convention. With a few last-minute switches, the 
vote stood as announced and was so reported on the convention floor: Kennedy 
3342, Stevenson 314%, Symington 8, Johnson 7%, Brown 2. 

Columnists and commentators, and party leaders of other states, were caustic 
in their appraisal of Governor Brown’s inability to “hold” or “deliver” his delega- 
tion. Although Brown’s “hairtrigger sense of indecision,” as one reporter termed 
it, was certainly a factor, there is reason to doubt that any other person would 
have been more effective. In the fluid factionalism of California politics, a gover- 
nor does not have much leverage. He has little patronage or personal organization 
on the local level, local elections being nonpartisan. No one else had better con- 
trol of this delegation than the Governor. For example, the congressmen split four 
ways. 

The locale of the convention, in the heart of the Stevenson territory, also had 
its effect. Club members who were already unhappy over Ziffren’s removal 
brought pressure to bear in every way they could. The demonstrations from 
packed galleries were a Stevenson tactic that could be appreciated by televiewers. 
The essence of the problem, however, was the broadly representative character of 
the delegation. In a sense, it resembled a state nominating convention more than 
a primary-system delegation. If the experience is thoroughly understood, Cali- 
fornia will not soon see again a delegation pledged to other than a bona fide candi- 


date, nor will leading presidential contenders be easily persuaded to stay out of 
the important California primary.® 


*See Paul David, et al., The Politics of National Party Conventions (Washington, D.C.: Brook- 
ings, 1960), esp. p. 231. 
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It is assumed that presidential candidates are chosen from populous, doubtful 
states so that the extra fillip of pride in a “local boy” will win a few votes that a 
more remote candidate could not obtain. Nixon carried California by so narrow 
a margin that the soundness of the GOP’s strategy must be admired. Neverthe- 
less, Nixon’s record as a vote-getter in his own state is subject to varying interpre- 
tation." A rough estimate of what he added to the Republican ticket may be 
secured by noting the percentage difference between the national and state vote 
for president. The state vote should be higher when a Californian is on the ticket. 
Nixon’s record compared to Hoover’s and Warren’s is not striking, as Table | 
indicates. 
Taste I 





CALIFORNIA DIFFERENCE FROM U.S. Vore For Presipent: 1928-1960 





Californian No Californian 


Year on Ticket on Ticket 
ge ME De | hs ee a Se +4.6% (Hoover) 

ge . : -2.1 (Hoover) 

1936 5.4% 
1940 -3.1 
1944 : -3.0 
1948 +2.1 (Warren) 

1952 : +1.5 (Nixon) 

1956 “hee ; : -2.4 (Nixon) 


1960 ..... viendliaiinbindindia oT a , +0.4 (Nixon) 





Aside from his narrow victory margin, the most recent gauge of Californians’ 
sentiments toward their most famous son are the “trial heat” polls conducted by 
Mervin Field’s California Poll since 1958. Hypothetical questions of this sort, 
in which respondents are asked for whom they would vote if Nixon (Rocke- 
feller) were running against Kennedy (Stevenson, Johnson, etc.), produce some 
unstable results during the period between elections. Making allowances for this, 
the indecision of California voters with respect to Nixon is still surprising. 
Table II indicates the mixed and mercurial feelings with which they regard their 
most prominent native son."? It would appear as though Nixon could maintain 
popular support only so long as he could display his image before the electorate 
in some spectacular manner. The spurt of popularity brought on by the “kitchen 
debate” with Khrushchev subsided within a few months. So did the spurt that 
the Republican convention produced. It is possible that the Vice President's 
” Though always successful, he did not lead the ticket until 1960. In his first campaign in 1946 

he unseated Democrat Jerry Voorhis with a respectable 57 per cent of the vote, on the 

brief postwar Republican tide. But Hillings carried the same district with 62 per cent in 

1950, though not against an incumbent. (Nixon won in 1948 by cross-filing successfully.) 

Against Mrs. Douglas, Nixon received 59 per cent of the vote for senator in 1950, a land 


slide margin compared to most California senatorial contests. Yet he ran well behind E 
Warren's 65 per cent of the vote for governor that year. The 1960 election was the fi 


D 


in which the ballot had clearly identified him as a Republican. He ran ahead of the Re- 
publican congressional and assembly delegations (see Table I). 


r 
aT 


"It is clear that, until the convention at least, the variable was Nixon’s popularity and not 
Kennedy’s, for the Stevenson vs. Nixon trend was very much the same. Los Angeles Mir 


ror News, March 15, 1960. 
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Taste Il 


Nrxon’s Poputariry tv CALiForNIA Pott Surveys: 1959-1960 











N '. P Previous Percentace Basep 
IVENOR 6 SOCEReRGS UPON THESE Figures 
of “‘decided - 








respondents Kennedy Nixon Undecided 

EE ae 2. BESS eee ee ee 45 48 39 13 
June 1959 44 52 40 8 

K n debate’) 
September 1959 ...... 54 44 51 5 
November 1959 51 45 47 8 
March 1960 47 48 42 10 
May 1960 45 51 42 7 
July 1960 43 48 36 16 

pu can convention) 
September 9, 1960 . 53 44 49 7 
October 6, 1960 . 49 (51%) 47 46 7 
October 25, 1960 48 (49*) 48 45 7 
November 3, 1960 ......... - ae (49*) 50 44 6 
* Intention of those most likely to vote 


professed belief that the last week is the critical period of a campaign reflects 
an intuitive perception of his fluctuating public image.” 

Presidential nominees in California in the days of cross-filing frequently 
found themselves running alone. The legislative candidates for state and national 
office had, more often than not, locked up their office in the preceding June pri- 
mary; but 1960 was different. With contests from top to bottom of the ticket, with 
the electorate more numerous than ever before and with two vigorous and able 
national nominees to do battle, the party organizations were inspired to a new 
level of activity. 

This was evidenced early in the fall with the initiation of an intense regis- 
tration drive. Never before had the full weight of the presidential campaigns 
been placed behind the move to enlist new voters. The end result was that 
during 1960 a staggering 1.6 million new registrants were added to the lists, an 
increase of over 28 per cent. Significantly, more than 80 per cent of residents 
over 21 years of age actually registered, a postwar high. 

California demands little effort of the citizen who wishes to vote. Deputy 
registrars set up card tables in supermarkets and on street corners and register 
those who are eligible. In addition, both parties have workers sworn in as deputy 
registrars and send them along the streets a safe distance behind squads of door- 
bell ringers. When the workers find a potential voter of their own persuasion, 
they whistle for the registrar, who enrolls him on the spot. While the registrar 
s required by law to accept registrants of either party, the “bird dogs” see that 
he is kept out of contact with potential registrants of the opposition party. This 
technique is more effective for Democrats;'* and their organizers in some areas 


—_—— . ; 

ips and downs of the California trend seem to follow the national Gallup trends. After 
he convention, Nixon was generally about as strong in California as he was nationally 
ming sentiments among the unregistered are in about the same 3 to 2 Democratic pro- 
portion that prevails in the registered population, the Democrats have a better chance than 
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heightened its productiveness by paying a “bounty” on each Democrat signed 
up, supplementing the fee which the county paid the deputy for enrolling a voter 
of either party. Republicans also adopted the tactic. 

Of all the registration activities, the “Viva Kennedy” clubs of Spanish- 
speaking voters attracted the most attention. Reportedly the Southern California 
branch registered 150,000 Mexican-Americans and secured 90 to 100 per cent 
turnout among them in some Los Angeles districts..* Though certainly exag- 
gerated, these reports confirm a trend toward “ethnic voting” in California. Such 
unity and directed activity of the state’s three-quarters of a million Latins, con- 
cerned with such problems as farm labor, Mexican-American relations and hous- 
ing discrimination, could make them a potent political force. 

Despite all the effort, the Democrats gained only a fraction in their share of 
the total registration. It would seem likely that 60 per cent of the two-party total 
is about as high as the Democrats can go. Furthermore, they will have to work 
harder than the Republicans to maintain this level. The 1960 campaign indi- 
cated that despite fewer precinct workers, the GOP can maintain its position by 
diligent use of the telephone and other devices. 

The Nixon-Lodge forces relied on the two top campaign management firms 
in the state, Whitaker and Baxter in the north and Baus and Ross in the south, 
in addition to the normal panoply of party committees and leaders. Controversy 
between Baus and Ross and the Los Angeles County Committee under Pat Hill- 
ings reflected a chronic Republican dilemma — how far to go in seeking liberal 
and Democratic support. The latter leaned toward the “tough” line (for ex- 
ample, that a Brown victory would make Khrushchev happy); they wanted the 
Vice President to appear more with other Republican candidates, and they par- 
ticularly sought to restrict the scope and permanence of the ostensibly nonparti- 
san “Dick Nixon clubs.” On the other hand, the professional campaign man- 
agers, schooled in the nonpartisan tradition of cross-filing and acutely aware of 
the registration figures, played up the candidate’s personality and played down 
his party. They supported Democrats-for-Nixon efforts, tried to keep Barry Gold- 
water’s fund-raising activities out of the limelight, and besought Nixon to appear 
before normally Democratic groups, Negroes, for example. They also organized 
telephone polls to locate and activate GOP-leaning Democrats and “decline-to- 





the Republicans of finding a potential affiliate at any given house. Since voting studies 


show Democrats less active and interested, the probabilities favor Democratic registering 
teams to an even greater extent. By selecting low income and minority group neighbot 


hoods where registration is already low they may further increase the odds in their favor 
“Los Angeles Times, November 13, 1960. On election day Republicans charged that Demo- 
cratic registrars had not been ascertaining whether potential voters were literate. The} 
called attention to a clause of the constitution providing that “no person who shall not 
be able to read the constitution in the English language and write his or her name, shal 
ever exercise the privileges of an elector in this state.” Their challengers prevented some 
of the newly enrolled Mexican-Americans from voting, contending that those who could 
not read were prima facie improperly registered. Democrats countered that over-zealous 
Republicans were making voters read more than the 100 words required as a test. In the 
resulting confusion some newly registered citizens retired, intimidated by the prospect ol 
the examination. 
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states.” ** When differences between the “professional” and the “public rela- 
tions” wings of the party widened, the Nixon national organization appointed 
Bernard Brennan state campaign coordinator to put out brush fires. 

In the Democratic organization, party professionals rather than campaign 
firms were dominant. In the north, Don Bradley, executive secretary of the state 
central committee, changed hats to become manager of the Kennedy-Johnson 
forces. His counterpart in the south was Assemblyman Jesse M. Unruh, a leader 
of the Democratic caucus in the legislature. As with the Republicans, Democrats 
in southern California occasionally required outside intervention. The factional 
dispute was between the official Kennedy organization, headed by Unruh, and the 
Ziffren-Club-Stevenson wing of the party, of which County Committee Chair- 
man Don Rose was the representative. Brother Ted Kennedy, coordinator for 
the western states, was thrown into the breach at strategic moments, for example 
when the Los Angeles team would not find a campaign post for the Lieutenant 
Governor, who had headed the Stevenson drive at the convention.*® Northern 
Californians in both parties seemed better able to run their shows without head- 
knocking from outsiders. 

Nixon won California by some 36,000 votes (see Table VII). Election night 
returns see-sawed back and forth, with Kennedy’s advantage ranging from less 
than 10,000 to more than 100,000 votes, but it appeared the next day that he 
had a safe lead. When the state’s 243,000 absentee ballots were counted, how- 
ever, his lead vanished. It was clear that the Republicans who voted in spite of 
difficulties turned the election, offsetting the Democratic advantage in registering 
and turning out previous non-voters. The net result was a record number of 
voters, 6.6 million, constituting over 70 per cent of citizens twenty-one years and 
over — the highest figure in California history. 

Neither the large proportion of Nixon votes among the absentee ballots nor 
the number of absentee ballots relative to the election day vote were phenom- 
ena unique to 1960. Absentee voters (persons out of town for business or pleasure 
and the infirm aged) come from well-to-do and elderly groups which tend toward 
Republicanism. The total absentee vote was not much above normal, and the 
proportion of absentees voting Republican was actually lower than in some prev- 
ious elections. The drama came from the fact that Kennedy’s lead was so narrow 
that these “hard to cast” votes could overcome it."” 





* In one operation, Republicans were supposed to represent themselves over the phone as pollsters 
for Facts Consolidated (the survey organization hired by Nixon to feel the California pulse). 
Having thus ascertained which Democrats leaned toward Nixon, they were to follow up 
with intense solicitation. The operation was discovered by Democrats, and called off when 
pollsters pointed out that it violated one of their canons of protecting the respondents’ 
anonymity. Facts Consolidated withdrew its cooperation. New York Times, August 28, 1960. 

“Wall Street Journal, September 13, 1960. 


“Two categories of persons who reached the polls despite difficulties demonstrate the effect of 
superior determination on the part of Republicans. GOP affiliates constitute only 40 per 
cent of registered voters, but about 60 per cent of those who applied for absentee ballots. 
Absentees voted 61 per cent for Nixon. The second group consisted of recent migrants who 
under a new California law could vote for president if they had resided in the state 54 days 
and had been eligible to vote in their home state. To obtain this privilege the new voter had 
to appear in person at the registrar's office and make application, then write the election 
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In reviewing the question of who voted and how, Elmo Roper summarized 
the evidence of the national polls in 1960 in these terms: The younger the voter, 
the more likely he was to favor Kennedy. Voting by economic level followed 
the traditional Republican-Democratic pattern. Rural areas were strong for 
Nixon, while Kennedy’s strength was concentrated in urban centers. Male voters 
favored Kennedy, while females were stronger for Nixon. Catholics favored 
Kennedy from a three-to-one to a four-to-one margin, and Jews favored Kennedy 
by a five-to-one margin, but Protestants favored Nixon by almost two-to-one." 

With a few significant variations, these conclusions apply to California as 
well, as the surveys of the California Poll demonstrated.’® A “voting likelihood 
index” based upon past activity and interest in the current campaign indicated 
before election day that Republican turnout would be roughly 7 per cent higher 
than Democratic, and this proved to be approximately the case. This Repub- 
lican advantage existed at all economic levels since it is not entirely an economic- 
class phenomenon. It is due in part to the superior voting turnout of the Repub- 
lican females compared with their Democratic sisters. Republican men were 
more likely to vote than Democratic men by a 4 per cent differential, but Repub- 
licam women were 11 per cent ahead of Democratic women.”° Coupled with 
higher participation, the Republicans were able in 1960, as they were previously 
(except in 1958), to command a higher loyalty from their registrants. Turnout 
was supported by candidate choice: Republican women were more favorable to 
Nixon even than Republican men, as Table III shows. 


Taste III 
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official at his old home to get an affidavit that he would have been eligible to vote there 
(with attendant confusion about affidavit fees and poll taxes), then return with affidavit 
in hand to the registrar’s office and there secure and mark a special presidential t 
Only 12,000 voters got over all the hurdles, 63 per cent of whom voted for Nixon. 

“Elmo Roper, “Polling Post-Mortem,” Saturday Review, November 26, 1960, pp. 10-12. 

* Raw data for this analysis were provided by the Field Research Company of San Francis 
Primarily a market research organization, Field regularly surveys California politics, releasing 
the results to the press as the California Poll. Each point in the pre-election surveys is based 
on interviews with approximately 1,200 persons. We are responsible for th > Goathes ns 
drawn in this analysis, however. 

” Both these findings correspond with the conclusions of Robert Lane set forth in his Politi 
Life (Glencoe: Free Press, 1959): Even among those with equivalent education and income, 
Democrats are less likely to participate politically than Republicans (p. 114). Middle-clas 
women vote more frequently than working-class women — to a greater degree than is true 
of men. “This has resulted in making woman suffrage a benefit to the middle classes it 
American politics —in particular, since the thirties, a benefit to the Republican Party 


(p. 214). 
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Table IV reveals that candidate Kennedy had a particular appeal to those 
of the younger age group. Of the voters in their twenties, 55 per cent indicated 
a preference for the Democratic candidate, compared to 31 per cent of those 
ixty years of age and over. This variation held regardless of political affiliation, 
young Democrats and young Republicans alike tending to prefer Kennedy more 
than older voters of the respective parties.** 
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An even more substantial variation with respect to religious affiliation is 
indicated in Table V. Here, the data reveal very clearly that Kennedy was able 
to command a substantially greater proportion of votes, regardless of party, among 
members of the Catholic faith than among Protestants. And, as suggested by 
Roper, the strongest support of all came from followers of the Jewish religion. 


TaBLe V 
CALIFORNIA VOTER PREFERENCE: 1960 — By RELIGION AND Party 
Category (N) Kennedy Nixon Undecided 
Religious affiliation 
testant....... j pie 38% 56% 6% 
holic : a — (286) 73 22 5 
Jewish ; ; _ ‘ ? * ( 64) 91 8 l 
Other. kaptinidasitaa ( 43) 35 58 7 
P and religious affiliation 
Republican-Protestant ; ‘ (345) 6 90 4 
Republican-Catholic......... : inietitmuchesiieaae’ ee 31 64 5 
ee eae ae ee (367) 70 23 7 


mocratic-Catholic alg ee One 91 6 3 


[he influence of religion on the election is undeniable, but its net effect is 
t easy to gauge. The following observations seem justified by one or more 
ss-tabulations (some of which are not given here): 


Catholics tended to vote for Kennedy. Protestants tended to vote for Nixon, but not 
elming proportions. 


ponded with a national trend as well. This was the first election since 1948 when 
s people nationally favored the Democratic party, as they did consistently during the 
Deal years. See the Gallu Angeles Times, September 24, 1960. 
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2. Catholics constitute only 20 to 25 per cent of the California population. The same 
level of consensus among them would not produce nearly as many ballots for a candidate as 
among Protestants. 


3. Catholics tend to register and vote Democratic, Protestants Republican. Thus religion 
supported partisan predisposition. But voters under cross-pressure (Democratic-Protestants and 


Republican-Catholics) gave more weight to party than to religion. This is natural — they were 
electing a president, not a bishop. 


4. Cross-pressured voters tended, as the classical studies show, to delay in making up their 
minds. More than half of the undecided voters on the last survey before election were Demo- 
cratic-Protestants. 


5. When relative size of religious groups, their pre-existing party balance, the level of 
religious-group and party cohesion are all taken into consideration, the net effect seems to be a 
very slight advantage for Nixon. 


6. Combined effect of party and religion can “account for” the behavior of more than nine 
out of ten voters in each party — a really phenomenal proportion. This leaves little leeway for 
other factors to operate, except in getting voters to the polls. 


7. Religion helped Kennedy to get back some Democratic votes that had gone to Eisen- 
hower in 1956. Catholic Democrats were more likely than Protestants to return to the fold. 


8. Governor Brown is also a Democrat and a Catholic, and 1958 was an election in which 
religion became involved (because of a ballot proposition to tax parochial schools). Yet Kennedy 
got a larger proportion of Catholic and a smaller proportion of Protestant votes than did Brown. 
(Reflecting the relative size of the two groups, Brown received 60 per cent of the total vote 
compared to Kennedy's 49.7 per cent.) 


9. This heightening of consciousness of religion occurred during the primary and campaign 
periods when the “religious issue” was discussed in the mass media and in personal conversa- 
tions. During the period between March and November, a 10 per cent shift to Nixon occurred 
among Republican-Protestants and a comparable shift to Kennedy among Democratic-Catholics. 


10. In broad outline at least, these trends were confirmed by the election statistics. Ken- 
nedy ran, for the most part, behind Stevenson and Truman in many “Bible belt” 
communities of the Central Valley, but ahead of these two candidates in the more Catholic cities. 

Another factor of significance, economic status, had an unexpected relation- 
ship to voting intention. For a generation the national tendency has been for 
higher income voters to support the Republican candidate, lower income voters 
the Democrat, and for those in between to divide more evenly. In California, 
the over-all distribution followed this pattern, but when religion and party affili- 
ation were held constant it was apparent that there were interesting variations 
in the pattern. Table VI shows that among Democrats, Nixon had more sup- 
porters in the middle than in the higher economic group. In fact it was only 
among Republican-Protestants that the higher income group did not give Ken- 
nedy more votes than the middle class. In seeking after-the-fact explanations, 
two alternative theories suggest themselves: (a) well-to-do voters felt safe in 
supporting millionaire Kennedy and were secure enough in status to admit their 
Democratic leaning; (b) Nixon had a special appeal to the California middle 
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classes, especially those caught in status-pressure conflicts between faith and 
party. His popularity with newly arrived upper-middle-class women in Califor- 
nia had been observed during the campaign.”* 

The results of the other contests on the ballot were as inconclusive as the 
presidential race. Summary statistics appear in Table VII. Very clearly, 1960 
was “the year of the incumbent.” Of the 130 races for seats in the state and na- 
tional legislatures, 115 involved men seeking re-election. All but two of these — 
one Democratic congressman and one Republican state senator — were returned 
to office. 

Taste VII 


SuMMARY OF ResuLts, CALIFORNIA ELecTIONS: NovemsBer 8, 1960 








Democrat 
per cent of Total 
Democratic Republicar two-party (Inc. others) 
Registered voters ................ 4,295,330 2,926,408 59.5 7,464,626 
Total vote cast .... : : 3,758,555*  2,642,604* 58.6 6,592,591T 
Per cent of registered voters 87.3 90.3 enteme 88.3 
Presidential vote -........... ee ee Fe ES 8 3,224,099 3,259,722 49.7 6,506,578} 
Congress:§ 
Total vote .. niio~vniagesieialcke’ 1 See 2,855,115 53.9 
Seats won ... icinietin i , 14 14 
Uncontested - , 2 0 
1961 balance , 16 14 
Gain over 1958 Sa 0 0 
Assembly :§ 
Total vote SN EE eae .... 3,289,751 2,803,581 54.0 
Seats won 44 32 
Uncontested 3 1 
1961 balance 47 33 
Gain over 1958 , : 0 0 
State Senate: # 
Seats won 13 6 
Uncontested 17 < 
1961 balance 30 10 
Gain over 1958 -........... 2 








* Resulting from recent amendments to the law, county registrars are now required to purge their rolls on January 1 
f those failing to vote in the preceding November election. Thus, for the first time, a break-down of voting 
turnout by party is available. These January registration figures vary from the actual turnout only to the 
extent that they include some 10,000 new registrants who enrolled after the November election 
Although the difference between the Democratic per cent of registration and the Democratic per cent of 
actual voters is not great, it appears that 547,000 or 12.7 per cent of the Democratic registrants failed to vote 
ompared with 283,000 or 9.7 per cent of the Republican registrants. Kennedy fell 524,000 behind the actual 
Democratic vote while Nixon ran some 616,000 ahead of the total Republican vote 
actual figure including decline-to-state and minor party registrants. 
t Includes Prohibition, 21,706; Socialist-Labor, 1,051. 
The votes for Congress and Assembly include those ratifying the election of uncontested candidates, totaled under 
the appropriate party. 
+ Total state Senate vote is not given. Half the membership elected to four-year terms in 1958 is in the uncontested 
ategory, including the senator from Los Angeles County, with 40 per cent of the state's population. 


minor parties: 


The Congressman was George A. Kasem, a liberal Democrat who had 
squeaked through in 1958 in the 25th District, a large, fast-growing, populous 
area in eastern Los Angeles County, once represented by Richard M. Nixon. 


* See Francis Carney, “California’s Cool Debate,” The Nation, October 29, 1960. 
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The district is only 53 per cent Democratic — i.e., safely Republican under nor- 
mal circumstances. John H. Rousselot, former Young Republican state chair- 
man, defeated Kasem handily. Offsetting this Democratic loss was a gain in the 
22nd District in the San Fernando Valley where two Los Angeles city council- 
men contested the seat being vacated by Congressman Joe Holt. The Democratic 
councilman, Joseph C. Corman, won narrowly. With 55 per cent Democratic 
registration, the 22nd remained a marginal area. The 16-14 Democratic advan- 
tage in the congressional delegation was maintained. 

Similarly, the balance in the Assembly, 47-33 Democratic, remained un- 
changed as the parties swapped seats. In the Senate, one Republican incumbent 
was defeated outright, and a Democrat replaced another who had retired. Thus 
the Democrats gained two seats to give them a 30-10 margin.”* 

The real significance of the Democratic control of the legislature is that 
that party will conduct the decennial reapportionment of the congressional and 
assembly districts. California receives eight new congressmen next year, and 
other district boundaries will have to be re-drawn to cope with the expanding 
population. Comparison of vote with registration in Table [X will show that 
several GOP congressmen are holding seats on the strength of their popularity 
as incumbents in districts with more than 55 per cent registered Democrats. 
Altering the boundaries of these districts to adjust for population increases will 
make some of them less secure for the occupants. 

The appearance of stasis offered by this election may be corrected by a 
glance at the California scene just eight years ago. Then Republican Governor 
Earl Warren had appointed Republican Controller Thomas H. Kuchel to the 
seat of Republican Senator Richard M. Nixon upon the latter’s succession to the 
vice presidency of the United States. Warren, shortly to become Chief Justice 
of the United States, would leave Republican Lieutenant-Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight in the executive mansion. Republican Senator William F. Knowland 
was about to inherit Senator Taft’s post as majority leader of the Senate. Seldom 
had more power been concentrated in the hands of members of one party from 
one state. Presidential aspirations were almost epidemic. At the state level only 
one Democrat, Attorney General Brown, held constitutional office. Republicans 
had comfortable majorities in both houses of the legislature and in Congress, 
holding 102 of the 150 seats involved. 

Today, the situation is almost reversed. Democrats hold 93 of the 150 state 
and national legislative posts. The only two important offices held by Californie 
Republicans are those of Senator Kuchel, whose term expires in 1962, and Frank 
M. Jordan, who holds the seemingly hereditary post of Secretary of State to 
which his father was first elected in 1906. In post-election speculation it was 
believed that Nixon probably, and Knight possibly, could wrest the governorship 





* The electorate also voted down heavily a constitutional amendment to redistrict the Senate 
The measure was an ill-conceived compromise, but its fate left the California Senate the 
dubious distinction of being the least representative chamber in the United States. On the 
other hand, a $1.75 billion bond issue was narrowly approved. It will start bringing water 
from flooded norther-: counties to arid southern ones, confirming the first action on a plan 
that had deadlocked the state for a decade. This was an important victory for Governor 
Brown, who needed one to offset his slipping prestige. 
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from Brown in 1962. Whether it would improve the prestige of a Republican 
presidential aspirant to face a biennium of deadlock with a Democratic legisla- 
ture is another matter. 

The essential statistics for evaluating this decade of decline, if not disaster, 
for the Republican party in California are in Table VIII. The first column shows 
the Democratic percentage of registration since 1948. In California as in other 
states, registration has not been an accurate index of voting behavior. Rather, 
it has been a very stable proportion, which has remained close to 60-40 Demo 
cratic since 1936.24 The table makes it clear that Democratic registrants were 
voting for Republican candidates in quite large proportions early in the 1950's. 
But with only three exceptions, every year from 1948 to 1958 showed an increase 
in the Democratic proportion of the vote for president, for governor, for U.S. 
senator, and of the combined votes for congressmen and for assemblymen. By 
1958 the Democratic vote was at the 60 per cent level where registration had 
been all along. The questions asked after 1958 and answered in 1960 were: How 
much of the Democratic strength in that year was due to party revival and 
straight-ticket voting, factors that would help the Democrats in years to come? 
How much, on the other hand, was their temporary advantage due to Senator 
Knowland’s decision in 1958 to run “for the wrong office at the wrong time on 
the wrong platform?” 

The answer may be seen in the fact that the congressional and assembly 
totals for 1960 were closer to those in 1954 and 1956 than they were to 1958. 
This suggests that in a normal election an ordinary Democratic candidate will 
average about 5 per cent short of Democratic registration. This confirms a rule- 


Taste VIII 
Cauirornia Party Barance, 1948-1960 




















VorTE FoR 
Registration President Governor U.S. Senate Congress* Assembly* 
1948 15 See 0.2 52.6T 40.6 40.2 
5 janteblieddasreemaabatey 61.2 35.1 40.8 45.8 43.0 
52 ee ee 57.3 43.1 t 46.0 32.4 
Lee: oe eee . SA 43.2 46.1 51.5 49.0 
ee 57.4 44.4 45.8 52.4 53.4 
1958 ee 5: . SEO Sie 59.2 59.8 57.1 60.0 58.9 
1960 neers te REESE Ps 59.5 49.7 53.9 54.0 
These figures are based on the total of Democratic plus Republican candidates’ votes. In the earlier years, when 
| proportion of legislators took their seats without a contest, the congressional and assembly totals are 
s meaningful, since they include many. voters who ratified the election of successful cross-filers, mostly 
epublican incumbents. 
man plus Wallace. 


land won by cross-filing. 

‘It represents what voters choose to designate themselves for the record and for primary voting. 
About 3 per cent “decline to state” their affiliation. Democratic registration jumped from 
22 per cent of the two-party total in 1930 to 60 per cent in 1936. It appears to be less com- 
parable to voting intention than to the “party identification” of the Michigan Survey Re- 
earch Center and the “party affiliation” of the polling organizations. It gives California 
Democrats the same 3-to-2 advantage these measures give the party nationally. 
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of-thumb known to campaigners for several years. A Democratic candidate who 
falls 10 per cent short, as did Kennedy, is in trouble. 

With the weakening of cross-filing as an institution beginning in 1954, and 
its disappearance in 1960, congressional and assembly votes have become mean- 
ingful indices of California electoral politics. Table [IX gives registration, presi- 
dential vote, the vote of each congressman, and the total vote for the two or 


Tasie IX 


CALIFORNIA POPULATION, REGISTRATION AND VOTE BY CONGRESSIONAL 


District: Novemser, 1960 

















Democratic PerceNntace or Two-Party Tora 


Population Registration VorTE For 
District Number in in = 
and Location Thousands Percentages President Congress Assembly 
(North Coast-Mountain) 
OS a a a 543 54.9 46.6 51.6 40.3 
2 Sierra Nevada ... 404 62.1 51.6 2.7 65.8° 
(Central Valley) 
3 Sacramento Valley ....................... 662 63.5 54.7 t 64.7*° 
11 San Joaquin Delta ...... 405 61.6 48.2 65.4 52.6 
2 San Joaquin Valley ...................... 491 68.6 55.8 t 71.1° 
14 South San Joaquin Valley ...... 503 65.8 49.0 56.5 58.7 
(San Francisco Bay) 
NEED wedceibieeastecs j 367 57.0 51.2 34.7 49.9 
Rs TD Ginirrecccetgnrtenectless 350 74.2 67.7 83.7 69.6 
6 North-East Bay -............. 539 63.5 54.3 41.3 62.1 
7 Oakland-Berkeley -....... 286 57.3 52.8 57.0 54.0° 
8 Oakland-Alameda 599 64.9 55.1 62.0 71.2 
9 Peninsula .............. 439 54.4 48.2 40.8 43.7 
(Central Coast) 
10 South Bay-Coastal .. 735 54.1 46.2 41.1 38.8f 
13 Coast-Santa Barbara .... 643 56.6 45.7 35.0 45.3 
(Los Angeles County) 
20 Glendale-Pasadena ~.................. 244 0.2 32.2 29.9 30.9 
21 San Fernando ..... 716 55.0 45.4 41.5 51-4 
22 San Fernando ........ ‘ 435 54.6 48.0 51.1 45.7 
16 Santa Monica-Beverly Hills 283 48.1 43.9 44.6 44.9 
15 Central -..... 383 59.6 54.7 48.6 58.2 
24 Central ..... 264 55.4 $5.9 40.2 44.5 
26 Central ............ 505 74.2 68.7 73.3 74.6 
25 Eastern ......... 806 53.4 43.5 46.4 46.1 
17 South Coastal 766 63.9 51.9 67.7 60.0 
19 Eastern-Norwalk 643 76.6 65.3 78.2 73.2 
23 Southeast ...... 523 71.1 57.8 74.2 70.4 
nee ' 403 58.4 46.4 30.0 45.4 
(Other Southern California) 
27 San Bernardino ..... 498 60.2 47.7 66.8 52.4 
29 Riverside-Imperial . 372 54.6 44.0 57.1 48.0 
28 Orange-San Diego . 1,007 0.7 39.6 39.0 49.0 
POY Be ie Ri ninesiiinns 692 55.0 45.1 40.6 47.3 





* One of the Democratic assemblymen was unopposed. 
t One of the Republican assemblymen was unopposed. 


t The congressman was unopposed. 
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three assemblymen in each congressional district — all expressed as the Demo- 
cratic percentage of the two-party vote. In the Central Valley, long a Democratic 
stronghold, Kennedy ran well below registration and well behind the ticket. The 
erratic percentages for Congress and Assembly show that rural Californians have 
strong predispositions toward incumbents, which outweigh party loyalty. They 
also reflect, no doubt, the impact of the religious question on variable local 
denominational mixtures. In many parts of the Valley Kennedy did little better 
than Stevenson and not as well as Truman. In the San Francisco Bay Area, on 
the other hand, Kennedy averaged out almost as well as the legislative candi- 
dates, leading them in some instances. In metropolitan areas throughout the 
state, Kennedy generally ran ahead of Stevenson. In the Republican strongholds 
— suburban areas and San Diego County — he also bettered Stevenson’s record. 
In Los Angeles districts, the three indices — vote for president, vote for Con- 
gress and the composite vote for assemblyman — bunched somewhat closer 
together than in the north. This suggests the presence of straight-ticket voting 
in that county. The center of Democratic strength in southern California is in 
the southeastern reaches of Los Angeles County —a region of industrial cities 
and working-class subdivisions with a rapidly growing population that is flowing 
out along the Santa Ana freeway into hitherto Republican Orange County. 
This symptom of ticket-voting continued the trend of the last decade toward 
partisanship. The generally successful efforts of presidential candidates in 1960 
to keep a tight rein on their teams confirms this impression. Among the logical 
developments to follow would be a lessening of the contribution of California’s 
exotic campaign institutions 





clubs, associates, assemblies, finance organizations, 
“Citzens for X,” “Volunteers for Y,” “Republicans for Democrats,” “Democrats 
for Republicans,” campaign management firms and individual candidates’ organ- 
izations. The impression that these auxiliaries were less relevant in 1960 will 
need to be confirmed in subsequent years. 

The 1960 election marked a significant step in the evolution of politics in 
California from an era of Republican domination to what may be an equally 
dominant position for the Democrats. Favoring the Democrats are these factors: 
1. In 1960 they held most of the gains they have slowly but regularly made during the past 
lecade. 

2. With the privilege of reapportioning the legislative and congressional districts, they 


uld be able to retain or increase this advantage. They certainly will dominate the legislature 
for several years. 
3. The Democrats begin two years of control of both the executive and legislative branches 
th the state and nation. Seekers of patronage, favors, tax concessions, et« 
terms with them. 


.. will have to come 


4. In 1960, for a second time, labor, club and legislative branches of the party managed to 
hold together, at least fairly well, throughout a campaign. 
5. 


Nonpartisanship as an election technique in state politics is dead; as a state of mind it 
ing out. Reverence for the value of party unity and responsibility should favor the majority 
ty, which happens now to be the Democrats. 
6. Minority blocs which in other states tend to support the Democrats appear to be develop- 
ng more political unity in California. 
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7. Richard M. Nixon, the Republicans’ most able and attractive candidate since Earl War- 
ren, after eight years of the best build-up a non-incumbent presidential candidate has ever had, 
was barely able to carry his home state, even with a well-organized campaign. 


Developments of the 1960 election that were encouraging to Republicans 
were fewer, but they were not insignificant: 


1. Nixon ran 10 per cent ahead of Republican registration, and the congressional and legisla- 
tive delegations averaged 5 to 6 per cent ahead of it. The 60 per cent figure for Democratic 
registration is not an index of Democratic voting strength. 


2. Republican voting for both congressional and assembly races bounced back substantially 
from the 1958 low point of approximately 40 per cent of the two-party total vote to about 46 per 
cent. 1958 appears in retrospect to have been an extraordinary year, not truly reflective of actual 
Republican strength. 


3. Republicans demonstrated they will go to considerably greater lengths to cast their bal- 
lots. A quiet election should give them an advantage. 


4. Governor Brown, as head of the Democratic party, has lost strength since 1958 and his 
prestige suffered during the election year. This will reflect on the party. 


5. The last two electoral successes for the Democrats have involved situations that brought 
Catholics to the polls in large numbers, and Catholics tend to vote Democratic. Some slippage 
may be expected in elections without religious overtones 

















THE 1960 ELECTION IN COLORADO 


Curtis MARTIN 
University of Colorado 


N 1960 THE MAJORITY of Colorado voters cast their ballots for the Re 

publican candidate for President, as they have done in five of the last six 

elections for that office and eight out of ten times during the past forty years. 
Also following tradition, Colorado voters split their tickets freely in 1960 — per- 
haps even more so than usual. Still following tradition, the voters retained the 
incumbent United States Senator in office, at the same time maintaining the 
custom of having one senator from Denver and the other from elsewhere in the 
state. The voters also seemed to be moving in the direction of preserving another 
tradition — that of taking control of the state legislature away from the party that 
has held it for a six-year period. The Democrats will have been in charge for six 
years by 1962. 

Along with most of the states west of the Mississippi River, the majority 
of Colorado voters cast their ballots in 1960 for Vice President Nixon, who car- 
ried the state by approximately 70,000 votes. In the other statewide races, incum- 
bent United States Senator Gordon Allott, Republican, won by abou: 35,000 
votes, although his opponent, Lieutenant Governor Robert Knous, outstripped 
Senator Kennedy by about 4,000 votes. In the single contest for a seat on the 
Colorado Supreme Court, a Republican won by an 85,000 vote margin. In the 
four races for Congress, two incumbent Democrats won by two-to-one margins, 
one incumbent Republican won rather handily, and one incumbent Democrat 
was swamped by approximately 40,000 votes. In the contest for seats on the 
University of Colorado Board of Regents, two Democrats won slim victories. 
There were no contests for governor or other statewide executive officials due 
to the fact that in 1958, for the first time in Colorado history, all such officers 
e elected for four-year terms. 

The Democrats lost two seats in the state Senate, leaving them with a 20-15 
margin over the GOP, and they lost 11 seats in the House of Representatives, 


1 
> 


leaving them in control by a single vote, 33-32. In the Democratic legislative 
debacle a number of party leaders (including the speaker of the House and the 
most vocal senator) were defeated, while the Republicans did not lose one in- 
cumbent legislator. In Denver County, traditionally a Democratic stronghold, 
Republican candidates garnered a majority of votes in the races for the House 
and the Senate. In these contests the GOP gained a seat in the Senate, where 
t had no seats in the 1959-60 legislature, and secured three seats in the House, 
where it had none in the outgoing legislature. 

In a definitely negative mood, the voters firmly rejected all of the six pro 
posed amendments on the ballot. 

Among the factors influencing the outcome of the election, there appears to 
be little doubt that the religious issue was uppermost in the minds of many 
voters. Denver County Democratic Chairman Robert Appel put it this way: 
“Religion was an undercurrent in the whole campaign. We didn’t always feel 
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it, but it went very deep.” Congressman Wayne Aspinall stated that he believed 
that what he called “inter-church” friction of the type that made Colorado one 
of the last non-Southern Ku Klux Klan states was a strong factor in the election. 
“We had one of the last Klan governors north of the Mason-Dixon line,” Aspi- 
nall remarked, “and there’s still a decided hangover.” Morton Margolin, a 
reporter for the Rocky Mountain News, found that objection to Kennedy on 
religious grounds developed rapidly and strongly during the last ten days of the 
campaign. Margolin stated that nearly 25 per cent of the people he interviewed 
during the last week before election day were against Kennedy because of his 
religion, more than double the number he had found a month earlier. Anti- 
Catholic feelings were fanned by the activities of several religious groups and 
leaders in Colorado. Methodist Bishop Glenn R. Phillips of Denver by letter 
informed some 20,000 members of his church in a four-state area that he would 
not “mark my ballot for a Roman Catholic candidate for the presidency.” On 
October 27, five hundred Conservative Baptists, meeting in a regional conven- 
tion in Denver, unanimously adopted a strongly worded resolution warning of 
“the danger of voting for a candidate who is committed to a system which 
jeopardizes both our priceless religious freedom and the absolute separation of 
church and state.” The most bitter attack against Catholicism was led by Harvey 
H. Springer, pastor of the First Baptist Church of Englewood, Colorado, who 
conducted a national as well as a local campaign “to keep any Roman Catholic 
from being elected president of the United States.” This campaign was well 
organized, well financed and had the support of many volunteer workers. 

Equally as significant as the religious issue in determining the outcome of 
the election was the fact that the statewide organization of the Republican party 
in 1960 was much improved over its condition during previous years. On the 
other hand, a considerable degree of rather severe disunity existed within the 
Democratic party. In addition, it appears that there was a strong voter sentiment 
against the tax program instituted during 1959-1960 by the incumbent Demo- 
cratic governor and the Democratic majority in the state legislature. Also, Vice 
President Nixon, a westerner, was much better known in Colorado than Senator 
Kennedy, and the Eisenhower impact, a result of the President’s close association 
with Colorado through this mother-in-law, Mrs. Doud of Denver, may have 
helped the Vice President. The farm counties of the eastern part of the state, 
particularly, went almost without exception for Nixon — exactly why is subject 
to much debate. 

The main strategy of the Democratic party during the campaign was to 
attack the record of the Eisenhower administration, especially in the field of 
foreign affairs and with regard to its alleged ““do-nothingism” in the areas of farm 
problems, aid to education, unemployment, and medical care for the aged. The 
Republican strategy in general was to defend and support President Eisenhower, 
to spread fear of inflation and too much centralization of governmental power 
in Washington, to attack the tax program pushed through the legislature by the 
Democrats during 1959-60, to decry the position taken by Democratic Congress 
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man Byron Johnson and State Democratic Chairman Robert Crites favoring the 
recognition of Red China, and to criticize Johnson’s votes in Congress against 
defense spending bills. 

Statewide, the GOP was better organized, better led, and the division be- 
tween conservatives and modern Republicans was better submerged than at any 
time during recent years. The Republican leadership faced realistically and over- 
came most of the problems that had brought the party a very severe defeat in 
1958 — poor candidates, conservative-modern Republican attrition, apparent op- 
position to labor, lack of enough effective party workers, apparent lack of concern 
for the “little man,” and lack of full-time leadership at the state level. Jean 
Tool, the GOP state chairman, attributes much of the success of the party to an 
expansive and specific training program for volunteer workers. From his imme- 
diate predecessor Mr. Tool inherited a revamped finance organization which was 
quite effective in collecting funds. 

On the other hand, there was a strong undercurrent of disunity within the 
Democratic party. Essentially, this consisted of factional squabbles and a signifi- 
cant split between the liberals and the more moderate party members. A small 
faction, largely dominated by a few union leaders and the Farmer’s Union, had 
control of most of the higher party offices. In an effort to create a party image 
to their liking and to put into practice their concept of party responsibility, the 
members of this group successfully purged certain Democratic members of the 
state legislature, and in other ways imposed their views upon the party. For 
obvious reasons, those on the purge list (and others) objected strenuously to 
these activities. Not only did this internecine warfare hurt the party organiza- 
tionally speaking, but also when these battles were brought to the attention of 
the public by the press an image of a party dominated by a few extremists was 
created, thereby apparently causing many moderate and conservative Democrats 
to sit on their hands during the campaign and thousands of independents to vote 
Republican on election day. 

A final tragedy struck the Democratic party when incumbent Congressman 
Byron Johnson took a public stand in favor of recognition of Red China and was 
backed up by the state chairman. The Republicans quite naturally seized upon 
these statements and made the most of them. Thereupon, the Democratic can- 
didate for the United States Senate came out against recognition of Red China 
and criticized the state chairman publicly for having issued any statement on the 
subject, especially one contrary to the party’s national platform position on the 
matter. 

Another factor which helps to explain the 1960 Democratic defeat in Colo- 
rado arises out of an analysis of the results of the 1958 election. In that year the 
Democrats won an unusually large victory, and in the light of the recent political 
history of the state one might have expected that in 1960 there would be some 
adjustment downward in Democratic strength. In 1958 the fact that the “right 
to work” proposal was on the ballot caused labor to take an especially active 
interest in that election, and many union members and others who went to the 
polls chiefly to vote against this proposal also voted against most of the Repub- 
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lican candidates. Since there was no similar issue of overriding importance to 
labor in 1960, the Democrats lost this particular advantage that they had enjoyed 
in 1958. As the Colorado Labor Advocate concluded, “Labor, unable to get 
aroused because of a lack of a big issue facing its organization, went to sleep on 
an individual basis” in the 1960 campaign. Furthermore, many labor and 
Farmers Union leaders were ardent Stevenson supporters — and they were not 
enthusiastic about the candidacy of Senator Kennedy. This was most obvious 
in the case of the Teamsters Union. 

During recent times Colorado has been a politically moderate, middle-of- 
the-road state, and one in which the balance between the two parties has been 
almost even. Whenever either party has moved very far from the contemporary 
middle of the road, it has been punished by the voters at subsequent elections. 

In 1960, the Democratic party at both the national and Colorado levels gave 
the appearance of having at least temporarily departed from the middle of the 
road. The nomination of a Catholic for President, the liberal national platform, 
the tax increase in Colorado, and the impression consistently given by the press 
that the Democratic party of Colorado was controlled by an ultra-liberal group, 
representing some of the labor unions and the Farmers Union — together seemed 
to prove that the party was straying from the middle of the road. When all of 
this was coupled with Congressman Johnson’s well-publicized stands on defense 
appropriations and Red China, many voters apparently decided that the time 
had come to swing to the other party. The basic desire for moderation and 
balance always common to Colorado asserted itself in the 1960 election. 














THE 1960 ELECTION IN HAWAII 


Danie. W. TuTTLe, Jr. 
University of Hawaii 


AWAIIS FIRST PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION proved to be a minia- 
ture replica of the 1960 national popular vote for President. In the other 
races, Democrats won more often than not, usually with comfortable 
margins. However, another result may figure more prominently in the historical 
record. Amid a flurry of allegation over inaccurate counting in other states, the 
Aloha state dispassionately provided the Nation with its only statewide recount, 
a recount which dramatically reversed a certified victory for Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon and gave the state’s three electoral votes to the country’s 
thirty-fifth President, John F. Kennedy. 
For the fiftieth state, the election dropped the curtain on the area’s most in- 
tensive period of elective politics —six elections in a period of twenty-five 
months. Yet, the 1960 election contests were seriously conducted and, in spite 


of evident political fatigue, spirited. Voter turn-out closely approached the record 


set in the statehood election, with 93.1 per cent of the 202,154 registered voters 
casting ballots. 

Hawaii’s ballot was, on this particular occasion, unusually short. Due largely 
o the fact that Hawaii’s state elections do not coincide with presidential voting, 
tatewide races were limited to the presidency and the race for the area’s lone 
eat in the U.S. House of Representatives. In addition, all counties, including 
the City and County of Honolulu, held elections for local offices.” 

As the 1960 campaign got under way, the new state defied the attachment 
f any partisan political label. Prior to 1954, Hawaii was widely and correctly 
labeled a “Republican area.” Until the territorial election of that year, Republi- 
cans had, election after election, controlled the legislature.* Democrats could 
claim only minor local victories and an occasional delegate to Congress.* In 1954, 
the partisan pattern of the Islands changed markedly. Democrats gained majori- 
-s in both houses of the legislature as well as the bulk of local county offices. 
rereafter, until the 1959 statehood election, Democrats added to their victories 
these levels. In 1956 and 1958, their triumphs approached landslide propor- 
ms as they also succeeded in electing John A. Burns as delegate to Congress. 

The statehood election understandably opened up a new and uncharted 
rena of political activity. It also provided new incentive for the Republican 
arty. As a result, political endeavor reached a fever pitch, with 93.6 per cent 
f the registered voters going to the polls. When the smoke of battle cleared, 
Republicans had succeeded in achieving a limited “comeback.” They captured 


T 


= House and one-half of the state Senate seats will be contested in future presidential 
elections. Due to transition to statehood, these elections were not held in 1960. 


t election under provisions of Honolulu’s recently adopted City-County Charter was in 


he fr 


1960. Beyond Honolulu, there are three other counties in Hawaii — Hawaii, Kauai, and Maui. 
blicans organized all territorial legislatures but one (Home Rule party — 1901) prior to 
1955. Under territorial status, jurisdiction-wide elective politics revolved largely about con- 


| of the legislature. 


delegate tenure totaled only six years during this fifty-four-year period. 
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one of the two U.S. Senate seats, the governor and lieutenant governor posts, and 
a 14-11 majority in the state Senate. This left the Democrats with the other 
U.S. Senate seat, the lone House position, and a 33-18 margin in the state House 
of Representatives. 

Hawaii was clearly a “marginal area” by 1960. Democrats, after their 1959 
set-back, were fully cognizant that their victories of 1954, 1956, and 1958 provided 
little basis for complacency. Similarly, Republicans knew that their 1959 suc- 
cesses were far more a combination of personality politics and Democratic mis- 
takes than any solid party victory. Of even greater significance was the still 
basic feature of Hawaiian politics, that less than one-fifth of the state’s voters 
were committed to either party organization.® 

Against this backdrop, the 1960 presidential race gave both major parties 
in Hawaii unusual opportunity for a test of partisan strength that would be largely 
removed from most local factors. Other contests, except the local races for 
mayor of Honolulu and chairman of Kauai County, provoked far less voter 
interest. 

Kennedy’s Hawaii victory, 92,410 to 92,295 (50.03 per cent), was undoubt- 
edly his closest state triumph. The result also confirmed the marginal nature 
of the state’s partisan profile. As was apparent during the campaign and on 
election night, the big question was whether or not Kennedy would be able to 
carry heavily populated Oahu (Honolulu) by a margin large enough to offset 
the neighbor island vote which was going to Nixon, thanks largely to his endorse- 
ment by the local International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union. 
Ultimately, his 51.25 per cent margin on Oahu proved sufficient to give him over- 
all claim to the area’s electoral vote. 

The other contests were less close. Representative Daniel K. Inouye, a 
Democrat, easily defeated his Republican opponent, Frederick Titcomb. In doing 
so, Inouye rolled up a record vote of 135,425 (74 per cent). County offices went 
mostly to Democrats. However, the feature local contest for mayor of Honolulu 
went to Republican incumbent Neal S. Blaisdell (57 per cent), even though 
Democrats swept all nine of the council seats. On Kauai, Democrats won the 
chairman (equivalent to mayor) post and four of the six supervisor seats. Maui 
County also went to Democrats, who won the chairmanship, six of eight super- 
visor (equivalent to council) races, and the two contested administrative posts.° 
Republicans made their best showing in Hawaii County (the “Big Island”) where 
they won three of the six supervisor seats and the chairmanship. 

The final outcome of the drawn-out battle for Hawaii’s electoral votes came 
as a surprise to most national and local observers. Most national periodicals 
listed Hawaii in the Nixon column from the onset of the campaign, and there 
were substantial reasons to support this general impression. Nixon, coming from 
the ‘West Coast, was understandably far better known in Hawaii than his eastern 


* This is an estimate. Actual enrolled membership is considerably less than this. Party member- 
ship in Hawaii is contingent upon possession of a membership card, issued privately by 
both major parties. 

* Five uncontested administrative posts in Hawaii’s three counties went to Democrats; five others, 

to Republicans. 
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opponent. Moreover, the Vice President chose to inaugurate his national cam- 
paign in Hawaii and received a generous welcome. While the ILWU on a 
national basis refused to endorse either Nixon or Kennedy, the Hawaii segment 
of this union, normally inclined to support Democrats, made a “lesser of two 
evils” endorsement of Nixon. To make matters seem even brighter for the 
Republican candidate, Kennedy failed to make good on an early pledge to cam- 
paign in the Islands. 

On October 22, however, reason to question such a general impression 
appeared. The Hawaii Poll, conducted by Robert S. Craig and Associates, re- 


ported that during the period October 17-19 the race stood Nixon 37 per cent, 

Kennedy 35 per cent, and 28 per cent undecided.’ They projected the result 
to a 50.8 per cent margin for Nixon, but rated the contest as a toss-up. Yet, the 
, only evidence clearly contrary to the impression that the state would vote for 
- Nixon came from a community poll taken by University of Hawaii students and 
r published on October 30.8 This poll gave Kennedy 52.3 per cent and Nixon 47.7 


per cent of the vote, as of the period October 21-29. A spot follow-up University 
. poll, conducted on Friday before election day, reported that the Kennedy margin 
appeared to be holding firm.® 


4 Kennedy’s voter appeal in Hawaii was not only surprising, but basically 
5 ar more significant than his dramatic last-minute re-count victory. Although 
t there were no polls to substantiate early impressions, even Democrats privately 
™ conceded in August that Nixon was leading Kennedy. From this a reasonable 
. conclusion emerges, namely that Kennedy’s support in the Islands grew rapidly 
r during the campaign and probably exceeded the national surge to his support. 

It was a phenomenon which combined a number of factors negative to the Nixon 
a candidacy and positive campaign effort on behalf of Kennedy. Issue differences 
2 followed closely the national pattern, but did not stand out as highlights of the 
it local race. 
u Heartened by the August reception of Nixon, local Republicans tended to 
h relax. Knowing that most of the delegates to the Democratic National Conven- 
e tion had supported either Johnson or Stevenson added to their complacent 
ui attitude. Then, when the local ILWU decided to endorse Nixon, the Vice 
- President’s local managers, wtih a few exceptions, gave the appearance of 
;,° “gliding to victory.” On a statewide basis, they tied their congressional candidate, 
re a political unknown, to Nixon’s coat tail. They also decided not to erect any 

Nixon signs and to rely on routine campaign techniques. Republican leaders 
ne generally predicted that Nixon’s Hawaii margin would exceed 10,000 votes.*° 
ils In sharp contrast to the Republican approach, Democrats accepted the 
re presidential contest as a special challenge. They had admittedly been badly split 
m at the National Convention. Yet, many saw an opportunity to forge a degree of 
- unity through the presidential campaign. In a more esoteric sense, their over- 

all campaign seems to have been a serious attempt to build party cohesiveness. 
= 'The Honolulu Advertiser, October 22, 1960. 

*The Honolulu Advertiser and the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, October 30, 1960. 
ers, *The Honolulu Star-Bulletin and the Honolulu Advertiser, November 6, 1960. 

“The Honolulu Advertiser, November 1 and 7, 1960. 
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Young Democratic leaders, although many were already veteran office-hold- 
ers, took the lead in the practical aspects of the Kennedy campaign. They were 
joined in this effort by Inouye and House Speaker Elmer Cravalho on Maui 
who, without open defiance, took the Kennedy cause into ILWU strongholds. 
Interestingly enough, most of the these young leaders had been ardent Stevenson 
or Johnson supporters in the pre-nomination period. In addition, these leaders 
received assistance from most older party leaders, including former Delegate 
John A. Burns. 

Embarrassed by the on-again, off-again Kennedy and Johnson projected visits, 
Democrats quietly explained the “circumstances” and worked overtime to high- 
light the appearance of Ted Kennedy and the late campaign visit of Chester 
Bowles. Beyond this, Democrats were materially aided by the fact that, despite 
their 1959 reverses, Hawaii’s voters had since 1954 tended to support more 
Democrats than Republicans." Finally, the nationally televised Nixan-Kennedy 
debates were closely followed by Island voters. These debates were carried by 
local network radio outlets during afternoon hours via direct shortwave and re- 
broadcast each evening by tape reproduction. Each debate was later carried 
by all three television channels via delayed video-tape facilities.** As a result, the 
debates may have aided Kennedy’s campaign to a greater extent in Hawaii than 
in many mainland areas. : 

Representative Inouye’s victory over Fred Titcomb in the congressional 
race was interesting only with respect to the size of his majority vote. Titcomb 
was a political unknown who sought public office for the first time. His govern- 
mental experience was limited to that of Honolulu deputy prosecuting attorney. 
There was no reason for anyone to expect a David and Goliath result. Inouye, a 
decorated World War II veteran who lost an arm in combat, was a stand-out 
popular contrast to Titcomb on most counts, particularly with regard to poise 
and experience. Republicans, experiencing difficulty in even fielding a candidate, 
were content to work for the courageous Titcomb merely as a device for building 
a potential candidate for Hawaii’s anticipated second seat in the House."* It 
was, in brief, a contest in which issues were of small moment. 

Local county races were generally conducted in routine fashion. They were 
personality contests where party labels were relegated to a relatively minor role. 
In the traditionally hard-fought battle for mayor of Honolulu, Republican Neal 
S. Blaisdell, with an impressive organization fashioned through four successive 
mayoralty campaigns, easily managed to withstand the challenge of Democrat 
Frank Fasi. By largely ignoring his council running-mates, Blaisdell avoided being 
adversely affected by the Democratic sweep. Fasi’s campaign of issues deteriorated 
and did little to diminish the personal popularity of the Mayor. 


™ Hawaii’s relatively heavy Catholic population (about 30-35 per cent) may have, to a limited 
extent, accentuated this Democratic tendency. Common opinion holds that religion is a 
very minor factor in Hawaiian politics. No comprehensive study of this subject has been 
completed. 

™ There are over 100,000 television sets in the Islands. 

* As a result of the 1960 Census, Hawaii is now scheduled to receive a second seat in the U.S 

House of Representatives. 
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One other county race deserves brief mention, inasmuch as it supplied 
Hawaii with its second election “surprise.” On Kauai, Democrat Raymond X. 
Aki defeated ten-year incumbent, Anthony Baptiste, in the primary and went 
on to win the chairmanship in spite of the open opposition of Baptiste. The 
result apparently came from a sudden switch of ILWU support, but is not likely 
to affect future state politics in any unforseen manner. 

The fact that there were few serious contests in the primary led to a below 
average turnout (72.6 per cent) at the polls, indicating that most campaign 
activity would focus upon the general election. Although the various campaigns 
were conducted with vigor, they were less heated than those waged immediately 
prior to the statehood election. Whereas the statehood election brought Hawaii 
its first general experience with mass-media campaign techniques, the 1960 cam- 
paigns on the whole seemed to emphasize more traditional strategy. 

Republicans, with campaign coffers larger than those of their opposition, gave 
more evidence of using planned, mass-media techniques than did Democrats. 
Rather than concentrating on the Nixon effort, they mounted comprehensive 
newspaper and television advertising campaigns for Titcomb and the Honolulu 
council candidates. These campaigns proved to be inept. The Titcomb and the 
council efforts were managed almost exclusively by a public relations broker. The 
Nixon and Blaisdell forces utilized professional public relations firms but main- 
tained organization structures above and apart from such professional assistance. 

The Titcomb campaign proved less controversial than the Republican coun- 
cil effort in Honolulu, but it was little less bombastic. Titcomb was pictured as 
a “modern knight” fighting the fairy tale of Dan Inouye. Color newspaper 
advertisements sketched a faint castle outline and a “Vote Titcomb” slogan em- 
slazoned on a full-fashion sword. The ads charged that Inouye’s record showed 
“Nothing Done.” Daily ads carried Titcomb testimonials from out-standing 
Republicans. Television runs featured informal conversations between Titcomb 
and Governor Quinn; others highlighted Titcomb as moderator of panel shows. 
In keeping with the Kennedy-Nixon television debates, Titcomb challenged 
Inouye to a similar encounter. Inouye promptly accepted. After some delay 
the TV debate took place, using public service time, and resulted in a complete 
route for Titcomb. 

By contrast, the Nixon campaign relied heavily on orthodox newspaper 
advertisements, testimonials, wide distribution of literature, taped and personal 
telephone calls, personalized postal card mailings, re-runs of a few television 
peeches by Nixon and President Eisenhower, singing radio “spots,” and Hono- 
lulu bus advertisements. During the week preceeding the election, Nixon sup- 
porters also waged an intensive “Truth Day” at public gathering places. On the 
whole, it was a stable, well-financed, if unimaginative, campaign. 

Democrats used most of the available campaign media, but in subdued form. 
Though some leaders were disappointed at the small quantity of imported 
“Kennedy money,” Kennedy managers early staged a successful fund-raising 
Program which featured Frank Sinatra. Basically, they relied upon their or- 
ganization people (several thousands conscientiously contacted their relatives and 
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friends) and candidates to push the Massachusetts Senator. They used daily, 
15-minute, locally produced radio programs; organized personal telephone cam- 
paigns; re-ran a few nationally produced Kennedy television programs; advanced 
the Kennedy cause on the TV programs of local candidates (Representative 
Inouye was particularly effective); used some late-campaign radio “spots”; ran 
some medium-sized routine newspaper advertisements; organized college and high 
school youth groups; registered as many new voters as possible; and countered 
the Nixon “Truth Day” with a “Truth” campaign of their own. They continued 
to experiment with the Hawaiian-style neighborhood rally, but found it to be 
no longer productive. It was, in brief, a broadly based and well-organized, if 
orthodox, first presidential campaign for Island Democrats. 

The effective daily press in Hawaii gave most of its editorial support to Re- 
publicans. The Honolulu Star-Bulletin and the Honolulu Advertiser supported 
Vice President Nixon, although the latter did not commit itself editorially until 
October 30. Previously it had run substantive editorials which supported several 
of Kennedy’s views. Titcomb received lukewarm support from the Star-Bulletin, 
while the Advertiser endorsed Inouye. Both of these large dailies supported 
Mayor Blaisdell over Fasi, but the Advertiser disagreed with the Republican 
Bulletin and supported six Democrats and only three Republicans for the Hono 
lulu Council. The weekly Hawaiian Reporter, a small but dynamic Honolulu 
paper whose views normally reflect those of the ILWU, backed Nixon, Inouye, 
and Blaisdell. 

Pressure group endorsements were much less evident in the 1960 election 
than is normally the case when state offices are at stake. Kennedy enjoyed strong 
AFL-CIO backing, but the support of the Teamsters, the United Public Workers, 
and the ILWU went to Nixon. Business groups generally took a “hands-off” at- 
titude, but businessmen, as individuals, probably gave more support to Nixon 
than to Kennedy. Inouye had extensive union endorsement while business groups 
refrained from taking sides in this race. Inouye’s wide-spread business support 
is indicated by the fact that he carried all but the heaviest of Republican areas. 

Accurate campaign finance reports are as difficult to obtain in Hawaii as 
elsewhere. To illustrate the point, Honolulu mayor candidate Frank Fasi re- 
ported $0.00 on his 1960 report sheet, and no action against him under the 
Hawaii expenditure law is contemplated.’* Usually reliable sources in the Re- 
publican party estimate that $100,000 was spent on the Nixon campaign, $45,000 
on the Titcomb effort, and $60,000 on behalf of Blaisdell. Similar sources among 
Democrats estimate that the local Kennedy drive cost $40,000; the Inouye cam- 
paign, $30,000, and the Fasi effort, $30,000.*° Democratic spending was consider- 
ably below that of the Republicans, due in part to the fact that Democrats were 
more successful in mobilizing corps of volunteers. 


* This oddity reflects the most recent round in Fasi’s battle with the Hawaii expenditure law. 
A personal filing by a candidate is required. See, Territory v. Fasi, 40 Haw. 478 (1954). Fasi 
has objected to the fact that organizations have not been prosecuted under the law and 
otherwise maintains that the law is virtually meaningless. 

* These figures may or may not coincide with official report figures. Interpretations vary a5 

which expenditures must be reported under national and state laws. 
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The presidential recount was an intriguing sequel to the election. Early 
unofficial totals gave the state to Kennedy by a margin of 92 votes. However, 
as the official tabulation sheets were audited, report errors reversed these figures 
and revealed a majority of 141 for Nixon. Additional errors in vote totals were 
discovered even before the result was certified as official. Yet, since the Lieu- 
tenant Governor had no legal authority to open the ballot bags and could not 
otherwise account for the errors, he had no apparent course other than to certify 
Nixon as the victor. In some 34 precincts, total votes cast for Kennedy and 
Nixon exceeded the total votes listed as cast in the election. In other precincts, 
unusually large discrepancies appeared between the votes cast for Nixon and 
Kennedy and the total votes listed as cast. 

Concerned about these errors and the closeness of the vote, Honolulu at- 
torney Robert G. Dodge, acting for thirty Democrats, filed a recount petition in 
1 Honolulu circuit court. He cited, in detail, the precincts where “overages” and 
“discrepancies” were evident, but did not suggest fraud. Although Hawaii’: 
legal provision for a vote recount is comparatively strict, Dodge built a tight, 
convincing case. 

For a time, it appeared that Republican party officials might join Democrats 
in their recount petition. However, dissension ensued, and, although party 
leaders ultimately neither supported nor opposed the petition, one of the Republi- 
can electors, Honolulu attorney O. P. Soares, opposed it. Since the certified result 
was being challenged, the Attorney General also entered the case. 

Appearing before Judge Ronald B. Jamieson, Dodge initially gained only 
limited success for his petition. Judge Jamieson, proceeding cautiously, first 
ordered a recount of the 34 precincts where “overages” were indicated. By the 
time this phase was concluded, the Nixon lead had dwindled to some 61 votes. 
Then, the Judge ordered seven additional bags to be opened and, when the trend 
toward Kennedy continued, he ordered 21 additional precincts to be checked, 
ndicating that should Kennedy gain the lead, he would in all likelihood order a 
recount of all the state’s 240 precincts. When Kennedy did gain the lead, Jamie- 
son ordered the complete recheck which revealed the final 115-vote majority for 
Kennedy. 

Perhaps the most interesting moment of the recount proceedings occurred 
on December 19, when the electors met at Iolani Palace to cast their ballots. 
Acting on the advice of attorney Dodge (the recount was still in progress), Demo- 
cratic electors joined their officially certified Republican opponents and cast 
“unofficial” ballots for President. The drama was completed on January 6, 1961, 
when Congress officially accepted the Democratic ballots and a recertification by 
Hawaii’s Lieutenant Governor. 

Another interesting fact deserves mention. The recount was accomplished 
wholly by volunteers, Republicans as well as Democrats, who worked day after 
day and night after night during the pre-holiday season in the courtroom presence 
of Judge Jamieson. As a result, the total cost of the recount to the state of Hawaii 
was less than some non-jury auto accident cases heard in Honolulu circuit courts. 
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Results of Hawaii’s first two state elections give little indication as to what 
partisan label the area will display in future national politics. If either party has 
a current claim to such distinction, the state may tentatively belong to the Demo- 
cratic party. Representative Inouye’s 1960 landslide victory set the stage for 
his candidacy for the United States Senate or the governorship in 1962, and the 
Democratic party may profit greatly from this in the days ahead. On the other 
hand, Neal S. Blaisdell’s success in retaining the post of mayor of Honolulu gives 
Republicans another contender for statewide office. Since he seems personally 
uninterested in leaving Hawaii, any move on his part toward the office of gover- 
nor could mean trouble for Republicans who already hold the office. Statehood 
has undoubtedly quickened interest in national politics. Events of 1959 and 1960 
also suggest that political matters in Hawaii may in the future play a more sig- 
nificant role in national politics than the size and location of the newest state 
at first suggest. 
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OR THE FIRST TIME in sixty years Idaho failed to vote as the country 

voted. As usual, however, Idaho voters did a lot of cross-party voting and 

the consequence was divided results. Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
led Senator John F. Kennedy by a plurality of 22,744 votes, or 53.7 per cent of 
the two-party vote. Senior Senator Henry Dworshak squeezed through with a 
13,200 plurality (52.2 per cent) over a newcomer, Robert F. McLaughlin. Re- 
publican Congressman Hamer Budge from the Second Congressional District, an 
incumbent for sixteen years, was narrowly defeated by Ralph H. Harding with 
a 4,061 plurality, or 51.1 per cent. Democratic Congresswoman Gracie Pfost 
rolled up her largest vote and plurality. She carried 60 per cent of the vote for a 
23,697 plurality. The Republicans barely won control of the state legislature 
by a 23-21 margin in the Senate and a 30-29 edge in the House. The Democrats 
had controlled the last legislature by 27-17 in the Senate and 36-23 in the House. 

Thus Idaho enters the sixties with a split delegation in the United States 
Senate, the Democrats in control of both congressional districts, and the Re- 
publicans in control of the state legislature. Republican Governor Robert E. 
Smylie won in 1958 with a 3,000 plurality, and the Democrats carried all other 
constitutional executive offices that year. It would be difficult for the state to have 
a greater degree of divided responsibility. This divided result cannot be blamed on 
a small vote, since the American Heritage Foundation found that Idaho had the 
largest percentage of its citizens of voting age going to the polls (80.7 per cent) of 
any state in the Union.? Idaho voters cast their largest vote in history, 300,450 
for the office of President; the next largest vote, 275,788, was cast in 1952. 

Che direct primary was watched with consid«:rable interest because the state 
had adopted a new runoff feature to avoid minority nomination. The Demo 
crats have had more instances of minority nomination than have the Republicans. 
Many Democrats were of the opinion that this circumstance had caused them 
to lose several general elections. They had also been the victims of party raid- 
ing, especially in Ada County. In self-defense, the Democrats enacted legisla- 
tion providing that in case no candidate received 40 per cent of the party vote, 
the two with the highest totals should engage in a runoff primary. The legislature 
also provided that voters must vote the same party ticket in the runoff which 
they voted in the direct primary election. 

The principal direct primary contest occurred within the Democratic party. 
Five candidates filed for United States senator, and three for the First Congres- 
sional District. The Republicans had one candidate for each of the three major 


hard M. Nixon (R.), 161,597 — 22,744 plurality; John F. Kennedy (D.), 138,853; Senator 
Henry Dworshak (R.), 152,648— 13,200 plurality; Robert F. McLaughlin (D.), 139,448; 


Congresswoman Gracie Pfost (D.), 68,862 — 23,697 plurality; Thomas A. Leupp (R.), 
45,166; Congressman Hamer Budge (R.), 86,100; Ralph H. Harding (D.), 90,161 — 4,061 
plurality. 


is) en ee 
the national average was 64.3 per cent. 
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open offices. The Democratic candidates in the direct primary turned most of 
their attention to attacks upon the policies of the Eisenhower administration and 
to statements of policy. The Democratic senatorial contestants were Compton 
I. White, son of the former congressman from the First District; Gregg Potvin, 
an experienced member of the state legislature; A. W. Brunt, former state chair- 
man and seasoned party member; Joe Garry, personable Indian from Plummer 
and member of the state legislature; and Robert F. McLaughlin, a prosecuting 
attorney from Mountain Home. All of the candidates were young and capable. 

In the First District, Leslie T. McCarthy, Lewiston attorney and former state 
commander of the American Legion, filed againt the experienced incumbent, 
Gracie Pfost. Thomas Leupp, mayor of Nampa, filed on the Republican ticket 
in the First District and incumbent Hamer H. Budge filed on the Republican 
ticket for the Second District. The only Democrat to file in the Second District 
was a newcomer, Ralph H. Harding. 

Major attention turned upon the Democratic senatorial nomination. The 
five candidates polled 25,618 more votes than Senator Dworshak, the single 
Republican candidate. Less than 5,626 votes separated Potvin, the candidate 
receiving the highest vote, from Garry, who received the smallest vote. McLaug- 
lin (who came out second) and Potvin, with 14,694 and 16,525 votes respec- 
tively, became the runoff candidates. Potvin drew about 23 per cent and Mc- 
Laughlin 21 per cent of the total vote for all five candidates. 

Thus the two leaders, who totaled 44 per cent of the vote, had three weeks 
to win support from the 66 per cent who had voted for one of the other three 
candidates. The small vote, about 35 per cent of that in the primary, is not an 
indictment against the runoff primary. Non-voters indicated their approval of 
both candidates by staying away. The primary did avoid a minority nomination 
and it avoided party raiding in the final selection. 

Idaho delegates attending the respective national conventions had a difficult 
time deciding whom to support. The Republican State Convention had instructed 
its delegates to vote according to the unit rule even though the Republican Na- 
tional Convention rules were against its use. Although the delegation, under 
the chairmanship of Governor Robert E. Smylie, did vote unanimously for Nixon, 
there was strong support for Senator Barry Goldwater and Governor Nelson A. 
Rockefeller before the balloting began. Dr. Robert Huckshorn,’ who interviewed 
all the delegates and alternates, reported that practically all of the alternates 
favored Rockefeller and that nine delegates favored Nixon, four Goldwater, and 
one Rockefeller. When it became evident that Nixon would win on the first 
ballot, he received a unanimous vote. 

The Democratic delegation, under the chairmanship of Senator Frank Church, 
was wooed even more than was the Republican delegation. Most Idaho Democrats 
as well as the official delegates wanted to support the winner. Chairman Church, 
although a close personal associate of Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, favored Senator 
John F. Kennedy. Church’s position on the candidates proved a strain upon pet- 
sonal relations among the delegates. Most experienced politicans in the party had 


* Assistant Professor of Political Science at the University of Idaho 
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sincerely believed that Kennedy could not win the nomination. Johnson gained 
strength among the delegation as the pre-convention campaign progressed. 

Following the instructions of the State Convention, the delegation was bound 
to vote individually on the first ballot and according to the unit rule on subse- 
quent ballots. Senator Church brought great pressure on the delegates to support 
Kennedy, without doubt on the assumption that Kennedy would win on the 
first ballot. After five caucuses just previous to the Los Angeles convention 
Kennedy had increased his strength to five and one-half votes and Johnson to 
four and one-half. On the official ballot the delegation finally gave Kennedy 
six, Johnson four and one-half, Symington two, and Stevenson one-half. Of the 
thirteen votes, Kennedy gained six largely through the insistence of Senator 
Church. Thus it was evident that neither Kennedy nor Nixon had undivided 
support among their respective party delegations in Idaho. 

The Republican Platform Convention was held in Coeur d’Alene on the 
tenth of September under the chairmanship of Sidney E. Smith of Coeur 
d’Alene. Senator Jack Murphy of Shoshone County, assistant minority leader in 
the state Senate in 1959, was chairman of the platform committee. An eleven- 
plank platform was adopted, omitting any reference to two controversial issues, 
the so-called “head tax” * and Governor Smylie’s recommended reorganization 
plan for the executive branch of the government. Other decisions included: 
repeal of the runoff primary law and a return to a “secret ballot”; support of col- 
lective bargaining by labor and the rights of the laboring man within his union; 
first-class highways with available funds; provision of adequate funds for local 
school districts; strengthening medical benefits for the elderly by a matching 
federal-state fund plan; and equitable freight rates for farm produce. 

The Democratic State Platform Convention met in Lewiston on August 7. 
State Senator Howard Hechtner, from Nezperce County, served as chairman 
f the platform committee. The Convention repudiated the Democrat-sponsored 
ten-dollar head tax, and, among other planks, endorsed the following: construc- 
tion of Bruces Eddy dam; development of water resources and sustained timber 
yields; strengthening the “blue sky” laws; “distribution of the Cuban sugar allot- 
ment to domestic producers”; a new look at the management of state lands; rais- 
ing the state bonding limit; repeal of the lien law; increased aid to the needy; 
better highways; increased income exemptions for veterans; support prices for 
domestic minerals; expansion of long-term credit for farmers; appropriations 
to Idaho schools; a series of provisions favorable to labor; opposition to a sales 
tax; and opposition to the governor’s reorganization plan. 

The Idaho 1960 campaign was relatively quiet and dull compared to most 
Idaho campaigns. The only statewide elections involved a U.S. senator and two 
members of Congress. Of these three, only the one between Ralph R. Harding 
and Hamer H. Budge was followed closely. Although religion was allegedly an 
issue,® the main conflict concerned the proposed Burns Creek dam project. The 


bill for its construction was introduced by Budge, but Ray Robbins, chairman of 


-_—.. 


‘ . = . 
‘lt actually levies a minimum income tax of ten dollars on every taxpayer who files a return. 


Both are members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
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the Republican party, claimed Gracie Pfost tied it up in the House Interior Com- 
mittee. The Democrats maintained that Budge prevented action on it as a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee. Budge was generally believed to be responsible for 
the failure of the bill to pass Congress. The Snake River Power Association put 
this label on him and he never was able to overcome this political stigma. His 
opponent became the center of talk in the Upper Snake River country. Harding 
attacked Budge from all sides, apparently with the support of the COPE. 

The other major campaign was between Senator Henry Dworshak and 
Robert H. McLaughlin. The former ran on his record and McLaughlin, without 
strong labor or farm support, tried to attack Dworshak and the Republican record. 
His campaign centered on aspects of the depression, and the allegation that the 
need for world peace was the real issue of the campaign. The National Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress gave McLaughlin support by pointing out that 
Dworshak had voted ninety times to three for the conservative coalition in the 
Eighty-sixth Congress. McLaughlin lost; but the vote reflected not so much an 
endorsement of Dworshak as a lack of support for McLaughlin, whose inex- 
perience compared unfavorably with Dworshak’s twenty-two years in Congress. 

The contest in the First District was uneventful. Thomas Leupp, Republican 

mayor from Nampa, was never able to give incumbent Democrat Gracie Pfost 
a race. : 
The major conflict since 1958 has been between Governor Robert E. Smylie 
and the elective executive offices of the state held by Democrats, especially the 
Board of Examiners. The latter, an ex officio board, passes on all claims against 
the state. Smylie, the only Republican on the Board, has been in constant dif- 
ficulty, especially with Attorney General Frank L. Benson. Smylie campaigned 
for a Republican legislature, the creation of a Department of Natural Resources, 
and the reorganization of the executive branch of the government. He made the 
allegation that the Democrats in the 1959 session had failed to provide adequate 
leadership. John Walter, chairman of the Democratic party and head of the 
state Land Department, maintained that Smylie had to assume part of the 
responsibility for the tax structure—he had not vetoed the so-called “head 
tax.” Walter also opposed Smylie’s reorganization proposal on the ground that 
it would improve efficiency at the expense of democracy. 

The people of Idaho appeared to be confused and not ready to take decisive 
action. The depression was felt, especially among grain-growers. The Kellogg- 
Wallace mining strike, the longest in Idaho’s history, had paralyzed the state’s 
richest and largest mining area. The loss of the Burns Creek dam and the religious 
issue helped to confuse the electorate. The tensions and apathy resulting from the 
cold war helped to scramble the issues. Seldom had Idaho voters been wooed more 
from the outside, yet they crossed party lines frequently in casting their ballots. 

The exact role played by religion is particularly difficult to determine. 
McLaughlin was defeated, although he ran ahead of Kennedy. A number of 
precincts where either Latter-day Saints or Methodists are strong gave Kennedy 
smaller totals than is usual for Democratic candidates. Whether religion or other 
issues provided the determining influence must await exhaustive study. 

















THE 1960 ELECTION IN MONTANA 
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Montana State University 


N THE CLOSEST and most unpredictable presidential election in this cen- 

tury Montana lost standing as a political weather vane’ when, on Novem- 

ber 8, 1960, her voters supported Vice President Richard M. Nixon in pref- 
erence to Senator John F. Kennedy. This election marked also the revival of the 
sagging fortunes of the Republican party in Montana which, after a dismal show- 
ing in 1958, made important gains by capturing a seat in Congress from the 
Democrats, regaining control of the state House of Representatives, and winning 
two statewide executive offices held by Democrats, while retaining the governor- 
ship. Meanwhile, the Democrats retained their U.S. Senate seat and First Dis- 
trict House seat, and kept control also of the state Senate. 

A record turnout of 279,881 Montanans* was attracted by the presidential 
contest, the close races for the Senate, the two House seats and for the governor- 
ship. At stake were six other statewide elective executive posts, a seat on the 
Railroad and Public Service Commission, and a seat on the state Supreme Court. 
Twenty-nine of 56 seats in the state Senate and all 94 seats in the state House 
of Representatives were to be filled. Finally, a $5,000,000 prison bond referen- 
dum was before the voters. 

Listed by most election forecasters as doubtful or leaning toward Senator 
Kennedy, Montana surprisingly gave its four electoral votes to Vice President 
Nixon, who polled 141,841 votes to Kennedy’s 134,891, and carried Montana by 
a margin of 6,950. In the Senate contest Democrat Lee Metcalf defeated his 
Republican opponent, Orvin Fiare, 140,331 to 136,281. In the First District 
Democrat Arnold Olsen won from Republican George Sarsfield, garnering 
63,081 of the votes cast to Sarsfield’s 55,347. In the Second District the tables 
were turned as Republican James F. Battin overcame his Democratic opponent, 
Leo Graybill, Jr., by 78,277 to 75,507. 

Republican candidate Donald G. Nutter was elected governor by a decisive 
margin, polling 154,230 votes against 125,651 cast for Paul Cannon, his Demo- 
cratic foe. Republicans won three of the lesser state executive offices and the 

Jemocrats won four, a net Republican gain of two. The Democrats retain 
control of the state Senate 38-18, by virtue of holdovers, but Republicans cap- 
turned 54 seats in the state House of Representatives to 40 for the Democrats.* 
The prison bond issue lost as 78,291 affirmative votes were cast, but 120,749 
voted against the measure. 


Montana shared with neighboring Idaho the distinction of having cast its electoral votes for the 
winning presidential candidate in each of fourteen consecutive elections from 1904 through 
1956. Both states supported Nixon in 1960. 

* The turnout constituted 86.7 per cent of the registered voters, a performance exceeded by the 
87.2 per cent turnout in 1952. In the June 7, 1960, primary, 70.2 per cent of the voters 
were attracted to the polls. 

“An even division of party strength was evidenced at the local level in the election of 29 
Democrats and 27 Republicans as county attorneys, while 29 Republicans and 27 Demo- 
crats were elected to district court clerkships. 
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For the first time in perhaps a half-century Montana readers of seven lead- 
ing daily newspapers were more fully informed because the press was free from 
the political censorship characteristic of the past. Since June 1959, when these 
newspapers, formerly owned by a subsidiary of the Anaconda Company, were 
sold to Lee Newspapers, a new freedom of political expression in print has been 
encouraged. 

The economy of Montana still suffered from the effects of a crippling strike 
in the copper mines finally settled the previous year, and lumber production was 
down substantially from peak levels. Pockets of unemployment existed in the 
Butte and Kalispell areas. Other segments of the economy were strong enough 
to offset these weaker spots, thus minimizing the role of economic conditions in 
the campaign. 

Important out-of-state personalities who spoke in Montana during the cam- 
paign on behalf of the Democratic cause included Senator Church of Idaho, 
Senator Kefauver of Tennessee, and Ted Kennedy. Governor Handley of Indi- 
ana and Senator Morton of Kentucky, the national chairman, appeared for the 
Republicans. Senator Mike Mansfield, who enjoys bipartisan popularity in Mon- 
tana, rendered invaluable assistance to Lee Metcalf’s campaign. Former Gov- 
ernor Bonner did some campaigning for the Democrats and retiring Republican 
Governor Aronson gave aid to the Republican cause. 

The two presidential candidates visited Billings during the campaign, Ken- 
nedy stopping in September and Nixon in October, and were greeted by large, 
enthusiastic crowds. Montana parties followed the themes of their respective 
national organizations. The Democrats stressed loss of national prestige and the 
sluggish economy, while Republicans praised the achievements of the Eisenhower 
administration and extolled the experience of their candidates. An examination 
of a county map of election results in the state reveals a traditional pattern of 
partisan division in which the Republicans carried the ranching and irrigated- 
farming counties, while the Democrats won the lumbering, mining, and wheat- 
producing counties. The counties with the state’s four largest cities divided their 
votes almost equally between the two candidates. Religion, although causing 
some movement of voters across party lines, played an insignificant part in the 
outcome. 

The struggle for the Senate seat vacated by Senator James E. Murray‘ fea- 
tured two contenders whose views on public policy were often diametrically op- 
posed. Lee Metcalf (Democrat) was known for his leadership of liberal causes. He 
had co-sponsored the Murray-Metcalf bill providing direct federal aid to educa- 
tion, and had a reputation as a staunch friend of conservation. Senator Mans- 
field described Metcalf as “the best Congressman Montana has ever had.” 
Opposing the liberalism of Metcalf, Orvin B. Fiare represented a brand of Re- 
publicanism closely akin to that of Senator Barry Goldwater. A one-term former 
congressman, his political philosophy was best summed up in his repeated asset- 


‘With the exception of one two-year interval, this seat has been occupied since the popular 
election of U.S. Senators by only two men, Senators Thomas J. Walsh and James E. Murray 
Senator Murray retires with the distinction of having served longer in the Senate than any 
other Montanan. 
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tion: “Whenever a government is big enough to give you everything you want, 
that government is big enough to take from you everything you have.” An 
oratorical spellbinder and polished television performer, Fjare ran close on the 
heels of Metcalf in a state which has elected only one Republican senator since 
adoption of the Seventeenth Amendment. 

In the normally Democratic First District the struggle for the seat vacated 
by Lee Metcalf matched Democrat Arnold Olsen, a former attorney general 
and unsuccessful candidate for governor in 1956, against George Sarsfield, a 
Republican making his first bid for elective office. Both men were natives of 
Butte and both were attorneys, but there the similarity ended. Olsen was clearly 
identified as a liberal Democrat who embraced fully the philosophy of the 1960 
Democratic national platform. On the other hand, Sarsfield advanced a posi- 
tion to the right of the Republican platform. He offered Olsen a stronger chal- 
lenge than had been expected, the latter winning by the modest margin of 7,700. 
The Second District race also matched attorneys with sharply differing volitical 
philosophies. The Republican victor, James F. Battin, a Billings native and state 
legislator, espoused a conservative position opposed to welfare statism. His 
Democratic opponent, Leo Graybill, Jr., a Great Falls native and son of the 
Democratic national committeeman from Montana, aligned himself firmly with 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket and the Democratic national platform. With Battin’s 
triumph the normally Republican Second District returned to the party fold and 
four years of Democratic control were ended. 

The battle for governor between Donald G. Nutter, Sydney Republican, and 
Paul Cannon, a Butte Democrat now serving as lieutenant governor, was expected 
to be close, but concluded as a runaway victory for Nutter, whose margin was 
28,500. Incumbent Republican Governor J. Hugo Aronson had announced at the 
beginning of the year that he would not seek a third term. Issues stressed by Can- 
non included the management of the highway program and the sales tax. Nutter, 
whose slogan urged “put Montana in the march of progress,” talked of creating 
a better business climate and streamlining state governmental organization. Can- 
y non flatly opposed the enactment of a sales tax, while Nutter conceded that if, 
as a last resort, such a tax were necessary he would insist on its adoption only 
by popular referendum. Cannon, who was opposed by nearly every newspaper 
in the state, gained notoriety by his refusal to comment on questions submitted 
through a political forum sponsored by a leading daily. He referred to the Lee 
Newspapers of Montana as “Republican carpetbaggers from Wisconsin.” In turn, 
- a Democratic editor described him as a “political clown.” 





- In retrospect the 1960 election results in Montana must be interpreted as 
e a victory for the Republic party. After suffering humiliating defeat in 1958 and 
e attracting only half the votes cast for the Democrats in the June 1960 primary, 
or the Republicans achieved an extraordinary comeback on November 8. To ac- 
f 


count for these gains, one must look both at the quality of candidates offered by 
a the party and a rejuvenated party organization. Taken as a group, the candidates 
nominated by the Republicans in 1960 for the major contests possessed better 


— oe . . . 
qualifications and more appealing images than any comparable group which the 
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party has offered in the past decade. Moreover, new life was breathed into a 
quiescent party organization, and from precinct to state headquarters workers 
exerted themselves for the Republican cause with unwonted fervor. 

On the other hand, the Democrats, who had reason to expect success, suf- 
fered a defeat of major proportions. The unseemly manner in which aging 
Senator Murray was pushed aside in the June primary, coupled with the over- 
eager scuffling for his mantle, left personal wounds which were slow to heal. 
Furthermore, Paul Cannon’s nomination for governor brought to the surface a 
festering problem — the struggle for power within the party between the ultra- 
liberals represented by the Farmers’ Union and organized labor and the moderate 
forces representing cattlemen and business and professional groups. The Demo 
cratic party in Montana must find a way of resolving this intraparty cleavage or 
face the prospect of further losses in 1962. 

The youth movement so evident in national presidential politics in 1960 
was also manifested in the Montana election. Each of the successful candidates 
for national or major state office is either in his thirties or forties. Meanwhile, 
with the retirement of Senator Murray and Governor Aronson, an older genera- 
tion of political leaders is passing from the Montana scene. Many in both parties 
will mourn their loss for each in his way had a kind of political character that 
is increasingly difficult to identify in the rising generation of political leaders. 

The diminishing role of the Anaconda Company in state politics is becom- 
ing more apparent with each succeeding election. At the same time the emer- 
gence of a genuinely free press in Montana bodes well for the future of political 
democracy in a state too long dominated by the shadow of giant corporate 
interests. Finally, the impressive strength exhibited by Montana Republicans 
without the magic name of Eisenhower on the ticket assures the maintenance of 
a healthy two-party rivalry in this state. 














THE 1960 ELECTION IN NEVADA 
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EVADA continued its forty-eight-year tradition of supporting the win- 

ning presidential candidate by giving its three electoral votes to John F. 

Kennedy in 1960. Despite the relatively small number of electoral 
votes at stake in the state, the presidential campaign clearly overshadowed state 
and local races. This was in contrast to the situation in 1956 when the Bible- 
Young rivalry for the United States Senate seat dominated the political scene. 
The only statewide election races besides the presidency were for United States 
congressman and justice of the State Supreme Court. 

Nevada received more attention from aspiring candidates for the Democratic 
presidential nomination than it did from the successful candidates after the 
national conventions. The Democratic delegation of fifteen votes gave the state 
much more weight at the convention than the three electors give Nevada in the 
presidential election. Candidates Kennedy, Johnson, Symington, and Humphrey 
visited the state in search of delegates. Although he did not publicly announce 
his position until the Los Angeles convention, one of the poorest kept secrets 
of the campaign was Governor Sawyer’s backing of Senator Kennedy’s nomina- 
tion. When the Massachusetts Senator accepted an invitation to address the 
Nevada legislature on February 1, Sawyer gave a reception at the governor’s man- 

m and invited Democratic leaders and workers from all over the state to meet 
the young presidential hopeful. When Senator Humphrey addressed the legisla- 


week later, the Governor’s attitude was not as warm. 
Senator Stuart Symington was the main speaker at the state Democratic con- 


vention at Ely in April, and his genial personality won many friends. However, 
the backing of Senator Johnson by Nevada’s two United States senators, Bible 
nd Cannon, carried more weight with the delegates. The Senate majority leader 
addressed pre-convention party rallies in both Reno and Las Vegas. 

Interestingly enough, the delegates to the national convention were selected 
ithout any consideration of their choices for President; indeed, many of them 
were undecided at the time they were designated. The leading Democratic work- 
rs in the state were rewarded with a place on the delegation. Although Gover- 
nor Sawyer threw his support behind Kennedy at Los Angeles, senior Senator 


] 7 . ° . 
Alan Bible seemed to exert more influence since the delegation gave Johnson 


ix and one half votes, Kennedy five and one-half, Stevenson two and one-half, 
and Symington one-half. (Nevada had thirty delegates to cast the fifteen votes.) 


Since Vice President Nixon was the only candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation, there was not as much excitement in Republican circles over the conven- 
tion delegation. All of Nevada’s twelve votes were cast for Nixon at Chicago. 

The Democrats had a two-to-one edge in registration, yet Kennedy won the 


y only 2,593 votes out of a total of 107,377 ballots for President. Eisen- 
ceived 61.4 per cent of the vote in 1952 and 57.9 per cent in 1956, so 


, 
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s 51.2 per cent was a return to the pre-Eisenhower voting pattern of 
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the state. The results match closely Truman’s 51.6 per cent of the major party 
vote in the 1948 election. Although Clark County (Las Vegas), with almost 
half the state’s population, has overshadowed the remainder of the counties in 
recent years with its large Democratic majorities, Clark’s Kennedy majority of 
5,852 votes was almost cancelled in 1960 by Nixon’s 3,553 majority in Washoe 
County (Reno). Kennedy polled more votes than his opponent in nine of the fif- 
teen small-population counties to increase his small over-all majority in the state. 

Although some anti-Catholic literature was circulated, religion did not seem 
to be the dominant issue in the presidential election. Because of the large number of 
Catholics in Clark County, the Las Vegas area was counted on by the Democrats 
to return a much larger majority for Kennedy. As it was, the Massachusetts 
Senator received only 56.5 per cent of the vote compared to Truman’s 62.8 per 
cent of the major party vote in 1948. Any Catholic bloc voting may have been 
offset by a big vote for Nixon on the part of normally Democratic Mormons, 
who are second only to the Catholics in church membership in the Las Vegas 
area. Although the Mormon church did not officially endorse Nixon, its President 
David O. McKay did tell the Vice President that he hoped he would win. Later 
in the campaign, Senator Johnson was able to persuade the Mormon leader to 
issue a public statement saying that Nixon was his personal choice and that the 
members of the church were free to vote for either candidate; nevertheless, 
Mormons in Nevada as well as elsewhere were undoubtedly influenced by the 
voting intentions of their president. 

Another explanation for the fact that Nevada voters do not vote as heavily 
Democratic as the registration figures might indicate is their basic economic con- 
servatism. An example of such a conservative is E. L. Cord, the multimillionaire 
real estate and financial tycoon, who is a registered Democrat and one of the 
most powerful men behind-the-scenes in Nevada politics. In was no secret that 
Cord used his influence and money to support Eisenhower in 1956 because he 
felt that Stevenson was “too radical.” The same reasoning apparently applied 
in the 1960 election when Cord supported Nixon. 

The race for Nevada’s lone seat in the national House of Representatives 
did not generate much enthusiasm among the voters. Four-term Congressman 
Walter Baring’ did not have opposition for the Democratic nomination, while 
the Republicans had a wide-open contest among four candidates: ex-Senator 
George “Molly” Malone, creamery owner Williamn Tyson, Reno businessman 
Richard Wiseman, and Las Vegas businessman George Shaner. The Malone 
name was better known throughout the state than the others, and this fact was 
apparently the deciding factor in the victory by the ultraconservative candidate 
in the GOP primary.’ 

In the campaign betwen Baring and Malone, many people felt that there was 
little to choose between the two men and a substantial number of the votes cast 





. =e . 1, 
1 The terms were not successive; therefore, Baring’s seniority was not what it appeared to —S 
some of his political posters. He was elected to Congress in 1948 and 1950, lost in 1952 
and 1954 to Clifton Young, and then won in 1956 and 1958. 
7 — yr. =] 
*The vote was as follows: Malone, 10,460; Tyson, 6,097; Wiseman, 3,843; and Shaner, 1,826. 
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were undoubtedly “anti” votes.’ Baring had been a lackluster congressman who 
generally voted with the Democratic leadership in the House and whose publicity 
in the previous three years had centered around his fight to prevent construc- 
tion of a freeway through the center of Reno. Malone, who during his twelve 
years on Capitol Hill had often been referred to as Nevada’s Neanderthal Senator, 
did not show during the campaign that he had changed his neo-isolationist and 
nineteenth-century economic views. 

Malone challenged Baring to a television debate, but the Democratic Con- 
gressman was aware of the poor impression he makes in such public appearances 
and refused to accept. Malone appeared alone on a Reno television station and 
answered questions asked by a panel made up of two newspapermen and a 
college professor. This appearance undoubtedly hurt Malone in Washoe County 
since many of his statements on both domestic and foreign policy were extremely 
reactionary. He was especially critical of the United Nations and referred to 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold as “Hammerhead.” Although Malone had 
been an effective vote-getter in Washoe County in previous elections, he trailed 
Baring in the second most-populous county and carried only five small counties 
in the state. Baring’s strategy of saying little during the campaign paid off once 
again. He carried populous Clark County, where he has powerful labor backing, 
by over 12,000 votes and won the state with a 15,000 plurality and 57.5 per cent 
of the vote. 

The state legislature continued to have divided party control after the 1960 
election. The Republican margin in the Senate remained 10-7, even though 
Governor Sawyer threw his personal influence behind several Democratic candi- 
dates in the small-population counties. The Democrats lost one seat in the As- 
sembly but still retained a comfortable 32-15 margin. 

Two proposed constitutional amendments were turned down by the voters, 
while two others were approved. The electorate refused to increase the state 
debt limit from 1 to 2 per cent of the total state property valuation, and also voted 
down a proposal to remove the justices of the Supreme Court from the Pardons 
and Parole Board. The voters approved of an amendment making the “Free Port 
Law” a part of the constitution and also negated an amendment passed in 1958 by 
approving an amendment restoring biennial regular sessions of the legislature. 
This latter amendment had been proposed by initiative petition, making it only 
the second amendment proposed by this method to be approved by the voters.° 

The Republicans did not do badly in the presidential election in the state 
considering the overwhelming Democratic registration. The GOP still has an up- 
hill battle however, unless it can produce some promising new faces among its 
candidates. The three-man congressional delegation is solidly Democratic and 
five of the six elected executive positions are held by members of that party. 


‘One of the oft-repeated campaign sayings was: “Vote ‘No’ for Congress.” 
7, ¢ P . : . : 

One of the ostensible reasons given by Baring for turning down the invitation was his fear that 
the panel of newspapermen would include reporters from the Reno newspapers who had 
been very critical of his freeway fight which was holding up construction on the artery. 

81} . : : 
The first initiative-proposed amendment was successful in 1958. In January 1960 the State 
Supreme Court upheld the power of the people to propose amendments by initiative petition. 
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ITH THE REGISTRATION seven to three in favor of the Demo- 

crats, why was Kennedy only able to squeak through to victory with 

New Mexico’s four electoral votes? Why is New Mexico one of the 
few states which always has voted for the winning Presidential candidate? Defini- 
tive answers certainly cannot be given to these questions, but a few hypotheses 
may be advanced. 

Edwin L. Mechem, Republican, won his fourth term as Governor by 1,988 
votes, while Tom Bolack, with a 279-vote margin, emerged as the first Republican 
lieutenant-governor since 1928. 

It is interesting to contrast Kennedy’s narrow victory with the landslide that 
marked Democratic U.S. Senator Clinton P. Anderson’s re-election: Kennedy 
won by 2,294 votes (Kennedy, 156,027; Nixon, 153,733). Anderson defeated Re- 
publican William F. Colwes, 190,654 to 109,897. The 80,757 margin was fairly 
close to that by which Kennedy won nationally and it set all sorts of records, 
being almost twice the margin Franklin D. Roosevelt ever received in New Mexico. 

Other Democrats won state contests with about 33,000 to 57,000 majorities 
over the Republicans. In the state legislature the Senate was composed of twenty- 
eight Democrats and four Republicans and the House was composed of fifty-nine 
Democrats and seven Republicans. 

The Democratic state platform resembled a press handout prepared by a 
publicity agent; it was long, full of glittering generalities. The Republican plat- 
form was short, offering governmental efficiency but little else. Both parties need 
to give careful thought as to what their purposes and policies should be. 

At the Democratic sate convention in Santa Fe, Kennedy was favored by 
about two-thirds of the delegates. Few Kennedy supporters went to Los Angeles, 
however, since the “organization” supported Johnson. The New Mexico delega- 
tion to the national convention had thirty-four delegates with one-half vote each. 
Democratic Governor John Burroughs cast thirteen votes for Johnson and four 
for Kennedy. Ten delegates signed a statement, however, saying that they had 
instructed Burroughs to cast their votes for Kennedy. As an editorial in the 
Albuquerque Tribune of July 16, 1960, stated, “there now is a question of veracity 
as between the Governor and some two of the ten men. . . . The truth cannot 
be on both sides.” Immediately after the conclusion of the Los Angeles conven- 
tion, Governor Burroughs announced that all matters were closed and refused 
to discuss Kennedy’s “lost” vote. 

Mack Easley, speaker of the New Mexico House in 1959 and often regarded 
as the “regular” organization’s successor to Burroughs, showed a certain lack of 
enthusiasm for the Democratic national ticket. As reported on July 25, 1960, by 
Will Harrison, a self-syndicated columnist on New Mexico politics: “Mack Easley, 
the Democratic chairman of Lea County, is kicking around the idea of an educa- 
tional program to teach the transplanted Texans down there [in New Mexico's 
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‘Little Texas’ counties] how to scratch a ballot and thus protect the other Demo- 
crats from the anti-Kennedy voting that is expected in his heavily Protestant area.” 

Local Democratic leaders in New Mexico were asked by “the organization” 
to say: “Please support the state Democratic ticket. If you find it possible, please 
support other Democrats.” Pro-Kennedy forces did not like this, but kept quiet. 
As far as can be ascertained, no New Mexico Democratic literature mentioned 
the Kennedy-Johnson slate. Perhaps the most widely distributed piece of state 
literature was a 4” by 9” pamphlet which ran a blank page rather than mention 
the Democratic national ticket. 

United States Senator Dennis Chavez was critical of the lack of support for 
Kennedy. In an interview with the political editor of the Albuquerque Tribune 
on October 17, 1960, Senator Chavez said: “I see a lot of Kennedy sentiment in 
New Mexico. I think that Jack Kennedy will carry the State. But the work in his 
behalf is being done by independent citizens. I do not know of a thing that is 
being done by the Democratic organization. I have not seen a rip-roaring speech 
in behalf of Kennedy by anyone in the State organization and that covers a multi- 
tude of sins.” Shortly before the election, Senator Chavez was the main speaker 
at a rally for Kennedy in Albuquerque. Except for Senator Kennedy’s own 
appearance in New Mexico, this was the largest Democratic rally of the campaign. 

Representatives of the Kennedy national leadership relied almost solely upon 
the regular party organization for support. Over a Roswell television station on 
October 25, Ted Kennedy said that Governor Burroughs “has been tremendously 
helpful . . . on behalf of Senator Kennedy.” It is a moot point whether or not 
Kennedy’s reliance upon the party regulars was a more important cause of his 
poor showing in the west than the question raised regarding his religion. 

The Santa Fe New Mexican, July 24, 1960, reported the formation of one of 
the first totally voluntary pro-Kennedy campaign organizations as follows: “A 
group of about 40 Democrats (from 5 counties) met in Santa Fe Saturday to start 
the wheels rolling for an organization to back up the Kennedy-Johnson ticket 
and the Democratic campaign platform. ... A spokesman for the group said the 
group is volunteering to be an interim committee for Kennedy with the further 
aim of organizing the liberals of the State.” This Interim Committee joined the 
Citizens for Kennedy-Johnson when the latter was organized some time later. The 
state and local Citizens for Kennedy-Johnson Committees were active during the 
entire campaign. They were especially effective in the registration drive and 
probably registered 9,000 or more Kennedy Democrats. 

Bernalillo County, which contains Albuquerque, had a population in 1960 
of 262,199, while the entire state had 952,023. Bernalillo County was a critical 
area in every sense. Eisenhower and Nixon carried it by about 11,000 in 1952 
and by almost 19,000 in 1956. The Republican margin had to be cut in this 
county if Kennedy wished to carry New Mexico. Nixon ultimately carried Bern- 
alillo County by 3,897 votes. 

Long before the state Citizens group was appointed, an excited and vigorous 
Citizens for Kennedy-Johnson Committee was organized in Bernalillo County. 
This volunteer Committee was eventually recognized as the official Citizens group. 
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The “regular” Bernalillo County Democratic “organization” was so hostile 
to Kennedy that a movement (which proved unsuccessful) was launched to 
remove the County’s Democratic chairman. The Albuquerque Journal, October 
13, 1960, reported: “There have been reports of dissatisfaction within Democratic 
ranks for some time. They intensified after October 3 — when the Democratic 
Community Club [a “regular” Democratic group] held a dinner at the same 
time Citizens-for-Kennedy staged its big drive to register new voters. The club’s 
dinner was a social event, with no speakers. Nor did it cost members anything.” 
In other words, free dinners at one of Albuquerque’s finest restaurants were 
used to induce Kennedy-Johnson workers to desert their registration posts in 
about one hundred Albuquerque homes from 7 to 9 p.m. on October 3. There 
were few desertions by Kennedy-Johnson Citizens; however, there was some 
bitterness exhibited by them, when on October 3, certain “‘regular” Democrats 
complained about Kennedy-Johnson Citizens’ “interference” with the operation 
of the Democratic party. 

The “regular” Democrats became especially antagonistic toward Bernalillo 
County Citizens for Kennedy-Johnson when, about three weeks before the elec- 
tion, the Citizens refused to convert their office into a Burroughs — rather than 
a Kennedy — campaign headquarters. The “regular” Democrats cited the 
Citizens for Kennedy and Johnson Campaign Manual, page 3, which stated, 
“Citizens for Kennedy Committees on al! levels and at all times must consult 
and co-operate with the existing official Democratic organization.” 

Senator Kennedy, however, carried on his own campaign in New Mexico. 
On November 3, from about 12 noon to 1 p.m. he visited Albuquerque where 
his audience of 15,000 was about twice as large as the one which greeted Nixon 
in the same city. This visit could scarcely have been better timed from the view- 
point of Kennedy Democrats. Various issues, including the religious one, were 
felt intensely in New Mexico. The Democratic national groups purchased a great 
deal of television time for the purpose of carrying the Kennedy campaign into 
the homes of New Mexico voters. 

The party registration figures were as follows: 285,577 Democrats; 114,748 
Republicans; and 22,940 independents and minor party members, Early in the 
campaign the Republicans hoped, to some extent, to ride to victory on Nixon’s 
coat tails. When it become apparent that Nixon would not win, the state organi- 
zation continued to campaign for Nixon in the hope that he could ride the state 
organization’s coat tails to victory. 

Despite the heavy Democratic registration, Edwin L. Mechem, Republican, 
was elected governor in 1950 and 1952. He could not run in 1954 because of a 
state constitutional provision permitting only two consecutive two-year terms 
for the chief executive. He was elected again in 1956. In 1958, Democrat John 
Burroughs defeated Mechem by 1,914 votes (Burroughs 103,481; Mechem, 101,- 
567). In 1960, Mechem defeated Burroughs by 1,988 votes (Mechem, 153,765; 
Burroughs, 151,777). 

Republican Tom Bolack was elected lieutenant governor in 1960 by 279 


votes (Bolack, 151,133; Joseph A. Montoya, 150,854). Except for Mechem’s 
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victories and Bronson Cutting’s successful race for the United States Senate in 
1934, Bolack is the first Republican to win an election for an office above the 
local level. 

Incumbent Democratic Governor Burroughs, running for re-election, charged 
that previous Republican administrations of Mechem were of a “do-nothing” 
nature. During the final two weeks before the election, a smear campaign was 
launched against Mechem, which was a discredit to the Democratic party. 
Democrats for Better Government, a small but significant group, favored 
Mechem. Ed Barboa, chairman of the organization, stated in a campaign pam- 
phlet: “We the citizens and Democrats of New Mexico have little choice. We 
must elect Mechem and Bolack or be faced with a political machine so powerful 
that it will make the ‘Long Machine’ of Louisiana look like a group of choir girls 
in comparison.” 

The State Canvassing Board met on November 21, 23, and 25 without taking 
action. The attorneys for the Democratic “organization” claimed Burroughs had 
won by 5,000 or more votes, in part because reservation Indians were not en- 
titled to vote. The Board certified Mechem and Bolack on November 28. After 
the meeting had adjourned, the Associated Press reported that “a dispute for 
possession of the Mechem-Bolack certificates reached the physical stage at one 
point.” The Santa Fe New Mexican on November 29, 1960, wondered what 
Burroughs and one of his attorneys “had in mind in attempting to make off with 
the already-signed certificates.” 

As exciting as politics is in New Mexico, interpretations of events that trans- 
pire are even more exciting. Will Harrison, writing on December 6, 1960, noted: 


Harry Bigbee . 


f +} 
it 


. - [chief] lawyer for the Democrats, said when questioned about the purpose 
ne investigation: “The presidential race was paramount in our examination of the election 
records. .. .” When Dr. Frederick Irion . . . of . . . the Citizens for Kennedy organization in 
Albuquerque, protested to the Canvassing Board on November 23 that any delay in accepting 
the election returns would jeopardize the Kennedy victory in the state, he was told by Bigbee 

we are in touch with the Kennedy people on all that is going on here... .” The result 
certifying the Kennedy electors] salvages something for the Democrats who have turned 


talking about recognition in the Kennedy administration. 


nat 


[of 
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On December 23, Burroughs “acknowledged” the election of Mechem. The 
attorneys for Joseph A. Montoya filed a court suit to unseat Bolack by challenging 
the Indian vote. 

The Democrats made a clean sweep of the other offices. United States Sena- 
¢ Clinton P. Anderson’s re-election campaign resulted in a spectacular victory. 
n the race for United States representative (Position 1, elected at large), Demo- 
crat Joseph M. Montoya received 176,514 votes to Edward V. Balcomb’s 123,683. 
Observers believe Mr. Montoya has a promising political future. In Position 2 
(elected at large), Democrat Thomas G. Morris received 172,577 votes to John 
D. Robb’s 124,101. 


t 
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For secretary of state, Betty Fiorina, Democrat, received 173,626 votes to 
Amelia Lake’s 124,278. For auditor, Robert Donald Castner, Democrat, received 
174,517 to Rudolfo Antonoio Valdez’s 120,376. For treasurer, Joe Callaway, 
Democrat, received 168,301 to Holm O. Bursum, Jr.’s 127,165. For attorney 
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general, Earl E. Hartley, Democrat, received 175,144 to John F. Schaber’s 119,052. 
For land commissioner, E. S. Johnny Walker, Democrat, received 174,365 to 
Howard Wilson’s 122,265. For the Supreme Court, David Chavez, Jr., Democrat, 
unopposed, received 187,122; Irwin S. Moise, Democrat, received 173,786 to W. 
Morris Shillinglaw, Jr.’s 118,026; and M. E. Noble, Democrat, received 173,57 
to Paul E. Keefe’s 116,876. 

In a campaign for membership on the Corporation Commission, Ingram B. 
Pickett, Democrat, received 164,868 votes to Warren R. Cobean’s 131,938. 
Pickett openly admitted soliciting campaign funds from companies subject t 
regulation by the Commission during previous terms as a corporation commis- 
sioner. G. Y. Fails, Democrat, received 169,677 votes to L. J. Chambard’s 123,042 
in his campaign for corporation commissioner. 
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VER SINCE THE END of World War II, Oregon’s Democratic registra- 
tion figures have followed a steadily rising path; ever since 1954, when Dick 
Neuberger’s election to the U.S. Senate began a series of spectacular vic- 
tories for the party, the state’s Democratic leaders have been hoping for a solid 
sweep like those the opposition frequently enjoyed in the prewar days of mono- 
lithic Republican strength. But Oregon voters can be perverse about matters of 
arty loyalty, and in 1960 they gave the Democrats little more than an even 
break. Indeed, though the Democrats’ majority in registered voters continued its 
nexorable advance throughout the state, from 53.1 per cent of the total in 1958 
to 54.3 per cent in 1960,’ in electoral results the party lost some small ground 
from the territory it conquered two years before. In the psychological terms of 
party confidence and a common sense of party destiny, it may have lost even more. 
Not that the Democrats were swamped, as they used to be before 1950: they 
elected Maurine Neuberger to replace her late husband in the U.S. Senate; re- 
tained two of the state’s four congressional seats; returned Attorney General 
Robert Thornton to office; kept a 20-10 hold on the state Senate (up two) and a 
lim 31-29 lead in the House (down one); and swept in an entire slate in Port- 
nd’s Multnomah county . But Nixon swamped Kennedy for the state’s six elec- 
ral votes, and the Republicans otherwise did well enough, returning their in- 
cumbent Congressman from the First District and upsetting the Democratic 
ncumbent in the Fourth, electing their candidates for secretary of state and state 
treasurer by large majorities, and throwing a fright at the opposition in several 
legislative races in key Democratic districts. Perhaps of even more importance for 
the future, a number of the Democratic winners, especially in the legislature, are 
out of the party’s divided past, men with strong conservative tendencies and 
Republican alliances, whose victories may prove Pyrrhic for their party. 


Recent registration figures for general election years follow: 





REPUBLICAN DemocraTic REPUBLICAN Democratic 
Per Per- Per Per 
Number centage Number centage Number centage Number centage 
1948 _.... 347,175 51.0 334,784 49.0 1956 ...... 413,220 47.8 450,122 52.2 
1950 ...... 361,158 48.9 378,357 951.1 1958 ...... 413,659 469 $51,179 53.1 
195 . 421,681 50.2 416,589 49.8 1960 ...... 405,195 45.7 480,588 54.3 


- 
1954 ...... 402,283 49.9 404,694 50. 
Democratic advances have been statewide. Between 1958 and 1960, Republicans 
1ined percentagewise in only three counties out of Oregon’s 36 — in Portland suburb Yam- 
hill and eastern Oregon’s small Jefferson and Lake counties with Republican majorities 
dwindled from twelve to a scattered eight, five of them in the traditionally Republican 
Willamette Valley and the other three in eastern Oregon. Percentages by congressional 


listrict show the breadth of Democratic gains: 





lst District 2np District jap District 4ru_ District 
(Mipore Wittamette) (EASTERN Oreoon) (Ursan Portianp) (SOUTH WESTERN OREGON) 
Republican Democratic Republican Democratic Republican Democratic Republican Democratic 
1956 ......... 59.1 40.9 46.1 53.9 44.7 55.3 47.2 52.8 
1958 ......... 53.0 47.0 45.4 54.6 43.6 56.4 45.9 54.1 
1960 ... 2.7 47.3 44.2 55.8 2.7 7.3 44.5 55.5 
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All in all, this election did not produce a nice campaign. Oregon, like all 
states, has had its bigots and its extremists of both left and right, but in general it 
has been fortunate in the overwhelming weight of its moderates. The 1960 cam- 
paign was marked from the start by the religious issue that swirled about Mr. 
Kennedy, and before election day a series of smears of other sorts appeared, 
largely in pamphlet form and principally directed at “New Deal-type liberals.” 
The Fundamentalist strain is strong in the Oregon society, and religious convic- 
tion beyond doubt played a large part in the presidential campaign and its results; 
but throughout the remainder of the election the issues of “big government” and 
governmental spending loomed unusually large, as a bewildering number of 
candidates of both parties ran on platforms of “economy.” In extremist circles 
both issues somehow got involved with foreign policy, Mr. Khrushchev, and 
“softness on Communism,” and even among many of Oregon’s prized moderates 
the issues grew into a confusing mass difficult to straighten out by any course short 
of a subconscious oversimplification that permitted purely intuitive or emotional 
choice. For numbers of such baffled voters, personality appeal, built bigger by TV, 
certainly bulked large near the top of the ballot; name familiarity was important 
throughout; and the call of party, irrespective of the candidate’s personal stand 
on issues, proved decisive toward the ballot’s bottom.* 


NIxon vs. KENNEDY: THE DEFEAT OF CATHOLICISM, HARVARD, AND THE New Deat 


Oregon has not given its electoral votes to a Democrat since Roosevelt,’ 
and in 1960 it still continued on course. Mr. Nixon won with a vote of 52.6 
per cent — not up to Mr. Eisenhower’s 59.6 and 55.3 in 1952 and 1956 but com- 


* There labial some evidence of the workings of tight organization, whether internally evolved 
or externally sti mulated. Charges of “softness on communism” were stronger and more 
widely applied than at any time since the McCarthy era. Even Mr. Kennedy became a 
target, though others suffered more — notably Representative Charles Porter; Democratic 


candidate for secretary of state (and ex-national committeeman) Monroe Sweetland; 
Portland City Commissioner Stanley Earl. Mr. Sweetland was the victim of a pamp 
(distributed by the “Oregon Committee of Honest Politics”) so scurrilous that the Mult 

mah County Grand Jury brought indictments for criminal libel ag seven persons in- 
volved in its distribution even though Mr. Sweetland refused to 











charge. Commis- 


sioner Earl was attacked in a pamphlet (purportedly put out by the “Oregon Institute of 
Social Welfare”) which stated, with photostatic copies of an undated indictment, that Mr 
Earl had been arrested on a major charge: in actuality, the instance cited occurred in 1939 
in connection with an action brought to test the constitutionality of an anti-picketing law 

* The 1960 election results gave an unusually clear indication of the degree to which the influence 
of party increases down the ballot, where candidates for minor office are often faceless and 
unrecognized. Though the Multnomah County totals swing wide oly from race to race for 
president, U.S. senator, congressman, and the top state jobs, the county’s lesser posts we! 
by strict party vote; the Democratic candidates for coroner, surveyor, and constable polled 


almost exactly the same number of ballots. Multnomah elects its state senators at large, and 
all five Democrats won by an average margin near that of the registration figures, even 
though two ran on strong anti-spenc ding g, anti-tax platforms and two on platforms for better 
and increased services. The county’s sixteen representatives are chosen in five districts; i 
each the majority party elected its whole slate by votes that varied but a few h 
though similarly opposed points of view were frequently held by different candidates of the 
same party in the same district. 









‘Even in 1956, when the Democrats elected Wayne Morse to the Senate by 54.3 per cent, took 

three congressional seats for the first time in history, the legislature for the first time since 
1878, and the governship for the first time in over two decades, Eisenhower won with a 
comfortable 55.3 per cent of the vote, losing only four scattered counties. 
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fortable enough. Mr. Kennedy lost in all four congressional districts, even Port- 
land’s Third, and he carried only the “Astoria corner” in the Northwest, the 
“Coos corner” in the Southwest, and a scattering of counties in Eastern Oregon.°® 
In every county but Morrow,*® he ran behind the registration figures; with the 
same exception, each of the thirteen counties he won was heavily Democratic.’ 
He might take small comfort in the fact that he won handily in Oregon’s “bell- 
wether county,” Crook, which has voted with the winner in every presidential 
election simce it was organized in 1882, but it could be only small. 

The Kennedy campaign in Oregon (once the primary was over) was no 
masterpiece, and Mr. Kennedy released few big guns in it. From the splendid 
vantage point of after-the-fact, however, it seems possible to speculate that no 
great difference would have been made had the Democratic campaign been more 
intensive. To a most unusual degree, 1960’s presidential decision in Oregon was 
reached through factors inherent in the candidates themselves and unchangeable 
by them during the months before election. Mr. Nixon’s campaign in the state 
lacked fire too, but no one seemed to care much; in addition to his comparative 
conservatism in what seems to have been a conservative year, Mr. Nixon had 
the advantage of California residence and western speech, and Oregonians felt 
more or less comfortable with him. Above all, he was, like the very large ma- 
jority of Oregonians, a Protestant. New England-speaking, Harvard-educated, 
Catholic Kennedy reached through to impress some — perhaps a good many — 
voters, especially through the TV debates, but many more he could not touch. 
His Boston Brahmin birth, confirmed by his upbringing and Harvard education, 
set him apart at the outset and made his sympathy for western problems suspect 
with numbers of voters in Oregon as elsewhere in the West; his Catholic faith 
was very probably decisive, affecting many more who found the Kennedy image 
of youth, moneyed charm, and effective energy otherwise appealing. 

The exact degree of the religious issue’s effect on the 1960 election needs 
years of study, and it will get, no doubt, more years of debate. Even now, with 
the election barely over, the major influence of religious conviction on the Oregon 
results is certain. Whether Mr. Kennedy would have taken the state without 
its weight hanging from his neck is a moot question, but surely he would have 
made a closer fight of it: whatever the national impact of his faith (and there 
must be some room for dispute here), in Oregon Mr. Kennedy lost more votes 
than he gained from it. 

Mr. Kennedy took 43.7 per cent in the First District, 48.1 in the Second, 49.4 in the Third, and 


48.7 in the Fourth. He ran ahead of the Democratic congressional candidate only in the 

heavily Republican First District, where Republican Walter Norblad has many years of in- 
cumbency, and very seriously behind incumbent Democrats Edith Green in the Third and 
Al Ullman in the Second. 

"Little, rural Morrow is one of the state’s eight remaining Republican counties, but it often splits 
its tickets. It went Eisenhower in 1956 by 55 per cent and Hatfield in 1958 by 53.6. In 
1960 it voted 62.8 per cent for Democratic Congressman Al Ullman and 62.4 for Senator 
Maurine Neuberger, though it was carried by the Republican candidates for secretary of state 
and state treasurer. 

Except for Morrow, each county registered Democratic by at least 53.6 per cent, and ten of the 
thirteen so registered by over 55 per cent. 
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Compared with national norms, and especially with those of the North- 
eastern states, Oregon’s religious composition is unusual. Its proportion of Cath- 


olics, estimated at well under 10 per cent, is among the lowest in the country; 
while its proportion of members of those Protestant faiths called “Fundamental- 
ist” ranks with that of states like Kentucky, Tennessee, and Oklahoma, very near 
the top. The Fundamental Protestant churches are especially thick throughout 
the middle and upper Willamette Valley, but they are to be found in numbers 
both in Portland and throughout the most rural parts of the state. 

That Oregon’s Fundamentalists tended to swing away from Kennedy, ir- 
respective of party, is as indisputable as that Oregon’s Catholics tended to swing 
toward him.® By the sheer weight of the numbers involved, he lost ground; prob- 

ably he lost between 2 and 4 per cent of the total vote cast, and he may have lost 

more by reason of the non-Fundamentalist Protestants with whom the religious 
issue tipped the scales. At the least, half of Mr. Nixon’s margin is involved; at 
the most all of it or more. 

Mr. Kennedy no doubt suffered too from the effects of his primary fight with 
favorite son Wayne Morse. Oregon’s new Presidential Primary law, requiring 
that the names of all “recognized candidates” appear on the preferential ballot, 
brought a “rough go ” to the Democrats while leaving the Republicans in the 





* By national church studies, Catholics make up only 23.7 per cent of Oregon’s listed church mem- 
bers, against a national average of 40 per cent, and Jews but 2.2 against 6 per cent nation- 
ally. Roman Catholic registers include persons Catholic “by birth,” before they have officially 
joined a church by choice; Protestant registers do not. Oregon's Fundamentalists, by con 
trast, make up 38 per cent « its church members, as against a 27 per cent national average. 
Churches here classifie< “Fundamentalist” include the Seventh Day Adventists, 
Church of Christ, the highs Ware Temple, and others with a somewhat more literal inter 
pretation of the Bible and a somewhat less flexible and tolerant view of exact religious truth 
than those of the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, and other “non-Fundamentalist 
Protestant sects. Oregon ranks last in the list of states in church membership as a percentage 
of population. 





’ 


Several careful, if hasty, studies have already been done on this question, and their evidence 
seems irrefutable. On the Catholic side is a follow-up survey of the voting records of eight 
precincts in the heavily Catholic Marion County communities of Mt. Angel, St. Paul, 
Sublimity, and Stayton, earlier investigated by this writer in 1958, when outspokenly Baptist 





Mark Hatfield ran for governor just after his new Catholic wife’s apostasy. These precincts 
are registered roughly five to four Republican, but they voted as follows: 
1956 Y = 1960 
US. US. SECRETARY 
___ PRESENT Governor —_—_SENATOR _REPRESENTATIVE _ or STATE __PRESIDENT 
Ry D R 7 Oe See wer ee D RD 


Eisenhower Stevenson Hatfield Holmes Smith s Miaticine Norblad Owens Appling Sweetland Nixon Kennedy 


1,787 912 948 1,443 1,256 1,436 1,929 811 1,770 964 27 1,861 


More complete and equally telling is an interview survey conducted by the Universit 
of Oregon’s Political Research Bureau, under Professor Robert Agger and Jack Mason, just 
before election day. Using a carefully selected sample from Lane County, the survey fi 
that while nearly all Fundamentalist Republicans and Catholic Democrats in the sam 
group favored the candidates of their respective parties to the point of decision, 53 per cent 
of the Catholic Republicans expected to switch to Kennedy, with 26 per cent undecided, 
and 65 per cent of the Fundamentalist Democrats planned to switch to Nixon with 10 per 
cent undecided. Among non-Fundamentalist Democrats, a somewhat higher percentage of 
low than high income voters expected to switch; among Catholic Republicans it worked 
the other way — though conclusions from these figures were less decisive by reason of the 
smaller sample involved. 
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serenity of no contest.?° Hubert Humphrey, Lyndon Johnson, and Stuart Syming- 
ton all were thus listed for roles in the Democratic battle royal along with the 
principal contestants, and Mr. Humphrey came to the state to campaign, but the 
contest shortly settled down to a two-man fight. 

The results did the Democrats both good and harm, but probably mostly 
harm. Mr. Morse is a rough customer in contest, and he felt strongly about being 
confronted on his own home grounds, where a favorite son, by party courtesy, 
should be left in peace. He hit Mr. Kennedy hard where it might hurt worst, on 
the labor relations issue, and attacked him especially among the group with 
which he was already weakest, the low-income middle-aged. Mr. Kennedy re- 
plied with a strong campaign that included two speaking tours of the state and 
the establishment of an excellent working alliance with Democratic leaders 
headed by Portland’s Congresswoman Edith Green," and he won readily.’ The 
vigorous primary battle doubtless built Mr. Kennedy’s Oregon standing in that 
it increased markedly the voters’ familiarity with him, and allowed his projection 
of his appealing image. But it hurt him too, for though he avoided carefully 
the tempting direct riposte at Oregon’s favorite son, the fight left scars among 
Mr. Morse’s avid supporters. Organized labor never warmed to Mr. Kennedy 
after the primary, and members of the Morse coterie, headed by the Senator, 
campaigned only gingerly, if at all, for him. Kennedy’s weakness in Portland’s 
labor precincts on election day was surely in part an aftermath, as some usually 
good Democrats sat the occasion out. 

With each candidate apparently working hard to invade the strongholds of 
he other — Kennedy to overcome the conservative-business bias to the “New 
Frontier” and Nixon to reduce the liberal-labor fear of his “conservatism” — the 
contest of issues never really got off the ground in Oregon. As the word came 
to the state, both candidates seemed, at least in this year of decision, to take 
pretty much the same middle-of-the-road stands on matters of foreign and do- 


t 


mestic policy alike and to differ only on details of no great consequence. As 
lection day neared, those voters who cared either concluded that no vital dis- 
tinction on specific issues existed or assigned out of personal predilection a dif- 
ference on broad grounds of party or other philosophy. Suffering from the same 
problem, the Oregon press generally took the latter course, giving to their closing 


editorials a sort of cloud-cuckooland tone that left the distinct impression that 
Franklin Roosevelt was really running against Dwight D. Eisenhower, though the 
The new law, adopted in 1959, requires the secretary of state, in his sole discretion, to place on 
the ballot the names of each person whose “candidacy is generally advocated or recognized 
in national news media throughout the United States” unless that person files an affidavit 
stating that he is not and does not intend to become a candidate at all. Republican Secre- 
tary of State Appling thus listed five Democrats, including Mr. Morse, but only one Republi- 
an. Although Democrat Adlai Stevenson and Republican Nelson Rockefeller had both 
formally withdrawn, each received some thousands of write-in votes. 
1ator Morse took the “defection” of Mrs. Green especially to heart, despite her insistence that 
she promised support to Mr. Kennedy only after receiving Mr. Morse’s assurance that he 
was not a candidate. Congresswoman Green is a Morse ally of long standing; few other top 
Democratic leaders in the state have kept in the Senator’s good graces so long. 
*Kennedy took 146,332 votes and Morse 91,715; the other candidates trailed far behind, with 
Humphrey, in third place, getting only 16,319. 
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names had gotten misspelled on the ballots.’* Oregon’s fringe-type pamphleteers 
dug out their issues in the form of highly personal interpretative treatments of 
things past, filling mail boxes with a small but intense document called “The 


Pink, Punk Record of John F. Kennedy.” 


Tue Race FoR THE NATIONAL CoNGREsS: DEMOCRATIC VICTORY AND DEFEAT 


In electing Maurine Neuberger to the Senate seat held by her late husband 
(and for which he had intended to run until his sudden death in the spring), 
Oregonians sent the third woman in U.S. history to the Senate for a full term." 
Mrs. Neuberger won the primary unopposed (though a number of ambitious 
candidates would have liked to oppose her had they dared risk the emotional 
wrath of Oregonians sympathetic with a recent widow). 

In the general election, Mrs. Neuberger’s opponent, ex-Governor Elmo 
Smith,'* came closer than it was anticipated he would. Known in earlier years as 
a solid, not too inspiring conservative, he put on a vigorous campaign to create a 
“new look” about himself, avoiding direct commitments to conservative positions 
and appearing often and to good advantage as a friendly, smiling man. Mrs. 
Neuberger campaigned steadily if not exhaustively, reiterating her entire agree- 
ment with her husband’s known positions in favor of medical aid for the aged, 
federal aid to education and research, the development of public power and 
planned conservation of natural resources generally, strong measures in aid of 





*™ The Oregonian, Oregon’s premier paper in influence, thus came up with this editorial gem on 
November 7 as “the most frenetic, most expensive and least informative presidential cam 
paign in history” neared its end: 

“  .. The alternatives are these: 

“A Nixon-Lodge team to carry forward the principles and policies, both domestic and 
foreign, established in the past eight years of the Republican Eisenhower-Nixon administra- 
tion. Or, 

“A Kennedy-Johnson ticket to put an end to these domestic and foreign policies and 
to restore the basic philosophy of the Roosevelt New Deal and the Truman Fair Deal under 
the vague title of the New Frontier. 

“When all is said and done, that’s about all there is to it... .” 

In its search for an issue to put its editorial finger on, the Oregonian then came 
dangerously close to smear by innuendo. Khrushchev, it noted, had been strangely quiet of 
late. “Why? Because Khrushchev does not want to see Dick Nixon elected President of 
the United States. ... It is not Senator Kennedy’s fault that Khrushchev has been quoted as 
saying that Kennedy is a man he could talk to. But... .” 

It seems unnecessary to add that the Oregonian, like all Oregon papers but a few 
downstate and the new, labor-backed Portland Reporter, supported Mr. Nixon. 

“ They likewise gave Maine’s Senator Margaret Chase Smith, re-elected in 1960, female company 
for the first time since 1954, and they helped set an American “first” — two women senators 
elected for full terms on the same day. 

™ Senator Dick Neuberger died but a few days before Oregon’s “filing day,” and Mrs. Neuberger 
quite understandably delayed announcing her candidacy until the last possible moment 
In the event that Mrs. Neuberger determined not to run, Congresswoman Edith Green 
seemed the logical choice to seek the Senate nomination. An exciting game of musical 
chairs resulted, as Portland’s party hopefuls gave thought to Mrs. Green’s seat in the House, 
and ambitious still lesser fry eyed candidacies that might thus be vacated in turn. When 
Mrs. Neuberger finally filed, a lightning chain reaction set in as numbers of Democrats 
returned to earlier plans. 

* Mr. Smith, as President of the state Senate, became a short-time governor by succession on the 
death of Governor Paul Patterson. He was defeated by Democrat Robert Holmes in the 

1956 election for the two remaining years of the Patterson term. 
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the ailing Oregon economy, and so on. On election day, she ran ahead of Mr. 
Kennedy in every Oregon county and carried each congressional district by a 
comfortable margin to win both the “short-term” (until January 1, 1961) and 
the “long-term” seats.?7 

Three of Oregon’s national representatives proved the pull of incumbency 
by winning re-election handily and without extending themselves. Edith Green 
campaigned mostly for Kennedy, but she carried Portland’s Third District, for 
the fourth time, by an easy 63.9 per cent against a little-known Republican, 
Wallace Lee, whose slogan followed the line taken of his two immediate pred- 
ecessors;'* Mrs. Green does not attract strong opposition any more, for the task 
of meeting her in her Portland stronghold, where solid labor is joined by much of 
the business community in her support,’® makes cagier Republicans quail. Vet- 
eran Republican Congressman Walter Norblad won in the First District with 
nearly the same two-to-one majority while hardly campaigning at all; his oppo- 
nent, Marv Owens, won the Democratic primary while a soldier stationed in 
California and found campaigning difficult himself. Democrat Al Ullman re- 
peated in Eastern Oregon’s Second District by 59.6 per cent, beating Ronald 
Phair by running “on his record.” 

In the Fourth District, though, incumbency failed to pay off, as Dr. Edwin 
Durno won by 51.2 per cent over Democratic Congressman Gharles Porter, a 
highly personable and admittedly intelligent lawyer with three terms behind him. 
The campaign swirled almost entirely around Porter’s foreign policy interests. 
Republicans made much of Porter’s outspoken position in favor of easing tensions 
with a recognized Red China and similar “new approaches” to the cold war, and 
some extreme literature painted him pink or even a darker hue. More serious 
to the Porter cause, though, appears to have been the widely held conviction 
that his almost exclusive concern with foreign affairs made him slight the welfare 
of his largely lumber-oriented constituency; there are few political crimes for 
which punishment more inevitably follows. 


Tue State Orrices: REPUBLICAN VICTORY AND DEFEAT 


Republicans took confidence, with some reason, from the easy victories of 
Republican incumbents, both interim appointees of Governor Mark Hatfield, for 
the two offices whose holders (with the Governor) form the State Board of 
Control. Howell Appling, successful young heavy equipment dealer, personally 
conducted an unusually smooth campaign to defeat by 54.7 per cent well-known 





"Strangely, 8,000 more persons voted on the short-term than on the long-term race. That most 
of the drop-outs were Democrats (perhaps low-income, low-education level Democrats) is 
indicated by the fact that Mrs. Neuberger won the short term by 74,000 and the long term 
by only 67,500. 

Less Government, more individual responsibility. Less taxes and more spendable income.’ 
Mrs. Green’s first opponent, in 1954, was popular, liberal T.V. commentator Tom Lawson 
McCall, who put up a good fight. No subsequent Republican candidate has come up to 
40 per cent of the vote. 

"A 1958 study by the Portland State College Political Research Bureau showed that Republican 


men voted almost three to two for Mrs. Green. Republican women, by contrast, voted 
against her almost two to one. 
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liberal Democrat Monroe Sweetland, the same man Hatfield beat for the same 
job (but by only 51.3 per cent) in 1956. Howard Belton, former banker and in- 
surance agent, won as state treasurer only a little less handily against Democrat 
Ward Cook. Both victors stressed state economy in their campaigns, Appling 
in particular going well beyond Governor Hatfield’s expressed position on the 
matter. Mr. Appling, incidentally, is a Catholic, and his success seems to point 
up Mr. Kennedy’s failure; either Mr. Appling’s religious preference was largely 
unknown, or it was ignored for state office as not for the presidency —- or more 
probably he overcame the handicap from a combination of both factors.?° 

The Democrats salvaged the post of attorney general. Incumbent Robert 
Thornton defeated Carl Francis, his opponent four years before, by a margin 
somewhat larger than his very narrow one of 1956. Mr. Francis ran largely on 
the same plank that almost won for him before — Mr. Thornton’s failure vigor- 
ously to follow up Portland’s vice scandals of 1956 — but apparently the voters 
had forgotten or forgiven or grown weary of the issue. 

The Democrats salvaged the state legislature too, but not comfortably; their 
lead in the House fell to 31-29 and almost disappeared altogether, and even 
before the legislature met their apparently solid 20-10 control of the Senate dis- 
solved in a factional fight that bid fair to give Republicans the balance of power. 
The Democratic legislative problem in victory seems altogether similar to that the 
party faces in the national Congress, for proportionately as many “conservative 
Democrats” were elected to the Oregon House and Senate as regularly come to 
their national counterparts from the South.2* A conservative coalition is ob- 
viously in the making, and its first victory has already been achieved as the dis- 
sident Senate Democrats broke away from the party’s pre-session caucus to join 
Republicans in selecting a coalition Democrat as Senate president in place of the 
caucus choice. The appeals of Democratic State Chairman Robert Straub have 
been eloquent but unavailing. 


THE MEASURES 


Oregon voters likewise balloted on some fifteen direct legislation measures, 
and Portland residents on eleven more. As usual, the electorate picked and chose 


*” Mr. Appling did not mention his religion during the campaign, and Mr. Sweetland scrupulousls 
avoided the subject. A University of Oregon Political Research Bureau study disclosed 
that most voters were unaware of Mr. Appling’s faith, and that opposition to his candidacy 
was greater among Fundamentalist voters, at least, who did know than among those who 


didn’t. 
* Portland is supposedly Oregon’s liberal, cosmopolitan community. But of the five Democrats 
chosen in the primary to run for the five Multnomah County Senate seats at stake in 1960 
three are recognized conservatives who filled their pages in the Voter’s Pamphlet with 
statements like these: 
Thomas Mahoney: “Constant tax increases must stop. Expenditures must be cut 
Walter Pearson: “Pearson, as President of the Senate, was instrumental in keeping the 
budget expenses in line.” 
Lew Wallace: “Lew Wallace’s campaign for the State Senate is based on economy 
government and checking the waste of taxpayers’ money.” 
Mr. Wallace died before the general election. Mr. Mahoney and Mr. Pearson, how 
ever, were highly instrumental in breaking the Senate caucus decision to choose their Port- 
land colleague, Alf Corbett, as presiding officer. 
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zmong the legislative tidbits offered them. Of the more important state bills, 
the voters approved the compulsory retirement of judges, permissive legislation 
for financing of urban redevelopment projects, authorization for bonding self- 
liquidating buildings for higher education, and expansion of the Veterans Home 
Loan Fund; they turned down daylight saving time (again), prosecution by in- 
formation, authorization to bond for non-self-liquidating state buildings, income 
tax revision, and billboard control. In Portland, the voters accepted an increased 
tax for badly needed improvement of the city’s sewage system and bonds to im- 
prove the docks in Portland harbor; but they swamped six other finance bills, 
for the zoo, parks, grade crossings, traffic lights, civil defense, and increases in the 
police and firemen’s pension fund.?? As they have in past years, precinct analyses 
in Portland show conclusively in 1960 that low-income Democrats vote by far 
the most “No’s” on finance bills, and high-income Republicans the fewest, so 
perhaps Portland’s conservative Democrats are properly in line at that. 


Tue Future: Prospecr out oF RETROSPECT 


That Oregon has become a true two-party state, in which candidates on both 
ides take their chances from election to election, is now abundantly evident. It 
seems equally obvious, though, that neither party is entirely ready for the millen- 
nium that has arrived. Republicans and Democrats alike lack both the machinery 
and the spirit for party responsibility in almost any degree, and the plight of both 
parties, but especially the Democrats, in 1961 emphasizes the point. 

Neither party can escape the task of some rebuilding in the years ahead, nor 
danger of a disastrous collapse of party harmony. The Democrats’ need is 
ious, unless Senator Morse and Representative Green, the party’s two strong- 
+ & 


ol 


gures, can pull themselves and the party together more than now seems 
likely; Mrs. Green, the original Kennedy power in Oregon, has much federal 
tronage at her command, and she may be able to use it to build a nucleus of 
wer or even to reshape the party’s leadership, as then National Committeeman 
Monroe Sweetland did during Harry Truman’s presidency ten years ago. The 
Republicans seem at the moment in better stead — peculiarly, perhaps, for a 
minority party — but they too have their problems. Mark Hatfield, whose posi- 
nm seemed unassailable but a short year ago; may have built a real rival for 
himself in Howell Appling, whose position comes much closer than his own to 
the ideal of the conservative party wing that Mr. Hatfield so rudely dislodged 
in and after 1958. That wing still chafes, and any sizable setback for Mr. Hat- 
ield might lead to real party trouble. 
Meanwhile 1962 is approaching, and then both Mr. Morse’s Senate seat and 
Mr. Hatfield’s gubernatorial chair will be contested. At the moment, each of these 


The effect of extensive programs of public “education” is apparent from 1960’s list of measures 

n and lost. On the state level, emphatically the heaviest campaigning went into support 
t bonding authorization for higher education’s self-liquidating buildings, which won by a 

large margin while bonds for other state buildings lost; and into opposition to billboard 
ntrol, which went down more heavily than seemed likely. The only city finance bills to 
given intensive campaign support were the two unspectacular measures that won 
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party powers insists that he will run again, and for the office he now holds. Mr. 
Hatfield’s next step is obviously the Senate (assuming the vice presidency is 
unavailable); Mr. Morse has nowhere to go but where he is (assuming a Supreme 
Court bench is out of reach). Very probably the two men will not meet, for 
Mr. Hatfield is cagey and Mr. Morse is tough; but if they do, it will be a spectac- 
ular fight. And even if they don’t, there is drama brewing, of a nature more 
unpredictable than for some years past. 
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IGHLIGHTING the 1960 Utah elections were some unusual and record- 

breaking events. Among these were principally the bitter battle for the 

governorship, which produced probably the most scurrilous election 
campaign in the state’s history; the actions of the General Authorities of the Mor- 
mon church at the time of the appearances in the state of the two presidential 
nominees, John F. Kennedy and Richard M. Nixon, which called for a review 
of the position of the Mormon church in Utah politics; the close results in the 
two congressional races but especially in that of the First District; and the equally 
close contests, with one upset, for the other four elective state offices, secretary 
of state, attorney general, auditor, and treasurer. 

In the gubernatorial race, George Dewey Clyde, the Republican incumbent, 
retained his office by winning from a much younger opponent, William Bar- 
locker, mayor of St. George, county seat in Washington County in the south- 
western corner of the state. Clyde received 193,331 or 52.6 per cent of the 367,- 
265 votes cast for governor. Richard M. Nixon received 203,723 or 54.7 per cent 
f the 371,805 votes cast for the presidential candidates.” 

This percentage, though high for a two-party state such as Utah, was almost 
ten points below President Eisenhower’s 64.6 per cent in 1956 and about four 
points less than the President’s 58.9 figure in 1952. The difference of 10,394 votes 
between the totals cast for governor and president can be accounted for on the 
ground that some Republican voters either cast a single-shot vote for Nixon or, 
after voting for Nixon, cast their gubernatorial vote for Barlocker, who ran 5,959 
votes ahead of Kennedy. However, Barlocker ran an average of approximately 
6,000 votes behind the four other Democratic candidates for state office and a 
little over 10,000 votes behind the two Democratic congressional candidates, 
ndicating that many Democrats voted for Clyde. 

Democrats won both congressional contests by close margins. In the First 
District, the open seat® was sought and won by M. Blaine Peterson by only 64 
votes after the first count. This was Peterson’s second try for this position; in 
1958, he had lost to the incumbent Dr. Henry Aldous Dixon, who was the lone 
Republican in the state to win or retain a major office in that year. Peterson’s 
opponent was A. Walter Stevenson, a newcomer, indeed a novice, in politics. 
The final official score was 65,939 to 65,871. 

In the Second District, Congressman David S. King had perhaps a little 
more difficulty retaining his seat against his Republican opponent, Sherman 


Clyde was sixty-two, Barlocker, thirty-nine. 


‘This figure exceeded the previous high in 1956 by approximately 37,000, which was almost the 
majority by which Nixon carried the state in 1960. However, from 1950 to 1960 the state’s 
population increase was 29.4 per cent. 

Republican incumbent, Dr. Henry Aldous Dixon, previously had announced his retirement 
rom politics at the end of this term, his third. 

‘The final official difference was 68 votes, in favor of Peterson. The Republicans threatened legal 


tion to force a recount but abandoned their plan, principally because of the high cost and 
the difficulties involved in such action. 
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Lloyd, president of the state Senate and chairman of the state Legislative Coun- 
cil, than he had in winning it for the first time two years previously from former 
Congressman William A. Dawson. With a record of two years in office, King 
was vulnerable. Lloyd tried with great effort to create the image that King was 
a spender, a liberal, a left-winger, a socialist, and by implication even a radical, 
and that he had COPE’s (AFL-CIO) support. Lloyd tried to draw King out 
with some statements which would condemn him with the electorate, but King 
maintained his poise; he was too astute and adroit for this maneuver. With the 
same approach of talking about politically “safe” subjects like the nation’s space 
policies and the need to protect foods and drugs, and by shaking thousands of 
hands, the tactic he employed very effectively in 1958, King beat back a hard 
challenge and won with 118,266 votes or 50.8 per cent of the total 232,833 votes 
cast in the Second District. 

The total vote for secretary of state was 364,549; for attorney general, 
363,482; for state treasurer, 363,084; and for state auditor, 363,739. These totals 
supported the claim that some voters cast a single-shot vote for a presidential 
candidate but presented a complicated picture by virtue of the fact that the 
incumbent Republican secretary of state, Lamont Toronto, and attorney general, 
Walter L. Budge, retained their offices, while a Republican incumbent treasurer, 
Sherman J. Preece, won the office of auditor and a lone Democrat, Sharp Larsen, 
Salt Lake County treasurer, won the: treasurer’s office from the incumbent state 
auditor, Sid Lambourne.® In Utah, the auditor and treasurer cannot succeed 
themselves. As a result, provided they are from the same party, which has 
usually been the case in the past, they stand alternately for these two offices. 

Several incidents of some interest to observers of the local political scene 
occurred at the state nominating conventions of both parties. First perhaps were 
the actions of and the treatment accorded to former governor J. Bracken Lee. 
Lee, given a cold shoulder by the delegates, said he wanted to become a national 
convention delegate so that he could give his support for the presidential nomina- 
tion to Arizona’s Senator Barry Goldwater. 

This time, however, the regular Republicans thwarted the usually quick- 
witted and nimble-stepping former governor, now Salt Lake City’s turbulent 
mayor. Before the voting for the delegate designation, the convention delegates, 
on a motion from Secretary of State Lamont Toronto, adopted a rule which 
specified that a ballot for the at-large election, to be counted, must be marked 
for at least five candidates,® thereby prohibiting so-called “single-shot” voting. 
The principal contest was between Governor Clyde, who was high with 432 
votes, W. Cleon Skousen, who was fifth with 273 votes, and Mayor Lee, who 
* Toronto beat back the challenge of Laurel Brown, former Democratic Salt Lake county chair 

man (1958-60). Budge won from William H. Henderson, who waged a hard campaig 
for himself and the Democrats; he is slated to replace Pratt Kesler, former Republican state 


chairman (1948-52), as federal district attorney. Preece’s victory can be viewed 
comeback.’ In the 1959 Salt Lake City mayoralty primary, he was fourth in a field 
Preece’s opponent in the state race was the popular incumbent Salt Lake City auditor, Louis 
Holley 

* Fourteen delegates were to be chosen, with as many alternates. Only eight were elected at large 





The other places were filled by convention rules. For the eight at-large places there were 
sixty-eight candidates. 
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suffered a humiliating defeat, drawing only 125 votes. Skousen, who shortly 
before had been fired as Salt Lake City’s police chief, proceeded to announce 
his candidacy for the gubernatorial nomination. This action forced Clyde to 
announce his candidacy for re-election. Lamont Gunderson, Salt Lake County 
Commission chairman and Lee’s choice, announced his candidacy soon after. 
Lewis H. (Dude) Larson, former state senator, had announced his earlier. 

The principal activity at the Democratic state nominating convention cen- 
tered around Ira Huggins’ (a former president of the state Senate and Ogden 
attorney) efforts to discredit Alonzo Hopkin (state senator and Mormon stake 
president), chiefly on the grounds that he was not a good vote-getter and that he 
had not been a loyal Democrat.’ The struggle here appeared to be between 
Huggins and Hopkin for the Mormon delegate vote,® since Barlocker, though a 
Mormon, was not as active a member of the church. 

Huggins disputed the allegation that Hopkin was the candidate of the L.D.S. 
church. He had circulated a facsimile of an official letter from the First Presi- 
dency to the stake presidents (local Mormon administrative officials) with the 
following words underscored: “We should under any circumstances be entirely 
impartial as between candidates of nominees, regardless of party affiliation.” ® 

In the convention vote Barlocker won a close first-place victory with 300 
votes; Huggins was second with 287, Hopkin third with 220, and Sheldon Brew- 
ster last with 80, a not unexpected result. Brewster, speaker of the House of 
Representatives, was utterly disliked by labor and other groups whom he had 
vutraged in the 1959 legislative session. 

In the primary, Barlocker nailed down the Democratic nomination by a 
majority of 43,000 votes over Huggins and led all other candidates by a substan- 
tial margin. However, the statewide percentages were 54.5 Democratic and 45.5 
Republican. Clyde won nomination on the GOP ticket by a comfortable 13,867 
margin but polled only two-thirds of the Barlocker total. This result was not 
an unmixed blessing for the Democrats: it made them and Barlocker somewhat 
if not entirely confident, and it tended also to obscure the real effect which 
undercurrents of rumor and innuendo about Barlocker’s allegedly extra-marital 
behavior, which reportedly led to a divorce from his first wife, had had on the 
electorate’s “subconscience.” Also revealed by the court records was the fact 
that his present wife had applied for a divorce, although the application subse- 


Huggins pointed out that Hopkin ran only 5,000 votes ahead of his opponent in the 1956 
elections and not the 33,000 votes claimed in his literature, and then he ran against U.S 
Senator Wallace F. Bennett, the “most unpopular man on the Republican ticket.” He 
claimed many Hopkin votes were anti-Bennett and not pro-Hopkin. Hopkin did run 33,0 
votes ahead of Adlai Stevenson. 

In his announcement, Huggins reminded the electorate that “his [own] activity in the church 
included four years as bishop of the Ogden 10th Ward, superintendency of three Sunday 
Schools; superintendent of Stake Sunday School Board, and a member of the Mt. Ogden 
Stake High Council.” Deseret News and Salt Lake Telegram, February 6, 1960. 

e letter was dated May 23, 1960. Huggins’ letter to the convention delegates was dated July 
8, 1960. In 1958 and 1960, Hopkin reportedly had the personal support of Henry D. Moyle, 
Democratic member of the First Presidency, the highest ranking council of the Mormon 
church. The other two members were David O. McKay and J. Reuben Clark, both Re 
publicans. 
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quently had become dormant. These became the basis for the “smear” against 
Barlocker: individual imaginations and group political interests and ambitions 
did the rest. 

The story of the gubernatorial election lay in the downhill slide of Bar- 
locker’s popularity, in spite of all countermeasures,’® between the primary and 
the final elections and the astonishing rise in Governor Clyde’s popularity. Clyde 
had been very unpopular personally, even with his Republican colleagues, who 
had concluded earlier in the year that he could not win. 

Governor Clyde was very disturbed the day after the primary. The Repub 
lican party was split in the convention and in the primary, and it was not until 
about four weeks before the election that it closed ranks and supported him in 
the final drive. At approximately the same time, the Democratic party was split- 
ting up into the separate candidate campaigns; each man for himself, without 
any, or the least possible, ties with Barlocker. 

In a positive sense, Governor Clyde believed correctly that the turning point 
came when he took his message to the people in a direct, personal approach. 
Also helping him and hurting Barlocker were the debates in which they engaged 
jointly on the same platform."! Barlocker, who could not express himself cor- 
rectly and clearly, was no match for his informed and educated opponent.’? Not 
only did the “issues” begin to clarify but also the personalities of the two men 
began to come into focus revealing Clyde’s more desirable qualities as a repre- 
sentative of the state of Utah." Apparently the voters simply decided that they 
did not want to be represented by a man who knew little or nothing about gov- 
ernment, and who made absurd statements because he had not done his home 
work. If Barlocker had campaigned as a country boy with a picturesque way of 
expressing himself, he might have surmounted many hurdles. But he presented 
himself as an educated man, and as a success in business and public life. The 
discrepancies between his personal claims and his public performance were ob- 
vious. If a vote had been taken on October 20, he might have won. He was 
ruined politically during the last two or three weeks of the campaign. The cou} 
de grace on Barlocker’s chances at the polls was delivered by the ubiquitous 
Ernest Wilkinson, the millionaire-lawyer-president of Brigham Young University. 
In the fading moments he appeared on a long television program, and in a well- 
documented and well-supported statement, he portrayed Barlocker as an irre- 
sponsible person and Clyde, though perhaps dull, as a responsible, trusted, 


* Barlocker’s managers published a colorful illustrated brochure emphasizing his humble origins 
and his record as a self-made man. The story ended with an appropriate family picture with 
the caption, “A Native Utahn—a Devoted Family Man.” Barlocker was instructed not 
to appear in public at any time without his wife. 

" These debates were held at group meetings, such as the Rotary Club, and on television. In the 
final stretch of the campaign, Barlocker refused to debate with Clyde, whereupon Clyd 
“pursued” Barlocker and chided him for evading joint personal appearances. 

” Before becoming governor in 1956, Clyde had been dean of the college of engineering at Utah 
State University and had served both the federal and state governments in various technical 
capacities. 

* Early in the year Clyde invited small groups of Republican delegates for dinner in his home, 
held separate meetings with departmental employees in the state capitol, visited most I 

cities and towns in the state, and spoke before as many audiences as he could, jointly ' 

his opponent as often as possible. 
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experienced and efficient public servant. Reciting a lawyer’s brief he tore huge 
gaps in Barlocker’s position on what had become the alleged issues in the cam- 
paign — state welfare, highways, tourist industry, education, tax increases, the 
alleged failure of the Clyde administration to expand the economy of the state, 
the Clyde administration’s extravagance, Barlocker’s administration as mayor of 
St. George, and the mayor’s financial record. In truth, Wilkinson, a one-time 
Democrat, wrapped up what had come to be the thinking of many voters, regard- 
less of party affiliation, with this concluding paragraph: “I have decided for 
myself that the Mayor of St. George, as a candidate for Governor of Utah, has 
shown himself to be flagrantly irresponsible, and that I cannot in good conscience 
vote for him. . . . I, therefore, intend to vote for the responsible candidate, George 
Dewey Clyde.” 

Barlocker made a last-minute effort to dispel the idea that he would be irre- 
sponsible as governor by appointing a citizen advisory board which would serve 
with him if he became governor. This unusual, even unique, counter-technique 
in Utah politics became the butt for some sharp exchanges between party spokes- 
men and did little or nothing to suggest that Barlocker would be a “responsible” 
governor. 

In Utah, the appearances of the presidential candidates during the heat of 
a campaign take on the aspect of a play for the Mormon vote. Usually the 
visitors call upon the First Presidency of the Mormon church and speak from 
the podium of the famous Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake City. Invariably 
they mention the courageous independence of the pioneers and then express the 
wish that the whole nation had more of this quality. But in this year, the appeal 
was somewhat different and decidedly unusual. 

Before his address in the Tabernacle, Kennedy called upon L.D.S. church 
President David O. McKay who promised him that if he were elected “the 
Church would support him.” The Democrats were quite satisfied with the friend- 
ly manner in which President McKay had received Kennedy. But the highlight 
f the visit was Kennedy’s address that evening in the Tabernacle. 

Well-informed Mormons stated that Kennedy sounded better versed in Mor- 
mon history and doctrine than any “gentile” ** who had spoken in Salt Lake 
City. These and others suggested the speech had been ghost-written for him 
with the intention of making a strong appeal to the Mormon voters; they hinted 
that probably an apostle™® had had a hand in preparing it. For example, he 
referred to “the Prophet Joseph Smith,” “what Brigham Young had said when 
he Lord revealed to him,” and “what the Lord said in Section 101 of the Doc- 
trine and Covenants” (exclusively Mormon scripture). In addition, he eulogized 
former U.S. Senator Reed Smoot (1903-33) and favorably mentioned Secretary 

f Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, both rock-ribbed Republicans and Mormon 
apostles. 

Actually, the whole episode presented an excellent study of propaganda 
technique in the case of a Catholic campaigning for the presidency of the United 


Gentile” is the Mormon term for non-Mormon. In Utah, a Jew is a “gentile.” 
‘An “apostle” is one of the twelve members of the ruling council of the Mormon church. 
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States in a state with 70 per cent of its population members of another single 
church. However, the event was not without its broader aspects for the student 
of politics. Kennedy did more than try to teach a lesson in religious tolerance 
to the electorate by drawing an analogy between himself, a Catholic, and Reed 
Smoot, a Mormon and a United State senator for thirty years. He tried also to 
point out that perhaps the United States had failed to propagate effectively 
abroad the role that religious liberty had played in the development of the 
nation. The more positive aspects of Kennedy’s “sermon” were lost in the angry 
mood of the Republicans, both Mormon and non-Mormon, who thought that 
Kennedy and the Democrats had made some headway with the Mormon vote. 
Nixon was cordial and eulogistic, but neither as specific nor as appealing in 
his reference to the Mormons. His speech was all but forgotten when President 
McKay, in his personal meeting with the GOP candidate, gave him more than 
the friendly greeting he had extended to his rival. The Associated Press reported 
the meeting as follows: 
In Salt Lake City Monday Nixon got what sounded like the blessing of President David O. McKay 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Two weeks ago McKay seemed unusually 
friendly to Senator John F. Kennedy when he dropped by to pay his respects. But Nixon got 


more than a friendly greeting. “I told your competitor that if he is successful in November, we 
would be behind him. I said today that I hope you are.” 


The statement was interpreted generally and widely as an outright endorsement 
of Richard M. Nixon. Subsequently the members of the church were told by 
President McKay that “Vice President Nixon is the Republican nominee for 
President, and as a Republican, I wish him success. This is not to be interpreted 
as a Church endorsement for Mr. Nixon. Members of the Church who favor 
Senator Kennedy should, of course, feel free to express their choice.” *® The best 
interpretation to account for President McKay’s statement was that it was a slip 
of the tongue. The president is eighty-six years of age. Actually a life-long and 
sometimes active Republican, he said what he felt and believed, but he probably 
did not intend to say it at that moment and under those circumstances. 

Other results in the state elections were quite favorable for the Democrats. 
They won both congressional seats, increasing their Washington delegation from 
two to three of the four members. They also won the state legislature.'’ In Salt 
Lake County, although they lost one of the two county commission posts which 
were open, the Democrats achieved a majority of two to one on the commission 
for the first time in almost a decade and won control over nine-tenths or more 
of the patronage. They lost three of the four other elected state officials, but 
these losses were by very close margins; and they won the state treasurer’s office. 
In these cases the Barlocker “smear” might have rubbed off favorably on the 
Republican candidate. 


. 


* Letter from A. Hamer Reiser, Assistant Secretary to the First Presidency, dated November 3, 
1960. Reiser was instructed by President McKay to quote him only in this manner. 

*In 1958, the count stood 42 Democrats and 22 Republicans in the 64-member House of Rep- 

resentatives; in 1960 the score favored the Democrats 36 to 28. In 1958, in the Senate, 

there were 13 Republicans and 12 Democrats; in 1960, the Democrats held 14 seats, the 

Republicans 11. 
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The initial effect of the personal Nixon endorsement reportedly was to cause 
Democratic financial sources, especially in the nation’s capitol, to abandon con- 
gressional candidate Peterson’s campaign. This result was soon offset, however, 
by the Republicans’ smear of Barlocker and by the Democrats’ disillusionment 
with their gubernatorial nominee. As a result, Democratic workers in the north- 
ern part of the state concentrated their efforts on Peterson. When A. Walter 
Stevenson announced his Republican candidacy, he emphasized his record in 
the Mormon church, the Boy Scout movement, and Rotary Club. His appeal, 
somewhat juvenile for a man almost sixty years of age, hardly portrayed him as 
suited for the hard realities of political life in Washington. 

In all of Stevenson’s releases to the newspapers there appeared the skilled 
professional hands of Senator Wallace F. Bennett, Representative Dixon, and 
their able Washington staffs. The emphasis in their releases and advertisements 
was on the contribution of the Eisenhower-Nixon team to the development of 
water resources in the First District and the inadequacy of the proposed Kennedy 
farm program. Occasionally Stevenson’s headquarters fired a missile on foreign 
aid (he was opposed to it), peace (he was for it), and Nixon’s qualifications 
(very superior) for the presidency. There was nothing original or singular in any 
of Stevenson’s utterances or writings. 

In the meantime, his rival campaigned very well, and much better than he 
had done two years previously. For obvious reasons, Peterson emphasized his 

wn L.D.S. church activities and personal family life. He paid more attention 
than he had in 1958 to the smaller counties outside his home county, Weber, 
the largest of the twenty-five in the district."* Peterson was the first Democrat 
to be elected to Congress from Ogden, Weber County’s seat and Utah’s second 
largest city. Some belated developments aided Stevenson. Dixon, who had re- 
mained aloof from the campaign before the primary, endorsed Stevenson in 
several key places, and he also benefited from President McKay’s Nixon endorse- 
ment. Also, the excellent Republican Weber County organization diverted some 
of its efforts from Clyde to Stevenson. 

In traditionally Democratic Weber County, a Republican, in order to win 
the district, must keep his maximum loss margin within 4,000 votes. The polls 
indicated that Stevenson was only a few percentage points behind on this score 
a week before the election. Using the names of many top opinion leaders, prin- 

ipally in northern Utah, the Republicans sent a “scare” letter to 30,000 pros- 
pective voters. The letter charged that the pledge made by Senator Kennedy 
that were he elected, he would locate the defense industries of the United States 
in the areas of heavy unemployment, could wreck the economy of northern Utah 
where 30 per cent of the income springs from defense establishments. ‘Worst 


“Utah has two congressional districts. The First District comprises twenty-five counties with a 
population of 315,316. Weber County’s population is 109,741 — 34.8 per cent of the Dis- 
trict and 12.4 per cent of the state. Politically and economically, Weber has more in common 
with the three heavily populated and highly industrial counties to the south, Davis, Salt 
Lake, and Utah. These three with Tooele County comprise the Second District, with 
64.4 per cent of the state’s 890,627 people. 
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of all,” the letter read, “it [the pledge] ignored the purpose for which defense 
plants are established, strategic value!” °° 

In the primary election, over 36 per cent more Democrats voted in the First 
District than did Republicans. In Weber County, however, the Republicans did 
better proportionately than they had done two years previously. This meant that 
the defection from the Republican party had occurred throughout the state, par- 
tially because voters came out in great numbers to support southern Utah’s 
Barlocker and Bill Bruhn, and partially because of the economic distress of the 
rural areas which have been drought-stricken for many years. The fact that 
Utah’s rural district voted Democratic in greater numbers in this than in previous 
election years may dispel the notion that the newly urbanized areas are becoming 
Democratic and the rural areas Republican. 

It would not require very much analysis to account for Nixon’s victory in 
Utah. It would be more difficult to account for Barlocker’s spectacular rise, with 
the primary as the apogee, and then his rapid decline in popularity. Articulate 
voters will ask themselves whether Barlocker would have lost in any event, due 
to the revelations in public debates with Clyde of his own obvious shortcomings 
as a political and public personality. As some corollary questions one might ask, is 
a so-called “smear” a “smear” when what is being bruited about has a basis in 
fact? How much should a person’s private life, good or bad from the stand- 
point of dominant group or community standards, count as a qualification for 
holding public office? Put another way, should “character” play a role in politics 
and in political propaganda? 

In Barlocker’s case, the most succinct statement to account for his defeat 
should be “he was just found out.” One might suggest that school teachers give 
increased attention in the future to inculcating in their pupils respect for one’s 
mother tongue and to Seneca’s proverb, that speech is the index to the mind. 
Had these admonitions been heeded, perhaps the 1960 Utah election could have 
been characterized as the most educational instead of the most scurrilous in the 
state’s history. 


” Paradoxically, this theme had been used against Dixon in the 1958 campaign by Peterson 
This propaganda missile boomeranged when Dixon fired an effective counter-blast based 
upon the argument that the location of defense plants was not determined by politicans but 

by consideration of “strategic value.” 
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ASHINGTON VOTERS continued their traditional voting pattern 

of being unpredictable, independent, and splitting their tickets. Most 

observers were confident that Kennedy would win by a small to 
moderate margin and that incumbent Governor Albert D. Rosellini, presumably 
running behind Kennedy, would lose. Most private polls foresaw this result. 
Instead, Nixon won the state by 29,926 votes (Eisenhower carried it in 1956 with 
a 97,428 plurality), representing only 50.70 per cent of the popular vote. Gover- 
nor Rosellini was re-elected by only 17,876 votes, a substantial reduction from 
his 108,732 vote margin in 1956. All of the remaining seven Democratic incum- 
bents in statewide offices won re-election by a plurality ranging from 31,000 to 
landslide proportions of over 400,000 votes. The office of Insurance Commis- 
ioner, vacated by a Democrat, was won by a former deputy in his office. 

On a long ballot of propositions the voters were discriminating, generally 
favoring fairly high property tax levels for the schools, daylight saving time, and 
a much needed state civil service system. The last mentioned placed state 
agencies under civil service in December 1960. They approved, over the opposi- 

yn of much of the legal profession, a joint tenancy of property act ostensibly 
lesigned to reduce probate costs, and a dam construction measure to help 
protect salmon. They refused to repeal certain restrictions against land owner- 
hip by aliens and to permit the sale of liquor by the drink in taverns. 

The tide for Democratic state legislative candidates remained strong (as in 
years past) as it did also for Republican congressmen., This curious paradox is 
explained by the marked tendency of the voters to return incumbents irrespec- 
tive of party label of office if they are satisfied with their performance. Only four 
incumbents for the U.S. Senate have been defeated since the Seventeenth 


Amen 
Amen 


dment, and of eighty-eight House contests involving incumbents since 1932, 
seven have gone down to defeat." 
hir 


3utle 


nly A Republican seat in southwestern 
wgton vacated by the death of Russell Mack was captured by Mrs. Julia 
Hansen, a Democrat, who had served prominently for twelve years in the 
state legislature. Washington’s congressional delegation is now composed of the 
five incumbent Republicans and two Democrats. The Democrats gained one 
state Senate seat to dominate 36 to 13. Even though losing several House seats 
the Democrats still hold a 59 to 40 advantage in that body. 
The Democratic presidential race began more than a year in advance of the 
ynal conventions. Senators Humphrey, Symington, and Kennedy visited the 
in 1959, appearing at party dinners and on television programs and meeting 
h party leaders and the press. Each found a popular following but no tidal 
ve of enthusiasm was developed for any of them. Adlai Stevenson, a frequent 
r to the state, appeared to possess the most cohesive and articulate group 
upporters. By the time the state convention was held in May, Humphrey 


On this and other voting habits in Washington State, see Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., and Hugh A 
Bone, Washington Politics (New York: New York University Press, 1960). 
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had withdrawn but Kennedy and Symington appeared again to address the con- 
vention, and Lyndon Johnson also made a dramatic visit to Spokane to speak 
to the convention. All three had well-run demonstrations but the Kennedy 
parade and visit seemed to generate the most enthusiasm. 

The Republican situation offered a contrast. Nixon was generally popular 
among the more conservative Republicans from 1954 on and gradually won over 
most of the Eisenhower Republicans. A few of the more liberal cast became 
interested in Governor Nelson Rockefeller. Rockefeller came to the state late 
in 1959 but found there, as elsewhere, that the smooth-running Nixon forces had 
virtually sewed up support for the Vice President. 

Nixon forces were in charge of a former speaker of the state House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mort Frayn, who did a highly competent job and remained in 
command from the precinct caucuses up through the county conventions to the 
state convention. In a remarkable departure from precedent they succeeded in 
getting the state convention to abandon a forty-year practice of sending the state’: 
delegation uninstructed. The convention bound the twenty-four-member delega- 
tion to Nixon and to Representative Thomas Pelly of Seattle for Vice President. 
The delegation was strongly dominated by party officials and, while loyal to 
Eisenhower and Nixon, the members were generally conservative. When the 
Rockefeller-Nixon “blitz” on the national platform was announced, many of the 
more conservative were very unhappy. A steady flow of messages from home 
supporting Senator Goldwater led them to demand release from the instruction 
for Nixon because of the Vice President’s insistence on a strong civil rights plank. 
William C. Goodloe, the state chairman and head of the delegation, remained 
loyal to Nixon and a caucus succeeded in stamping out the revolt and holding 
the group in line. Pelly released the group from their obligation to support him 
after Nixon designated Lodge as his choice. 

The selection of Lodge was well received by nearly all in the party, since 
foreign policy was regarded as a basic concern. The factionalism, small in con- 
trast to that in the Democratic party, was soon accommodated and the Republi- 
can campaign for the presidency had an enthusiasm superior to the Kennedy- 
Johnson organization. 

At the Democratic national convention the Washington State delegation 
put on a strong drive for Senator Henry M. Jackson as the vice-presidential 
nominee and obtained considerable support throughout the country and in the 
convention. Jackson’s choice was anticipated only if Kennedy won and Kennedy 
supporters tried hard to unite the delegation to the Massachusetts senator. But 
the independent, unbossed character of the delegation was shown when it refused 
to do this. Of its 27 votes only 14% went to Kennedy, 6% to Stevenson, 3 to 
Symington, 2! to Johnson and ¥2 to Governor Rosellini.? 





* Actually Washington’s instead of Wyoming’s votes could have pushed Kennedy over the top 
because West Virginia and Wisconsin had pledged primary votes for Kennedy which could 
be counted upon and he would have reached the majority before the call of Wyoming's 
vote. Jackson came out for Kennedy shortly before the voting. Although Senator Warren 
G. Magnuson was giving strong support to Jackson for Vice President his tacit support of 

Lyndon Johnson for President was embarrassing and probably weakened somewhat the 

unity needed for Jackson’s cause. 
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The delegation was rife with factionalism. The Kennedy supporters cau- 
cused separately on a few occasions. Stevenson admirers were zealous and un- 
willing to compromise to the very end. The delegation was of decidedly liberal 
persuasion and the choice of Johnson was unwelcome to the great majority of 
the delegates. Jackson’s selection as Democratic National Chairman was generally 
pleasing but surprising to many for the Senator had never been known as a strong 
partisan, a usual requisite for the chairmanship. 

Although Eisenhower carried the state with 54.3 per cent of the popular 
vote in 1956 there was general expectation early in the campaign that Kennedy 
would win. National newsmen. saw a Kennedy victory and usually reliable 
private polls gave him 51 to 52 per cent of the vote and a margin of 4 to 5 per 
cent over Rosellini. The popularity of Senator Jackson and of Magnuson, the 
western states’ chairman for Kennedy, was regarded as a solid asset. October 
figures, though not released until after the election, showed the highest unem- 
ployment in the state for that month since 1949, and the words “slump,” “re- 
cession,” and “decline” were appearing on the financial pages. In addition the 
top brass of the party spoke in the state including Adlai Stevenson, Averill Harri- 
man, Harry Truman, Lyndon Johnson, and several congressional figures. These 
factors plus a large union membership seemed to favor the Democratic candidate. 
The greatest single question over the election results, and one still not satisfac- 
torily answered, is why Kennedy iost and Rosellini won. While Kennedy ran 
about eight percentage points ahead of Stevenson’s 1956 vote nationally, he 
nly ran four points ahead of him in Washington. 

No one factor seems to have been determinative in the Nixon victory. 
Kennedy himself made only one appearance in the state, immediately after 
Labor Day. His downtown rally in Seattle was not very successful and he failed 
to fill the civic auditorium for his major address. In contrast Nixon came to the 
tate three times, visiting Seattle, Vancouver, and Spokane. The last mentioned 
appearance was only five days before the election and he drew huge crowds both 
n his parade and at the coliseum. This gave the Nixon-Lodge forces a great 
boost for a huge last-minute effort while the Kennedy campaign seemed to stall. 

The bulk of the Kennedy campaign was carried by the Citizens for Kennedy. 
There was inadequate liaison between the Democratic state organization and the 
Citizens’ group and little cooperation for long periods of time. The State Chair- 
man rendered much assistance to the Kennedy campaign but the Democratic 
state organization was preoccupied with the Rosellini campaign. For a period 
time at least the Kennedy forces felt that too close identification with Rosel- 
’s presumably losing cause would be harmful to them. As it turned out the 
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lini organization had many more “pros” than “amateurs” while the “ama- 
“urs” predominated in the Citizens for Kennedy. 

From the beginning of 1960 the Nixon organization was superbly run by 
fessionals. After the national convention the Washington State Nixon-Lodge 


ne 


Committee was created with essentially the same pre-convention leadership 
remaining intact. It brought within its scope the Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge 


\» 


encompassing dozens of temporary women’s, men’s, college and other clubs. The 
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Nixon campaign organization had cohesion, unity, and a determined single- 
mindedness of purpose lacking in its Democratic counterpart. It sponsored coffee 
hours during the Nixon television speeches and debates. The objective of saturat- 
ing the state with buttons and literature was accomplished by the distribution 
of an estimated 1,400,000 pieces of literature, 600,000 buttons, and thousands of 
jewelry items. Satisfactory liaison was worked out between the Nixon-Lodge organ- 
ization and the Republican State Committee. Mr. Lodge and many other Republi- 
cans found well-organized rallies awaiting their appearance in the state. The plan 
of the Nixon groups to build up to a crescendo during the last week was obviously 
a mission fulfilled. One of the most successful polls showed, in the last few 
days, a small enough swing to Nixon to elect him, a prediction borne out. 

Washington does not have a particularly large Catholic population and 
“balanced tickets” of ethnic and religious representation are not a usual part of 
the state’s politics. Nevertheless the “religious issue” received much emphasis 
both public and private. Former President Harry Truman in a speech on the 
campus of the University of Washington said much anti-Catholic literature was 
being distributed throughout the country with the tacit acceptance, if not the 
help, of Republican organizations. He named no committees but said he would 
supply evidence to newsmen. This brought a hot disclaimer from the Republican 
State Chairman who was in the audience at the time of Truman’s statement. 

Local candidates ringing doorbells reported that numerous voters inquired 
about their church affiliation. A large volume of both identified and anonymous 
literature was widely circulated among all classes and groups. A paid advertise- 
ment placed in many Seattle community newspapers by one Richard O’Connor 
concluded with an assertion that “a Roman Catholic politician is in a dilemma. 
He cannot be loyal to both our Constitution and his church on the church- 
state question . . . because his church will not let him be free, even in the politi- 
cal field.” Publishers were red-faced when it was learned that the person had 
given both a fictitious name and address. An estimated quarter of a million re- 
prints were distributed anonymously.‘ 

The Democratic party was faced with proposing a state ticket containing 
many Catholic incumbents elected in 1956. Governor Rosellini and several 
others were of that faith as well as the speaker of the House. Many Democrat 
privately admitted that this was one of the reasons why the delegation was less 
strongly pro-Kennedy before the Democratic convention. The election was 
emotionally disturbing to many Catholics and probably resulted in split-ticket 
voting; the same was probably true of many Protestant Democrats.® 


* Half of the people of the state claim no religious membership, 61.6 per cent of the remainder 
Protestant, 37 per cent are Catholic and about 1 per cent, Jewish. See National Coun 
Churches of Christ, Churches and Church Membership in the United States. Series B, No. 8 

* The ad was placed in the last issue before the election sc that a rejoinder was impossible. The 
person who placed this ad was subsequently located but his name never was made public 
The editor of the University District Herald published a front page editorial on Novemb 
9, 1960, which said in part, “We were victimized by this person as were other community 
newspapers who also ran this material. This is a matter of deep regret to us.” 

*In discussing the influence of religion in the campaign with newsmen and political leaders, the 
writer found near unanimity that Kennedy’s religious faith was of no assistance to him 
and that it was probably a handicap which neutralized certain assets noted earlier. 
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As in previous elections most of the press editorially supported the Republi- 
can candidate. The editorials expressed concern over Kennedy's “youthfulness” 
and his “big spending” proposals and emphasized the importance of the “experi- 
ence of the Nixon-Lodge team.” Kennedy received generally fair treatment in 
the news columns and Democratic leaders publicly commended the press in its 
attitude toward their candidate. 

The pattern of voting throughout the state contained few surprises. Nixon 
carried twenty-three of the state’s thirty-nine counties, including those usually 
Republican, and Kennedy carried the traditionally Democratic ones. Kennedy 
ran well in such cities as Vancouver, Tacoma, Everett, and Pasco and carried 
all of the Olympic Peninsula and coastal counties. Nixon did well in suburbia, 
fruit-growing and farm areas and, most important, Seattle and Spokane. Except 
for sparsely populated Grant county in central Washington, Nixon captured no 
strongly Democratic counties and Kennedy made no inroads in predominantly 
Republican counties.* Indicative of the closeness of the election was the fact 
that in eighteen of the counties the margin for the victor was less than 600 votes. 

Much of the spice of the election was to be found in the gubernatorial 
contest. State Senator Lloyd Andrews of Spokane won the office of state super- 
intendent of public instruction in 1956, and there was every expectation that this 
was a stepping-stone to running for governor. A group of influential businessmen 
decided, shortly after Andrews’ election, that he should be the 1960 candidate 
and they provided him with financial backing.’ This' had a tendency to dis- 
courage the build-up of other Republicans and brought additional support for 
Andrews among Republican partisans. 

The Senate minority leader, Newman Clark of Seattle, refused to let An- 
drews win without a contest. Though given a cool reception by many organiza- 
tion people, he nonetheless conducted an energetic campaign and was liked by 
many right-wingers in the party. Moderate Republicans and those who liked 
Clark but felt he could not win flocked to Andrews, and he won the primary 
on September 13 by 264,000 to 144,000. Clark did better than many expected 
and there was speculation that some nominal Democratic partisans crossed over 
to vote for Clark because they liked his blunt talk or disliked Andrews or 


Rosellini.® 






Three small counties, Island, Klickitat and Stevens, which have frequently been barometer 
counties went for Nixon, and he ran well in King, Skagit, Spokane, Benton, Douglas, Kit- 

titas and Whatcom which are more often Democratic than Republican. His total margin 

in these counties represented over 85 per cent of his plurality in the state. 

; same group had pressed successfully for the nomination of Emmett Anderson for governor 

n 1956. Ross Cunningham, associate editor of the Seattle Times, wrote: “As in 1956 word 

was passed that Andrews had been chosen, would be well financed, would not drop out of 


the race under any circumstances, and any Republican who wanted to be governor would 


have to take these factors into account.” November 9, 1960. This, Cunningham asserted, 
deterred other strong Republican candidates from entering the primary race.” 

ges are often made that the blanket primary fosters and invites “raiding.” Professor 
aniel M. Ogden, Jr., has found little evidence of this. It probably would have been good 
rategy for Democrats to support Clark as the less well-known and weaker candidate but 
the primary results suggest no large-scale “raiding” took place. 
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Governor Albert D. Rosellini had only token opposition of 53,000 votes 
while polling 245,000. The primary was the harbinger of trouble for Rosellini 
since he ran well behind the combined Republican vote, and the primary has 
been a generally reliable index to popularity and a preliminary show of strength. 
Most of the time a candidate who can poll an absolute majority goes on to win 
the general election. Both parties, therefore, have tended to give their leading 
candidates, even though unopposed, the best possible showing in the primaries. 
Democrats earlier in the year were certain the Governor would be re-elected 
easily and were shocked at the outcome. Soon thereafter private polls showed 
him even with or slightly trailing Andrews. Newspapers attacked the Governor 
and implied scandals, “cronyism” and “favoritism” in his regime. A few days 
before the election the Democratic state auditor, Cliff Yelle, who for years piled 
up huge majorities and often led the Democratic ticket, endorsed Andrews. 
Rosellini and Yelle earlier quarreled over the Governor’s transference of certain 
functions from the auditor’s office. 

A major feature of the Rosellini-Andrews race was the large number of 
face-to-face debates in nearly all parts of the state. Several were carried on 
television. The Governor brought elaborate documentation of his record and 
of the state’s financial condition into these debates. Andrews was content to 
attack the Rosellini record for high taxes and “broken promises” without present- 
ing a very clear picture of where he would bring about pledged economies and 
reforms. He issued a number of “white papers” in defense of his record and 
asserted he would put the state on a “pay-as-we-go basis.” Neither candidate 
was brilliant in the television debates and there was much free-swinging personal 
vilification in the encounters. Impartial observers seemed to feel that Rosellini 
provided the better documentation of his case and that he edged his opponent 
in their last meeting, held only two days before the election in Seattle.® 

The Governor’s re-election was due to a number of factors. First, he was an 
indefatigable campaigner and very effective in small groups and on street corners. 
During his term he had been in virtually every town and village in the state 
and undoubtedly built up a following in rural and small town areas normally 
Republican. On election eve he was shaking hands on downtown Seattle streets 
until late hours. 

Second, the Governor received the all-out backing of organized labor. The 
Teamsters and COPE conducted an energetic registration drive as well as a 
strong effort to get the voters out on election day. Andrews’ speeches contained 
conservative overtones (even though he denounced right-to-work laws) which 
concerned labor leaders. Rosellini’s administration had been friendly ‘to labor 
and this was not forgotten by union leaders. 


*Even opportents privately admitted Rosellini had done much to improve public institutions, 
retired some of the state debt, and brought about needed reforms in budgeting procedures 
But whispering campaigns persisted about the Governor's alleged favoritism to certain 
liquor interests, his private life, and personal dishonesty. None of these were openly 
charged or proved but they undoubtedly hurt the Governor. In the final debate he de 
nounced these charges in general terms and probably won some waverers who had sup 
ported him in 1956 but who were concerned about the charges which were so widespread 
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Many Democrats have been less than enthusiastic about the Governor for 
a variety of reasons. Moreover it is not difficult to find nominal Democrats who 
admit to splitting their votes for Kennedy and Andrews. But when the chips 
were down the state organization threw all its efforts into Rosellini’s campaign, 
since control of patronage and major offices of the executive were at stake.'® 

The Governor carried twenty-two counties including King County (met- 
ropolitan Seattle); the latter gave him half of his narrow plurality and was most 
important in his victory.": He ran well in sparsely populated central Washington, 
attributable in part to organizational effort, and carried the majority of western 
Washington counties. His most serious loss was in Clark County which includes 
the city of Vancouver (33,500 population), located across the Columbia River 
from Portland, Oregon. In 1956 he carried the county by 6,500 votes and lost it in 
1960 by 4,000 votes while Kennedy won here over Nixon. In 1959 the sales tax was 
raised to 4 per cent and Vancouver merchants were most unhappy because Ore- 
gon has no sales tax and they felt this hurt business. Rosellini also was weakened 
by bitter internecine warfare within the Democratic county organization. 

Superintendent Andrews, as expected, carried the great majority of eastern 
Washington counties but managed to win Spokane County by only 3,000 votes 
out of 115,000 cast, and his failure to run as strongly as expected in the area 
was an important reason for his losing the state. With the exception of Spokane, 
Andrews ran ahead of Nixon in eastern Washington and in the western Washing- 
ton counties along the Oregon border where the sales tax hurt Rosellini. In all 
f the rest of western Washington and in the central frait bowl and the reclaimed 
Columbia River Basin Nixon ran ahead of Andrews. 

The omnipresent campaign publicity on billboards and bumper strips, plus 
extensive radio and television advertising made the gubernatorial race very ex- 
pensive, probably the most costly in history. In compliance with state law the 
Governor reported he expended $88,000 in the primary and Andrews submitted 
a figure of $58,000. Expenses in the general election need not be reported, so 
the public is seldom given an idea of the amounts spent. Estimates in recent 
gubernatorial elections exceeded a half million and close students of campaigns 
among newspapermen regard a figure of $750,000 in 1960 as highly conservative.*” 


Rosellini was the undoubted beneficiary of a strong anti-Andrews vote especially among public 

school people. There was a good deal of distaste and lack of trust for Superintendent 
Andrews which undoubtedly carried over to other groups and to parents. The Washington 
Education Association and school forces made no formal endorsement and did not take 
part in the campaign. But many school teachers and university professors permitted 
their signatures to appear in newspaper advertising in support of Rosellini. They were 
deeply concerned over Andrews’ attitude toward education, and were impressed by the 
Governor’s willingness to give vigorous support and leadership to the problem of education. 
yn and all successful Democratic candidates won in King County reinforcing the adage 
that he who carries King County carries the state 


dequate financial reporting on campaigns plus ‘the problem of obtaining adequate money for 
them is one of the most important items of unfinished business in the state’s political 
system. For candidates for governor and the U.S. Senate, fund-raising dinners are a major 
vurce, but contributions also come from labor, business, and a long list of other group 
terests. Labor unions, restaurants, theaters, and small businesses provide finances for 
ndidates for the state legislative races. The party organization gives nominal sums to 
legislative candidates but most of them must dip into their own pockets or take contribu- 
tions from groups in their constituencies 
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Second only to the governor’s race in excitement and interest was the con- 
test over the re-election of Congressman Don Magnuson from the Seventh 
Congressional District, which includes a sizable proportion of South Seattle and 
King County. Magnuson served as congressman-at-large from 1952 through 1956 
and captured his newly created district in 1958 by the huge margin of 33,000 
votes. The Seventh District was apportioned as a more or less safe Democratic 
one and Magnuson would normally be expected to win easily. However, many 
Democrats felt he had not performed his duties energetically and neglected 
certain errand-boy functions and roll-call votes. Late in the pre-filing period State 
Senator Andy Hess was encouraged to enter the primary. His effort was too late 
and Magnuson was renominated by a vote of 39,000 to 26,000 for Hess. Demo- 
crats were badly split and it seemed a fair assumption many would not support 
Magnuson in the general election. 

Taking heart from the dissension in the ranks of the Democrats, three 
Republicans sought the nomination. Their primary fight was quite heated. An 
active young Republican attorney, Dan Danilov, felt he had earned the nomina- 
tion, but other Republicans were of the opinion that a union labor man might 
make a better appeal. Accordingly John Stender, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Boilermakers’ Union, decided to enter the race. A third contender, 
Robert H. Howard, siphoned 6,400 votes, leaving Danilov with 10,500 and Sten- 
dor with 15,800 or less than 50 per cent of the Republican vote. 

Three days after the primary Magnuson collapsed in a restaurant and was 
arrested for being drunk. News stories soon brought out his high record of ab- 
senteeism and editorials said he was “obviously in no condition to fulfill the duties 
of a congressman.” A very competent public relations firm took over the Sten- 
der campaign and money was forthcoming from Republicans who were convinced 
that they could capture the election. An attractive brochure on Stender showed 
him with Nelson Rockefeller, Secretary of Labor Mitchell and with workingmen 
and women. It said little about Magnuson except that he was unable “to cope 
with his personal problem with alcohol . . . a sick man who is physically in 
capable of handling the stress of public office.” ™ 

All pro-Stender and anti-Magnuson groups published a clarifying statement 
that “Don Magnuson is not to be confused with Senator Warren G. Magnuson. 
The two men are not related. They have nothing in common except the last 
name.” This was a tribute to Senator Magnuson’s popularity and also an effort 
to avoid potential libel suits. 

When the votes were counted Stender had a margin of 358 votes and was 
the presumed winner in a race garnering over 175,000 votes. However, there 


* Some Democrats and independents were less charitable and high-level in their approach. They 


created a group known as the Committee for Job Security and Industrial Growth to stress 
the lay-offs at Boeing Airplane Company, and they blamed Magnuson for not being on the 
job to protect Boeing’s interests. The Committee in uninhibited fashion printed re- 
productions of news stories on Magnuson’s drunkenness and “bad checks” and was reported 
to have distributed over half a million of these brochures. Similar materials were enlarged 
and placed on billboards. The anti-Magnuson literature was prepared and distributed 
essentially by non-Republican groups, thus freeing Republicans from charges of smeat 


tactics. 
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were nearly 16,000 absentee ballots to be counted. To the surprise of everyone 
Magnuson got a majority of the absentee ballots and was proclaimed the winner 
by 116 votes. Republicans demanded a recount and recanvassing of the results 
of all voting machines. Magnuson sought an injunction to stop the count arguing 
that there was no evidence of fraud. The court however permitted a recount and 
Magnuson netted some additional votes, raising his final margin to 139 votes.** 

The 1960 election emphasized even more than usual the personalized, de- 
centralized, multi-group nature of campaigns in Washington. Each candidate 
is never sure how effective the regular party organization will be; so, to a con- 
siderable degree, he creates his own campaign organization. Even well entrenched 
figures establish several committees to aid their causes. Five different campaign 
committees worked on behalf of Stender for Congress and several auxiliaries 
were created to assist the presidential nominees. Candidates often choose to “run 
their own show” for they feel others on the ticket are a liability for them. For 
much of the campaign the Andrews forces stayed away from too close an identity 
with Nixon, and Kennedy people, believing that they were ahead, did not em- 
brace Rosellini. Though Nixon carried the state Andrews ran ahead of him in 
fourteen counties. Rosellini, who was supposedly running behind Kennedy, out- 
polled him in twenty-two counties while Kennedy ran ahead of the Governor 
in only two. 

As in previous years medical doctors, educators, businessmen, farmers, and 
others formed diverse groups on behalf of various candidates. Labor was espe- 
cially active, Of 248 major party candidates for the state Senate and House the 
Washington State Committee on Political Education officially endorsed 100 
Democrats and 2 Republicans. The Joint Council of Teamsters endorsed 105 
Democrats and 16 Republicans. It will be noted that both groups failed to recom- 
mend a candidate for over half of the offices. Both groups supported all of the 
Democratic candidates for the eight statewide partisan offices but differed some- 
what in their congressional endorsements. COPE endorsed 3 of the 7 Democratic 
candidates for Congress, including incumbent Don Magnuson." 


‘The 


absentee count in the Magnuson-Stender election provided an example of the frustrations 
f the behavioral scientist who is looking for constancies, uniformities, and factors which 
enable one to predict with some confidence. For many years the absentee vote in virtually 
every race from state legislature to president has run very close to 60 per cent for the 
Republican nominee. In King County Nixon received 59.3 per cent of the large absentee 
vote. Rosellini emerged with over 13,000 plurality only to see this reduced to 8,400 after 
58.6 per cent of the absentee ballots had gone to Andrews. Yet Magnuson did much 
better than Stender among the servicemen’s absentee ballots and ran better than most 
Democrats on the regular civilian absentee ballots. One may speculate that large numbers 
of absentees, unaware of Magnuson’s arrest and personal difficulties, voted for the familiar 
name. However, several Democratic candidates for the state legislature also fared much 
better at the hands of the absentee voters than in previous elections, suggesting that one 
can never be certain in advance how the mailed ballots will be distributed. 
[he Teamsters also endorsed Magnuson, four other Democratic candidates, and one Republican 
umbent, Thor Tollefson of Tacoma. Several independent labor groups supported 
Republican John Stender, the labor union leader who challenged Magnuson. Labor was 
1s split over Magnuson although he formerly had their unanimous support. This was 
loubtedly a contributing factor in his narrow victory. Official endorsements in 1960 as 
previous years show the AFL-CIO COPE more strongly committed to the Democratic 
party than the Teamsters, théugh both are a significant source of votes and money to large 


numbers of Democratic candidates 
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Succinctly, the 1960 election in Washington was what could be called a 
“maintaining” election. No fundamental realignment of forces or interests took 
place. Democrats remained entrenched in state offices as did Republicans in 
Congressional seats. Kennedy did considerably better than Stevenson but, out 
of a record high vote of 1,241,246 for President, averaged about five votes per 
precinct below Nixon. Minor parties doubled their 1956 presidential vote, but 
the Socialist Labor, Constitution, and Socialist Worker party candidates collec- 
tively polled only 13,000 votes in 1960. 

Despite the easy opportunity to vote in the Washington blanket primary, 
the turnout remained disappointingly low at 51 per cent of the registered voters. 
In contrast the general election was one of high participation. Some 82.07 per 
cent of the voters actually cast ballots, a record high both in numbers and per- 
centage of voters. By selecting Nixon the state marred its reputation as a weather- 
vane in presidential elections. The close call of Governor Rosellini underlines the 
strongly competitive nature of gubernatorial contest. With his re-election the 
Democrats have won the governorship eight times since 1900 and the Republicans 
have also won it eight times! 

Comparable to most elections in recent times, the voters separated national 
and local elections in their minds resulting in a sizable split-ticket vote between 
the national and top state office. One widely read weekly newspaper, The Argus, 
came out with a lengthy reasoned endorsement for Kennedy and Andrews. This 
was more than neutralized by many Republicans and independents, who split 
the other way for Nixon and Rosellini. Spot checks of some Seattle precincts 
where many school persons reside suggest that a number of Republican-inclined 
educators stayed with Nixon but deserted to Rosellini because of the Governor’s 
generally good record on public education. A number of Republicans did not like 
Andrews’ record prior to 1956, when as state senator he generally opposed civil 
rights and education legislation which the more liberal Republicans supported. 

Republicans remain rich in victorious congressional talent but weak in strong 
nominees for state offices and for the U.S. Senate. There is some bitterness 
against the “king makers” who selected the last two unsuccessful candidates for 
governor. Yet the loose character of the party system and the need to locate 
good candidates suggests that slate-emaking by some responsible persons within 
the party is necessary if the party is to make inroads into the present Democratic 
dominance. 
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HERE WERE NO SURPRISES in the 1960 election in Wyoming. Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon and Senator John F. Kennedy split Wyo- 
ming’s two-party presidential vote as they should have, based on past 

voting statistics. An examination of voter records between 1900 and 1948 shows 
that the Republican share of the two-party presidential vote was 54.9 per cent. 
Kennedy and Nixon split almost exactly along traditional lines — 44.95 per 
cent for Kennedy and 55.04 per cent for Nixon. In 1948 President Truman 
received 52 per cent of the votes to 48 per cent for his Republican opponent, 
Thomas E. Dewey. Of the votes cast for President in 1952, Eisenhower received 
62.7 per cent and Stevenson a little more than 37 per cent. In 1956 Eisenhower 
received slightly more than 60 per cent and Stevenson slightly less than 40 per 


The total number of voters in the 1960 general election was 140,130, an 
all-time record for Wyoming. Richard Nixon received 77,551 votes and Senator 
cennedy 63,331. Kennedy ran behind Nixon by 14,200 votes and carried only 


1 
th 


hree counties, Carbon, Laramie, and Sweetwater, all in the southern part of the 
tate. There were 1,248 voters who did not cast a vote for President; this com- 
pares with totals of 3,612 in 1952 and 1,375 in 1956 in the same category. 

Keith Thomson, Wyoming’s Republican representative in Congress since 
1954, won the seat of retiring Democratic Senator foseph C. O’Mahoney. Thom- 
son won over his Democratic opponent, Raymond B. Whitaker, by a vote of 
78,103 to 60,447. He conducted a vigorous campaign throughout the state stress- 
ing his voting record in Congress for the past six years, conservative fiscal policies, 
no increase in the federal debt, and his deep concern about the high rate of 
federal spending and inflation which “constitutes a threat to our economy.” He 

-eived a majority of the votes in nineteen counties, losing only Carbon, Laramie, 
Sweetwater, and Uinta, all in the southern part of the state. Two years earlier 
Thomson and Whitaker were pitted against each other in the race for the House 
Representatives. Thomson won by a majority of 8,008 votes. In this year’s 
primary he won over former Senator Frank A. Barrett by a vote of 31,596 to 
13,380." 

For the national House of Representatives, Republican William Henry Har- 

yn, who had formerly served two terms in Congress, won over his Democratic 
ponent Hepburn T. Armstrong by a vote of 70,241 to 64,090. This office is 
traditionally held by Republicans, having been occupied by Democrats only 

n years since Wyoming became a state. Harrison also stressed his former record 
n Congress and his conservative attitude toward debt and spending. Both 
Thomson and Harrison emphasized their records of experience in government, 


‘Representative Keith Thompson died of a heart attack in Cody, Wyoming on December 9, 


1960. On December 22, Governor J. J. Hickey, Democrat, announced that he would resign 
as Governor so that the secretary of state of Wyoming, also a Democrat, might appoint 
him to the United States Senate seat vacated by Thompson. 
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compared to the complete lack of governmental experience of their Democratic 
opponents. The election gave the Republicans complete control of the state 
legislature. A review of the election results for that body covering the last five 
elections presents a good picture of the comparative strength of the two parties 
during this period. In 1952, 11 Democrats and 45 Republicans were elected to 
the House, and 6 Democrats and 21 Republicans were elected to the Senate. In 
1954 the Democrats made large gains. That year there were 24 Democrats and 
32 Republicans in the House, and 8 Democrats and 19 Republicans in the Senate. 
Additional gains were made by the Democrats in the election of 1956 that placed 
26 Democrats and 30 Republicans in the House, and 11 Democrats and 16 Re- 
publicans in the Senate. In 1958 the Democrats won control of the House for 
the first time in twenty years, wtih 30 seats to the Republicans’ 26, exactly 
reversing the 1956 figures. The Republicans retained control of the Senate, 16 to 
11. In the 1960 election the Republicans regained control of the House, 35 to 21, 
and retained control of the Senate, 17 to 10. 

Two Supreme Court justices were chosen in this election, one for a term of 
eight years and one for four years. Judges of the Supreme Court are elected on 
nonpartisan ballots. For the eight-year term the present incumbent, Harry S. 
Harnsberger, won over John J. Spriggs by a vote of 83,128 to 41,646. For the four- 
year term John J. McIntyre won over Frank B. O’Mahoney by a vote of 67,787 to 
58,724. 

Three proposed constitutional amendments were presented to the voters. The 
first permits corporations “to engage in such and as many lines of business as the 
legislature shall provide,” and was approved by a vote of 90,917 to 33,472. There 
were 17,741 voters (about 12.5 per cent) who did not cast a vote on this amend- 
ment. 

The second proposed amendment would have allowed cities, towns, villages, 
or subdivisions thereof to create indebtedness not to exceed 4 per cent of their 
taxable property. The present provisions of the constitution restrict the creation 
of indebtedness to 2 per cent of the assessed value of the taxable property. This 
amendment was voted down, 44,292 for, to 79,239 against. There were 18,599 
voters (about 13 per cent) that did not vote on this amendment. 

The third proposed amendment would have allowed the cities and towns 
to increase their tax levies to twelve mills instead of the present maximum of 
eight mills. This amendment was defeated in 1948 and again in 1950, and by 
an even larger majority in the 1960 election. The vote was 54,768 for, to 68,565 
against. There were 18,565 (about 13 per cent) that did not vote on this amend- 
ment. 

Amendments in Wyoming must be ratified by a majority of the persons 
voting in the election; the number required for approval in this election was 
71,066. The first amendment was approved by a comfortable margin, but 
amendments two and three were soundly defeated. The popular reaction to 
these measures appears to bear out the general conservative attitude of the 
electorate. The voters were not willing to permit the cities and towns to raise 
more money by taxing or by borrowing. It now seems clear that the cities will have 
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to look to other means of raising the needed revenue to carry out the functions 
the citizens keep asking them to perform. It is entirely possible that the cities 
may again recommend an increase in the general sales tax, with a request that 
all or part of the increase be earmarked for the cities. 

It is difficult to explain why so many voters failed to vote on the amend- 
ments as well as for important national and state officers. There were 3,580 voters 
who did not cast a vote for United States senator; 7,799 did not vote for United 
States representative; 17,356 failed to vote for a justice of the Supreme Court for 
the eight-year term and 15,619 did not vote for a justice of the Supreme Court 
for the four-year term. In light of the importance of these offices, the causes for 
public apathy may well be worth investigating. 

The Republican party seemed to be better organized and to have worked 
harder throughout the state than the Democrats, The Repulsticans also had a big 
advantage in presenting experienced candidates for the Senate and House. 
Throughout the campaign the general consensus seemed to be that the Demo- 
crats would lose. 

Kennedy came to the state early and Nixon made a brief stop in the closing 
days of the campaign. There were a few outsiders from both parties, but these 
forays were not extensive. The campaign was rather quiet so far as the presiden- 
tial race was concerned. The candidates for Congress, on the other hand, con- 
ducted extensive and vigorous campaigns. They traveled to all parts of the 
state and engaged in numerous radio and television appearances. 

Such issues as peace, national defense, government spending, federal debt, 
foreign aid, federal aid to education, the farm problem, development of natural 
resources, and religion were all discussed by the various candidates. However, 
none of the candidates appeared to be thoroughly committed on any particular 
issue. For example, Kennedy made a rather vague statement on how to attack 
the farm problem. The specifics were not spelled out in any detail. Nixon 
attacked Kennedy’s remedy but failed to state his own plan. Henry Wallace did 
not agree with Kennedy but admitted that he did not know what Nixon’s plan 
contained. Most of the issues were rather poorly presented to the voters by the 
candidates. 

The religious issue was very extensively discussed and probably cost Kennedy 
some votes. For many years the citizens of Wyoming have elected both Protes- 
tants and Catholics to high office without any discernible evidence of making 
religion an issue. There is no way to appraise all of the factors that enter into 
a voter’s decision. However, it is known that a great many voters in the state 
spoke out forcefully in the campaign against Senator Kennedy’s religion. Per- 
haps they were Republicans intending to vote for Nixon anyway. 

One commentator in summing up the results of the election in Wyoming, 
simply said, “a Republican state went Republican.” 











